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PREFACE TO THE FIRST 
EDITION. 


SOME years ago, when it was our duty as 
lecturers at Trinity College, Cambridge, to set 
passages from Greek and Latin authors to be 
translated at sight, we found it convenient to 
give to our pupils versions of the extracts se- 
lected. These versions had not been very long 
in private circulation before several schoolmasters 
urged us to publish some of them, telling us 
that specimens of a style that might be adopted 
in Examinations would be found useful in clas- 
sical schools. It is hoped that this volume may 
in some measure supply what is wanted. Most 
of the translations which it contains have been 
actually used in the lecture-room; and in all 
we have had in view the needs of young students. 
We have therefore throughout studied accuracy 


and fidelity, rather than liveliness and effect. 


vi PREFACE. 


In order that the book might afford a 
tolerably complete course of training for classical 


students preparing themselves for examination, 


we have appended to the translations from Greek 


and Latin into English a series of translations 
from English into Greek and Latin. 


a a 
H. J. 


Worle. oe 
Sepl., 1878. 


In preparing this SECOND EDITION for the 
press, we have submitted the whole of the work to 
a careful revision, 

R00. J. 


H. J. 
W. E. C. 


Oct. 1884. 
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a 
EKTOPOS KAI AIANTO® MAXH. 


) pa, kal aumetradov mpole SodtyooKioyv &yyos, 
kat Barev Alavtos Sewov cakos émtaBoerov 

9 / \ a! \ 4 '* + eee, > A 
aKpoTaTov KaTa yarKov, Os Oydoos Hev eT AUTO. 
&& 5é dua mrvyas 7AOe Salfov yarkos arerpyns’ 

b a a 48 U ¢e lal , ‘ > 

év TH 8 EBSomatn pw@ cxeTo. Sevtepos avTe 
Alas Scoyevns mpoter SoduydoKvoy &yxos, 

cat Bare IIpiapidao cat’ aorida wavroo’ éiony. 
dua ev aorridos HAVE haces SBpimov &yyos, 
kal Sa OdpynKos tTrodAvdaidadov npnpEtcTo* 
avtikpd Sé twapal NaTapyny Siapnoe yuTOva 

” Ow ab) Ws / ee , a / 

éyyos' 0 8 éxdlvOn Kat adevato Khpa péraway. 

\ > 9 , | vig Ie \ ¢ 0S 
To 8 éxoraccapéva Sorly’ &yyea xepoly aw dudo 
auv p émecov, AElovew oiKkdTes Wpopayoroww 
a \ / lal / ,’ b] , 
} oval Kkatpoiow, Tov Te GOévos ovK adXaTradvor. 
Tpiapidns pév érrevta pécov cdkos ovtace Soupi: 
oud éppnkev yarkov, aveyvaphOn Sé of aixpn. 
Aias 8 dorida viEev érddwevos’ 4 5é dvd mpd 
nrvbev éyxeln, otupérrke Sé piv peuadra, 
tTundny & avyév’ érnrOe, pérav & avexnxiey alya. 
adr’ 0d’ ws amérAnye payns KopvOaloros “Exrap’ 
GN avayacoapevos riOov etrheto yeipl wayely 
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q. 


SINGLE COMBAT BETWEEN HECTOR 
AND AJAX. 


He spake and poising hurled his long-shafted spear ; 
and struck the mighty shield of Ajax with its seven 
bulls’ hides upon the brazen plate that was its eighth 
covering. Through six folds cleaving sped the stub- 
born point, but was stopped at the seventh hide. Next 
in his turn Zeus-born Ajax launched his long-shafted 
spear, and struck upon the shield of Priam’s son, so 
fairly rounded. The stout spear pierced the glittering 
shield, and forced its way through his breastplate of 
cunning work, and on beside his waist the point cut 
through his coat; but he leant aside and escaped black 
doom. Then the two plucking out with their hands the 
long spears fell on, both together, like flesh-devouring 
lions, or wild boars, whose is no puny strength. Then 
the son of Priam smote the shield with his spear in the 
middle; yet brake he not the brass, his point was bent 
back. But Ajax bounding forward hit the targe, and the 
spearhead pierced it through and through, and shook the 
warrior in his onset, and reached his neck and cut it, 
that the black blood spouted forth. Yet not for this did 
Hector of the glancing helm stay from the fight. Nay, 
starting back he took in his broad hand a stone that lay 

3 I—2 
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Keiwevov ev Tedio, wéXava TPNXUY TE MéyaV TE 

7T® Barev Aiavros Sewvdv caxos értaBoetov 

péooov éTophariov’ repinynoev 8 apa yadxos. 

Sevtepos ait Alas todd pelfova Adav aeipas 

HK émidiuvnoas, émépece Se iv’ améreOpor, 

elow 8 doi’ gate Badadv pvroedéi rétpe, 

Brawe &é of dita youval’: 6 8 bartuos eEeraviay 

dorid évixpyppbels' Tov 8 airy’ dpOwcev *Amrod@r. 
Iliad Vi. 244—272. 


II. 
AIAS KAI OATZZETS. 


/ 7 f U > / ’ Cal 
focapévw & dpa Toye Batny és péooov aydéva, 
aykas 8 addjrAwv AaBErnv yepolv ortBaphow' 
€ a > / \ bd / 
@s OT apelBovTes, TOUS Te KAUTOS pape TEKTOY, 
Sapmatos Uirnroi0, Bias avéuwy adecivor. 
tetplyes 8 dpa vata Opacerawy aro yeupaov 
¢ ; a, \ O\ es ¢ fg 
EXMKdpeva oTepeds’ Kata Sé vdTuos péev Ops 
\ , , \ / \ vv 
muxval dé opwdiyyes ava TEUPds TE Kal @mous 
v ; s 2 © O\ 1 '9 - 
aipate powiuderoas avédpapov’ of Sé par aie 
vixens (éoOnv tplmodos mept mrovntoio. 
ovr ’Odvaceds Sivato cdpjrar ovder TE TeAAT CAL, 
ovr Alas dvvato, xpatepy) 8 éyev ts “Odvajos, 
aXN ore by fp dviatov éixvnusdas ’Axatods, 
5) TéoTe pw wpocéerme péyas TeXapovios Alas" 
Avoyevés Aaepriadn, modupnyav’ ’Oducced, 
w” ee , > A» > \ / \ > 9 U ‘ 
7 avaep,? eyo cé ta 8 av Aut Tavta pernoe. 
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upon the plain, black and rugged and huge, wherewith 
he struck the mighty shield of Ajax with its seven bulls’ 
hides, struck it on the centre of the boss, that the brass 
echoed around. And then again Ajax lifted a far greater 
stone, and swung and hurled it, exerting strength un- 
measured: the rock was huge as a mill-stone, and with 
the blow he crushed in the shield, and bore down Hector 
from his feet, so that he lay full length upon his back, 
dashed against the shield ; but straight Apollo raised him. 
Ww. E. C. 


II. 
AJAX AND ODYSSEUS. 


Then those two put on their belts, and stepped into 
the lists, and gripped each the other in his arms with 
sturdy hands, as grip the cross-beams of some lofty roof, 
which a builder of fame hath fitted, heedful against rude 
winds. 

And then the backs creaked under the stubborn 
strain from the bold hands, and down flowed the trick- 
ling sweat, and thick on side and shoulder the bloodshot 
weals sprang up; but still they strove hard for victory, to 
win the well-wrought tripod. Neither could Odysseus 
trip his man and bring him to earth, nor could Ajax: 
the mighty strength of Odysseus withheld him. But 
when at last they began to weary the well-greaved 
Achaeans, then to Odysseus spake the great Ajax, the 
son of Telamon: ‘ Heaven-born son of Laertes, Odysseus 
of many a wile, do thou lift me, or I’ll lift thee ; and the 
end shall rest with Zeus,’ 
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ws elmav avaeipe’ Sorov S& ov ANnOer’ "Odvaceds” 
Kow’ omilev KoAnTA TUXoY, UTéAVGE SE Yyvia" 
Kad © €Ban é€orricw’ émi b& ornbecow ’OdSvaoceds 
Kanmece’ Naot & av Onedvtd te OauBnoar Te. 
Sevtepos avt’ avadepe morvTrAas Sios "Odvacevs 
klynoev © dpa tuTOdv amd xOovds, ovdé 7’ detpev" 
év S€é yovu yodprpev’ él 88 yOovi Kamrecov audw 
mAnoio. G\Anroot pravOnaay Sé Kovin. 

/ U \ / eg > of. tat / 
Kal vv Ke TO Tpitov avTis avaiEavT é7adator, 
> \>? \ > \ 7 \ , r 
el py AyidXeUS avTos avioTaTo Kal KaTEépUKED 

penkér EpeldcacOov pyre tpiBec0e Kaxotow* 
vikn 8 audhotépoicw* aéOdva & io’ aveddytes 
épyec?, odpa Kal ddrow acOrevwow *Axatoil. 

lhad Xxill. 710—737. 


III. 
OATZZEQX® AOAOS. 


> A > ne / 
aUTOV pv TANYHTW aeiKeXinot Sapdocas, 
a , sy , 2) 29 \ 9. Aan oS \ 
omeipa Kak aud wmotcr Barwv, oikni éorxads 
al , U , 
avopav Svopevéwy Karédv TrOAW evpvayuLaV" 
ado 8 avtov dwtl Kataxp’TTaV Hicker, 
, "A IO\ _ ” > \ ae a 
SéxTn, 05 ovdév Totos env él vnvaolv ’Ayasav. 
- ¢ , 3 
T® ikeXos KaTédv Tpwwv rodAw" of 8 aBaxnoav 
Lal / 
mavrTes’ éya O€ piv oln avéyvev Toloy éovTa 
f > 7 ) Le \ t 7 
Kal piv dvnpwTov’ 6 dé Kepdoo’vn adéewer. 
GX’ ote On pow éey@ Aodcov Kal ypiov érailw, 
3 \ \ 7 oe vv \ 4 
api dé eluata Exoa, Kal @pmoca KapTepov Spxor, 
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So saying, he lifted him: but Odysseus did not forget 
his guile ; he smote him in the hollow of the knee behind 
with nice aim, and loosed his limbs beneath him, and 
threw him down backward; and Odysseus fell upon his 
breast: but the folk, on their part, beheld and marvelled. 

Next in his turn the much-enduring, goodly Odysseus 
tried to, lift Ajax; and so it was that he moved him a 
_ little from the ground, but could not lift him: then he 
bent his knee ; and both fell down near each other, and 
were soiled with dust. 

And then yet a third time they would have sprung up 
and wrestled, had not Achilles himself stood up and 
stayed them: ‘Contend no more, nor wear yourselves 
with toils. Victory is for both: take like prizes and go 
your way, that other Achaeans too may try their mettle.’ 

BG. +}. 


III. 
THE TRICK OF ODYSSEUS. 


He scourged himself with cruel stripes, and put sorry 
gear on his back, and in the guise of a servant slipped 
into the wide-wayed town of the foemen. And for secrecy 
he took the semblance of another man, even a beggar, he 
who was in no wise such an one at the ships of. the 
Achaeans. In this man’s likeness he slipped into the 
Trojans’ town ; and they all were duped; I alone knew 
him again in that guise, and still questioned him ; but he 
in his cunning avoided me. At last, when I came to 
wash him and anoint him with oil, and had put good 
raiment on him, and sworn a strong oath never to reveal 
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Odysseus to the Trojans till he should have reached the ~ 
swift ships and the huts, then at last he told me all the 
mind of the Achaeans. 

And many Trojans did he slay with his long sword, 
before he went to the Argives and brought much know- 
ledge back. 

Then the other women of Troy wailed shrilly ; but 
my soul was glad, for already my heart was turned to go 
home again; and I made moan, too late, for the madness 
that Aphrodite had sent me, when she brought me 
thither from mine own land, parted from my daughter 
and from bridal-chamber and from my lord, that was 
behind no man, be it for wit or for comeliness. 

aC Y. 


IV. 
KALYPSO’S ISLE. 


So spake he, and the herald, the-slayer of Argus, 
disobeyed not. Straightway he bound beneath his feet 
the fair magical sandals of gold, which over water and 
boundless land bore him swiftly as the blasts of the wind. 
And he took his staff, wherewith he now charms the eyes 
of those men whom he will, and now again rouses men 
from sleep. Holding the staff in his hands, away flew the 
mighty slayer of Argus. But when he came over against’ 
Pieria, dropping from the air upon the sea, he sped over 
the wave, like the cormorant which steeps its thick plumes 
in the brine as it fishes in the perilous gulfs of the barren 
waters: even so Hermes rode on the myriad waves of 
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ocean. But when at last he came to the far-away isle, 
leaving the violet sea he landed and went till he came to 
the great cave where dwelt the fair-haired nymph: and 
he found her within. The fire blazed high upon the 
hearth, and the smell of cloven cedar and frankincense 
burning there spread far away through the isle: and 

within, the nymph, pacing the length of the loom, was 
. weaving with her golden comb and singing the while 
with sweet voice. Around the cave grew a thick wood— 
alder and poplar and sweet cypress. Long-winged birds 
roosted there, owls, and falcons, and long-tongued sea- 
mews which toil upon the waters. Hard by, trailed over 
the hollow cave, was a garden-vine in bloom, laden with 
clusters of grapes. And there were four springs in order, 
running with, clear water, near together, turned divers 
ways. Round about were soft meads grown over with 
violet and parsley. Yea, an immortal who came there in 
that season might wonder at the sight and be glad in 
his heart:.and there the herald, the slayer of Argus, 
stood and wondered. 

H. J. 


V. 
THE HALL OF ALKINOUS. 


And within there were seats set against the wall on 
this side and on that, all the way from the threshold to 
the bower, and upon them were laid fine cloths cunningly 
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woven, the work of women. There the chiefs of the 
Phaeacians sat eating and drinking: for they had great 
store. And there were boys withal wrought in gold 
standing on builded bases with flaming torches in their 
hands, giving light to the guests in the palace through 
the night watches. And Alkinous hath in his house fifty 
~ women servants ; some of them grind the yellow grain on 
the mill-stone, some of them weave webs, or sit twirling 
wool which is as the leaves of a tall poplar: yea, liquid 
oil runs off from the cloth, so closely they weave it. 
H. Jj. 


VI. 
SKYIZA AND CHARYBDIS. 


So we sailed mournfully up the strait: for on this 
side lay Skylla, and on that mighty Charybdis yawning 
grimly sucked back the salt sea water. When she dis- 
gorged it, like a cauldron on a great fire she seethed all in 
uproar: and high above fell foam on both the tall crags : 
but when she swallowed back the sea’s salt tide, behold, 
she was all in turmoil within: and the rock around 
echoed horribly: and the earth beneath was uncovered 
with its dark sand: and pale fear seized the men. Her 
we watched, dreading destruction. And then Skylla 
snatched from my hollow ship six of my comrades who 
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most excelled in skill and prowess. And when I looked 
into the swift ship and sought my comrades there, ’twas 
then I espied their feet and hands above, as they were 
borne on high: and they cried and called me by my 
name, a last farewell, in the anguish of their hearts. As 
when upon a point of rock a fisherman with long rod, 
letting down baits to delude the little fish, casts forth 
into the deep the horn of the shelterless ox, and then 
when he has caught one throws it struggling on the 
shore, thus struggling they were lifted toward the rocks : 
and there at the doors she ate them up as they shrieked 
stretching out their hands to me in the fearful death- 
struggle. 
W. BE. C. 


VII. 
THE BOW OF ODYSSEUS. 


And when the fair lady came to the inner chamber, 
and reached the oaken threshold which erst the car- 
penter deftly planed and made straight by his rule, fitting 
therein doorposts and hanging thereon shining doors, 
straightway she hasted to loose the strap from the 
handle, and thrust in the key, and shot up the bars of 
the doors, aiming aright: and they grated as the bellowing 
of a bull feeding in a meadow, so loudly grated the 
beautiful doors when the key smote them, then quickly 
flew open before her. Then she mounted the high step, 
where there were chests standing wherein sweet-smelling 
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garments were laid. ‘Thence she stretched out her hand 
and took from the peg the bow with the shining case 
which guarded it. And she sat down there, and laying 
the case on her knees wailed in shrill tones, and took out 
the king’s bow. And so when she had had her fill of 
weeping and wailing she went her way to the hall to the 
. proud suitors, holding the arching bow in her hand and 
the quiver of arrows ; many were the deadly shafts in it. 
And with her went her maids bearing a casket, wherein 
was great store of iron and copper, the prizes the king 


had won. 
H. J. 


VIII. 
THE POWER OF POETRY. 


When a man prospers in his work, he throws a 
honied motive into the stream of song. Deep in gloom 
lie the triumphs of prowess, if unsung: and we know 
but one way to mirror noble deeds,—when, by grace 
of Memory with the glittering diadem, a guerdon for 
toils has been found in the strains of famous verse. 

The wise descry the coming gale three days off, and 
do not lose their cargo through greed. Rich and poor 
come together to death. And methinks the fame of 
Odysseus has been greater than his sufferings, thanks 
to the sweet minstrel, Homer; for a certain majesty 
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clothes his fictions and his soaring science; and Art 
cheats us with enticing fables. A blind heart have 
the common crowd of men: for had it been given to 
them to see the truth, never would the stalwart Ajax, in 
his wrath for the arms, have driven the smooth sword 
through his heart: than whom no braver man, save 
Achilles, was borne to the town of Ilus in the swift 
ships by the urgence of the wafting West, to win back 
a wife for bright-haired Menelaus. 

Howbeit the wave of death rolls over all: it bursts 
unlooked for, it bursts on him that looks for it: but 
honour comes to those whose choice renown, champion 
of the dead, Heaven makes ever brighter, and who have 
visited the mighty centre of broadbosomed Earth. 

ores J; 


IX. 


ETEOKLES. CHORUS OF THEBAN 
MAIDENS. 


£. The gods have well-nigh cast us off already ; 
the tribute which they prize is the tribute of our deaths. 
Why then fawn longer on our deathful doom ? 

Ch. Relent now, when the thought has come to 
thee. Changing, perchance, with the tardy change of 
thine own spirit our Fortune will come with a more 
genial breath; but now it is still fierce. 

£. And fiercely the curses of Oedipus have broken 
forth; too prophetic were those phantoms of the night, 
those spectral sharers of a heritage. 
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AESCHYLUS, Seven against Thebes, 702—17109. 
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Ch. Listen to women, though thou lovest them not. 

£. Pray urge what can be done; nor urge it long. 

Ch. Go not on this errand to the Seventh Gate. 

£. Thy words will never blunt my whetted edge. 

Ch. And yet Heaven honours a victory e’en when 
it is a defeat’. 

£. It is not for a warrior to accept that maxim. 

Ch. But wouldest thou dip thy hand in a brother’s 
blood ? 

£. When the gods give evils, thou canst not escape 
them. 

Res J. 


X. 
THE MIGHT OF TIME. 


All things the long and countless years first draw 
from darkness, then bury from light; and nothing is 
past hope, but there is confusion even for the strong 
oath and for the stubborn will. For even I, erst so 
wondrous firm,-——yea, as iron hardened in the dipping,— 
felt my keen edge softened by yon woman’s words ; and 
I shrink from leaving her a widow with my foes, and the 
boy an orphan.—But I will go to the bathing-place and 
the meadows by the shore, that, having purged my stains, 
I may flee the heavy anger of the goddess. And I will 
go where I may find an untrodden place, and will bury 


1 yiKn KaKy, a victory ae in defeat; the moral triumph of 
yielding to advice. 
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this sword, hatefullest of weapons, in a hole dug where 
none shall see: no, keep it Night and Hades under- 
ground! For since my hand took this gift from Hector, 
my worst foe, to this hour I have had no good from the 
Greeks. No: men’s proverb is true; Zhe gifts of enemies 
are no gifts, and bring no luck. 


Therefore henceforth I shall know how to yield to 
the gods, and learn to revere the Atreidae. ‘They are 
rulers, so we must submit. Why not? Dread things 
and things most potent bow to office: thus it is that 
winter-storms of thick snow give place to fruitful summer; 
and thus Night’s weary round makes room for Day with 
her white steeds to kindle light ; and the breath of dread- 
ful winds evermore gives slumber to the groaning sea; 
and, like the rest, almighty Sleep looses whom he has 
bound, nor holds with a perpetual grasp. 


And we—must we not learn discretion? I chiefly,— 
for I am newly aware that our enemy is to be hated but 
as one who will hereafter be a friend; and towards a 
friend I would wish but thus far to show aid and service, 
as knowing that he will not always abide. For to most 
men the haven of friendship is false. 


But concerning these things it will be well— Woman, 
go thou within, and pray to the gods that in all fulness 
the desires of my heart may be fulfilled. And ye, my 
friends, —honour ye these my wishes even as she doth; 
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and bid Teucer, when he come, have care for me, and 
good-will towards you withal. For I will go whither I 
must pass; but do ye what I bid; and ere long, per- 
chance, though now I suffer, ye will hear that I have 
found rest. Roe. Je 


XI. 
TEUCER UPBRAIDS AGAMEMNON. 


Ah, when a man is dead in what quick sort 
Does Honour leave him ’mid his kind and stand 
Confessed a traitor: if e’en thou, great Ajax, 
Can’st not retain the very meanest place 

In this man’s mind, for whom thou oft didst toil 
In fight, adventuring thy life for him, 

But all is wasted, scattered to the winds! 

And thou that much hast spoken, nought availed, 
Hast thou forgotten utterly the time 

When, you being penned within your leaguer’d lines 
And brought to nothing, in that day of rout, 

He came alone and saved you—saved the fleet, 
When now the topmost benches of the ships 
Were all ablaze, and down upon their decks 
Swooped Hector clearing at a bound the trench? 
Who drove the danger back? Was it not he, 
Who ne’er, thou say’st, e’en marched with thee to fight? 
Come tell me truly was not this well done? 

And when again unasked he won the right 
’Gainst Hector’s sword sole champion to engage; 
Not burying in the midst a laggard lot, 
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SoPHOKLES, Ajax, 1266—12809. 
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Some clod of crumbling earth, but one should leap 
Lightly the first from the well-crested helm! 

His were these deeds, and by his side was I, 

The slave, the barb’rous mother’s progeny. 


XII. 
MAN. 


Wonders are many, but nothing is more wonderful 
than man; that power which walks the whitening sea 
before the stormy South, making a path beneath engulph- 
ing surges; and Earth, eldest of the gods, the immortal, 
the unwearied, doth it wear, turning the soil with the 
race of horses as the ploughs go to and fro from year to 
year. 

And the giddy tribe of birds, and the nations of 
the angry beasts, and the deep sea’s ocean-brood he 
snares in the meshes of his woven nets, he leads cap- 
tive, man excellent in wit. And he masters by his arts 
the beast whose home is in the wilds, whose feet are on 
the hills; he tames the horse of shaggy mane by the 
yoke put upon its neck, he tames the stubborn mountain 
. bull. 
27° 
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And speech, and wind-swift thought, and all the 
moods that mould a state hath he taught himself; and 
how to flee the arrows of the frost beneath the clear, 
unsheltering sky, and the arrows of the stormy rain. 
All-providing is he; unprovided he meets nothing that 
must come. Only from death shall he not win deliver- 
ance; but from desperate. sicknesses he hath devised 
escapes. 


XIII. 
LOVE. 


Love, matchless in fight, Love, spoiler of wealth, 
whose couch is in the girl’s soft cheeks, whose path is 
on the deep and by the rustic homestead ; thou whom 
no immortal, none among shortlived men can flee, and 
whom to feel is madness; thou for spite canst wrest to 
wrong even good men’s minds: ‘tis thou hast stirred 
this angry strife among kinsfolk ; and the dazzling beauty 
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of the winsome lady’s eyes gains the day, and shares 
the sway with the great laws of duty; for Aphrodite, 
a goddess irresistible, mocks them. Nay, though I see 
this, even I myself am swept from duty’s bounds, and 
can no more restrain the fount of tears, when I see our 
dear Antigone hurrying to the chamber where all must 
sleep. 


Ww. E. CG. 


XIV. 
DIRGE. 


Daughter of Pelias, happy mayst thou dwell, I pray, 
in thy sunless home within the mansions of Hades: and 
let Hades know, the black-haired God, and the old man 
who sits at oar and paddle conducting the dead, that he 
has ferried over the Acherontian lake in his two-oared 
skiff far, yea, far, the best of women. Often of thee shall 
the muses’ ministers sing, now to the seven-stringed 
mountain shell, now in lyreless strains renowning thee ; 
at Sparta when the circling season of the Karneian month 
comes round, when the moon is in the heavens all night, 
and in bright and happy Athens. Such a theme hast 
thou left in thy death to the minstrels of song. O might I, 
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EurRIPIDES, Adkestis, 435—464. 
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O could I, convey thee to light from the chambers of 
Hades and the streams of Kokytus with the oar of the 
infernal river. For thou, wife of all wives, and dearest of 
women, thou didst dare to ransom thy husband from 
Hades with thine own life. May the earth fall light 
above thee, lady. 


SS 


yARA 


ms 


Seah AR 


Ss 


W. E. Cy 


XV. 
HERAKLES. AMPHITRYVON. 


Father, why dost thou weep and cover thy eyes, 
standing aloof from thy well-loved son? 

O my child,—in all thy. misery, mine still— 

What misery has befallen me, that thou weepest for? 

Such as a god, if it befell him, would bewail. 

A bold saying: but still thou sayest not what has 
chanced. 

Thine own eyes see it, if now thy senses are thine 
own. 

Say what change upon my life thou shadowest forth? 

I will tell thee, if thou art no more the frenzied 
priest of Death. 

How dark a doubt hast thou hinted once again ! 

And now I doubt if thou art indeed sane. 

Nay, I know not that ever I was frenzied. 

Elders, shall I loose my son’s bonds? Or what am 
I to do? 

Loose, and say who tied them—TI like it ill. 
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Suffice thee the bitter fact: ask not the cause. 

Enough: I ask no questions of the dumb. 

(Looking towards the corpses of the children.) O Zeus, 
seest thou this from Hera’s throne ? 

Then haye we suffered aught of malice at her hand? 

Forget the goddess, and attend to thy own woes. 

We are undone; what mischance hast thou to tell ? 

Lo, behold here the corpses of thy children. 

O miserable, what sight is this I see? 

My son, thou hast urged a nameless war against 
thy children. 

‘War,’ sayest thou? Who murdered these ? 

Thou and thy arrows and some prompting god. 


SR ee 


aes 


Rc. i 


XVI. 
CHORUS OF WOMEN OF TROEZEN. 


O for a shelter in some dizzy eyrie, where some god 
should make me a winged bird among the tribes of the 
air! - 

Then would I take my flight to the sea-wave of the 
Adrian shore, and to the waters of Eridanus, where the 
unhappy sisters, in their lament for Phaethon, shed upon 
the father’s dark flood the amberlike brilliance of their 
tears. 

And I would win my way to the orchard shore of the 
sweetvoiced maidens of the West, where the lord of the 
deep, dark sea gives a path to mariners no more,— 
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EuRIPIDES, //ippolytus, 732—762. 
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meeting there the awful boundary of the sky that Atlas 
bears up; where fountains divinely clear gush beside the 
restful courts of Zeus, and the plenteous, heavenly earth 
makes a new heaven for the gods. eB: 

Thou white-winged messenger from .Krete, that didst 
waft my queen from her happy home across the sound- 
ing, surging brine, to bless her with a marriage most un- 
blest ! Ay, under a ban from both havens, (or surely 
under a ban from Krete,) sped that ship to famous 
Athens, until they made fast the knotted cable-ends on 
the shores of Munychus, and set foot upon the main- 
es 


RiCiz7y. 


XVII. 
PLEASURES OF COUNTRY LIFE. 


O how glad, how glad I am to have done with helm 
and cheese and onions! I don’t like fighting: I like a 
drinking bout by the fireside with a few dear comrades 


when the driest logs rooted up in the summer are kindled 
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ARISTOPHANES, Peace, 1127—1158. 
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on the hearth: I like parching chickpeas or roasting 
acorns, and kissing the Thracian maid whilst my wife is 
washing herself. O nothing is pleasanter than that some 
neighbour should say, when sowing is over and the god 
is sending us rain, ‘Tell me, Comarchides, what shall we 
do next? I propose that we have something to drink in 
honour of the god’s goodness. Here, good wife, toast us 
three quarts of kidney-beans, and mix a little wheat with 
them, and pick out a few figs: and let Syra call Manes 
from the field; for it’s quite impossible to strip the vines 
of their leaves to-day, or to grub at the roots, because 
the place is so wet: and some one bring from my house 
the thrush and the brace of siskins: there was some 
beestings there as well, and four hares—if the cat did not 
steal one of them last night; I know she was making a 
noise and a clatter in the house about something or 
other :—bring three of them for us, boy, and give one to 
your father: and beg some myrtle boughs from A®schy- 
nades’s orchard : and then at the same time let some one 
invite Charinades to join our drinking party, now the god 


is so kind and good to the crops.’ 
H. J. 
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XOPO> BATPAXON. 
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dappaxkoiow etKn padiwms €xpn 
\ rn / \ / 
arAd Kat viv, GvonTot, weTaBadovtes Tovs TpoTrOUS, 
fal a al \ / \ 
xpjiobe Tois ypnotoictw-avOrs Kal KatopPacact yap 
’ ’ val Rd lal A / 
eVAoyov' Kav te chart, €& akiov yoo Tov Evdov, 
lal a A 
qv Te Kal TacynTe, TacxeW Tols copois Soxncere. 
ARISTOPHANES, frogs, 718—737. 


XIX. 
KAPION. XOPO®} ATPOIKON. 


KA. otxovv rarat Syrrov Néyo; od 0 avTosovK aKovets. 
¢ / / ¢ n ¢ / / 
6 deomroTns yap dnow vpas idéws ArravTas 
aruxpod Biov kai SvoKddov Enoew arradrayévTas. 
40 
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ia 


XVIIL 
THE OLD STVLE AND THE NEW. 


Many a time have we thought that the city’s treat- 
ment of respectable men is of a piece with its conduct 
about the old coinage and the new gold pieces. For 
those that were never debased, the fairest of all coins, 
seemingly, and the only ones well struck, whose true ring 
‘ has been heard everywhere among Greeks and barbarians, 
~ those we use not at all, employing instead that vile brass- 
money, stamped but a day or two ago with the worst 
of devices: and so too with our citizens, such as we 
know to be well born and sober men and just and re- 
spectable and nurtured in manly games and dances and 
music, these we maltreat; but the brazen foreign red- 
haired rascal sons of rascals we employ for every purpose, 
the moment they arrive—fellows whom in former days 
the city would have thought twice about using even as 
scape-goats. But come now, ye unwise, change your 
ways, and employ the good once more. For if you 
succeed, ’tis just as it should be; and if you fail, at any 
rate wise men will think ‘If you do hang, you hang from 


a decent gibbet.’ 
W. E. C. 


Eee 26. 
KARION. CHORUS OF RUSTICS. 


&. Well to be sure! I have been telling you this 
hour: but yow won’t listen. My master promises that 
you shall all live at your ease, delivered from this shiver- 
ing, snarling existence. | 

4t 


TRANSLATIONS. 


XO. éoriv 56 64 Ti kal weber To mpaypa TODO b dynow; 
KA. éyov adixras Sedpo tpecButny tw’, @ wovnpol, 
puTa@vta, kupov, dOdLov, pucov, padadvTa, vwdor. 
XO. 6 xpucdy ayyeidas éeradv, wads bys; Tadw dpa- 
cov pot. 
Sndois yap avTov cwpov HKELW YpNUaToV HKOVTA. 
KA. mpeoButixap pev obv Kaxady éywy éyovta cwpov. 
XO. pov akwois hevaxicas nuds amadrXayhvat 
afnutos, Kal tadr éuod Baxtnplav éxovtos ; 
KA. ravtas yap avOpwrov dices tovodtov eis Ta 
TAVTa 





€ n Oé ee joe x / Way \ > tal 
nyetoBé pw’ eivac, covdev av vopl&eO vytés eimreiv; 
XO. &s cepvds ovtritpirtos’ ai kviwat dé cou Bodow 
tov, ov, Tas yoluikas Kal Tas wédas TWoOodcaL. ; 
KA. év rH cop@ vuvi Naxov TO ypawpa cov dicate, : 
av & ov Badifeis; 6 Sé Xapwv rd EvwBoron 
didmcu. 
XO. Svappayelns. os pddwv et Kat dices KoBanros, i 


dats hevaxilers, ppacat 8 ovmrw TéTANKAS Nuiy 
vd t oe , ¢ \ rd A 2 j 
OTov yap mp’ Oo SeaomroTNs 6 ads KéKAKE Sedpo ’ 
“ \ / ’ 4 a ‘ 
ot moda poxOnoartes OvVK OvTNS TYOANS TpO- } 
Ovpws | 

‘ 

Sedp 1/AOopmev ToANaY Ovpwv pitas SvexTrEepw@vTes. 


KA. Gan otkér av pirat. tov IIdodrov yap, wv- 
Spes, Ket 
v e / “ 4 “ / id ‘ 
dyov 6 SeaTroTns, 0S Vas TAOVELOUS TrOLnTEeL, ’ 
XO. dvtws yap éore wrovolos nuiv aracw elvar; 
KA. v1) Tovs Ocovs, Midas pev odv, Nv OT dvov ANABNTE. 
ARISTOPHANES, Llutus, 261—287. 
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Ch. And what, pray, and whence is the change he 
promises ? 

K. He has arrived here with a certain old man, 
you rascals,—sordid, crooked, miserable, wrinkled, bald, 
toothless. 

Ch. Bearer of golden tidings, how say you? Tell me 
again. You say that he has come with a heap of money— 

K. No, I said with a heap of old men’s evils. 

Ch. Do you imagine that you will hoax us and get 
off unpunished,—especially while I have a stick ? 

K. Do you absolutely think that I am such an 
absolute wretch? Do you think that I can never speak 
one honest word ? 

Ch. How grand the miscreant is! Your tibiae pipe 
small ; they languish for the stocks and the shackles. 

XK. Now that your division has been told off to try 
cases—made by the undertaker, will you not go? Charon 
offers you your ticket. 

Ch. A plague on you! What a pert knave, what a 
born buffoon you are, to go on humbugging, without ever 
having had the grace to tell us why your master sum- 
moned us hither. We have had infinite trouble, and we 
have come hither zealously, though we had no time to 
spare, ‘threading our way through the manifold perplexi- 
ties of the thyme’.’ 

K. I can keep the secret no longer. Friends, my 
master has brought Plutus, who shall make you plutocrats. 

Ch. So we may really be rich—all of us? 

K. Yes, by heaven; Midases,—if you will find the 
asses’ ears. RG. J. 


1 The pun on mpoijuws—Ovuwv looks as if some tragic poet had 
used the phrase roAAdv Oupwr plgas duexmepay in reference to thorny 
doubts. 
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XX, 
OAATRIA. 
x8 pev atoKAivas em’ adpiotepa tav émt Tlvéas 
? , : 
eipb od0v" avtap éy@ Te Kat Evxputos és Ppacidapo 
otpapGévres yO Kadds ’Apivtiyos év te Babelats — 
abelas oxoivoto yapevviow éxrivOnpes 
év TE veoTuaToot yeyaboTes oivapénat. 
Toddal & aplv UirepOe Kata Kpatos Sovéovto 
y” , A 4, Oo 2 , a. er ’ 
alyeipou mTEhéat Te” TO O eyyvOev iepdv Vdwp 
Nupudpav €€ avtpowo xatevBomevov xedrapute. 
\ \ \ a > / ? / 
tol d€ motl oxtepats opodapviocw aidariwves 





TETTIYES NaNayedVTES Eyov Tévov' a 8 ddoAVYEeD 
— a ’ / b] r 
Tnrobev ev muKwict Batov tpvfeokev axavOars. 
v ‘ \ b] , ” Fo va 
ae.oov Kopvoot Kal axavOides, Exteve Tpuyav 
maotovto Eov0al mepl widaxas audi pédiooar. 

/ > 5 / U / 3 >] 9 / 
Tavt wadev Oépeos para tiovos, wade & omepas. 
bd \ \ / ‘ a \ A 
oxVval pév Tap Toocl, Tept TAEUpHaL O€ warda 


— eS a. 


Savriréws apiv éxvdivdeto* tol 8 éxéyvyto 

opmraKes BpaBirowor xataBpiOovtes epage' 

tetpaeves 5€ wiOwy amedveTo KpaTos adevhap. 
THEOCRITUS,, VII. 130—147.- 


XXI. 
TIPASINOA. TOPTO. TPATS. 


er ho cen _ 


IIP. adicta Topyot, ti yevdpeOa; Tol moreusoral 
7 a a v f / fis 
immo. TO Bacidhnos. avep hire, wy ME TATHCNS. 
6p0ds avéora 6 Tuppos’ iO ds dyptos. KvvoPapans. 
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XX. 
THE FEAST OF DEMETER. 


So he turned to the left and took the road to Pyxa, 
but Eucritus and the lovely boy Amyntas and I bent 
our steps to the homestead of Phrasidemus, and there 
with happy hearts laid us down on deep beds of fragrant 
rush and vine-leaves newly cut. Above our heads waved 
many a poplar, many an elm; hard by, the sacred stream 
babbled as it flowed from the grotto of the Nymphs; the 
brown cicalas chirped busily upon the shady boughs ; the 
tree-frog croaked in thick thorn-brakes far away; larks 
and finches piped; the turtle cooed; russet bees flitted 
round about the springs ; all smelt of rich summer, smelt 
of fruit-time; pears rolled plenteously at our feet, and 
apples by our side; the saplings drooped to the ground 
under the weight of the damsons; and pitch four years 
old was broken from the mouth of the wine-jars. 

H.. J. 


| XXI. 
THE PLEASURE-SEEKERS. 


Pr. My dear Gorgo, what is to become of us? 
Here ‘are the king’s chargers.—[ Zo a by-stander.| My 
good sir, don’t tread on my toes.—There ! that chestnut’s 
rearing: see how fierce he is! Eunoa, you bold thing, 
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Kuvoa, ov devin; Siaypnoeiras tov a&yovta. 

@vabny peyaras, Ott ot TO Bpédos pwéver evdov. 

Oapoe, Ipakwoa' nal 8) yeyevipe? drricber, 

tol © éBav eis yoépav. 

P KaUTa cvvayeipouat HON. 
immov Kal Tov Wuyxpov div Ta partota Sedolxw 
ex Talos. oTEvOwpeEs* YNOS TOADS duly érruppel. 

TO. €& avaAds, & parep; 

iP: éyov, @ Téxva. 


To. . mapevOety 


ro 


evpapés ; 
Pr, €s Tpolav reipdpevoe 7vOov "Ayaroi, 
Kad\Mota Taldwy. elpa Onv wavta TereiTaL. 
TO. ypnopes & mpecBitis ar@yeto Oeori~aca. 
THEOCRITUS, XV. 51—63. 


XXII. 


\ rotates SO \ / t= 5) Sone 
TIS yap TOV OTOGOL yAaUKaY Vvaiovow UT’ ad 
c , U , c / yy 
nuetépas Xapitas Twetacas virodé£eTa oix@ 

> / 909 5 ’ / > Cal 
aoTraciws, ovd avOis adwpyntous atroTremret ; 

" \ , a \ ” ve 
at dé oxvfomevat yupvois mociv oixad tacw, 

| ; A 

mora pe TwWOdcdoica, OF ariOlav dddv AvOov" 
bd] \ \ 4 nr ) / a 
oxvnpal Oé madw Keveds ev TUOpéEn yNrO 
vruypois ev yovatecot Kapn pipvovtt Badoicat’ 
»” > ee | / ed > \ v 4 
ev? aici ohlow Epa émnv awpaxto. ikwvTat, 

, al lal U / > b] / n 
Tis TOV viv ToLWocde; Tis Eb EitrovTAa Hirai; 

3 so, ? \ voy ye e U 
ovK 0t0'* ov yap ét avdpes em’ epypaciw, ws tapos, 

éaOXots 
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run! He'll be the death of the groom. It’s a great 
blessing that I’ve left the child at home. 

Go. Never fear, Praxinoa: see! we’ve got behind 
now, and the horses have fallen into their places. 

Pr. There! I’m coming to myself at last. From 
a child I’ve always been afraid of a horse and the cold 
snake above every thing. Let us make haste ; ‘there’s a 
great crowd streaming this way. 

Go. To an old woman.| Are you from the court, 
~ mother? 

Old woman. Yes, children. 

Go. Is it easy to get in? 

Old woman. The Achaeans got into Troy by trying, 
my pretty ones. Any thing may be done by trying, you 
know. 

Go. The old woman’s parting speech was quite 


oracular. 
H. J. 


XXII. 
THE POET IN A MONEY-GETTING AGE. 


And who of all who dwell in the lands of the gray 
morning will throw open his doors and receive my songs 
with welcome to his house, instead of sending them 
away without a gift? Then they sulk home barefooted, 
and twit me often with their vain journey. They shrink 
back into the depths of the bare desk, and remain with 
their heads drooped on their chilly lap: that is ever their 
refuge, when they return baffled. Who in these days will 
show kindness for noble words? Where lives there 
such aman? I know not; for no longer, as of old, are 
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aivetoOat omevdovts’ vevixnvtar & v6 Kepdéwr. 

A Fe, \ / ' a ” , y > cal 
Tas 0 UT KOATw xeipas Exwv moev olceTat aOpet 
S$ - O97 >\ > / \ f 
apyupov* ovoé Kev tov atrotpivas rivt Soin, - 
> a : 
arn’ evOvs pvOeitau’ arwrépw 7) yoru Kynpn* 
avT@ pol TL yévorto’ Oeol Tipadoww do.dovs* 

Tis 6€ Kev GAXOU akovoaL; Gs TayTecow “Opnpos* 

2 > fal Mes aN > 2 a y IQs 
oUTOS doLdav A@aTOS, Os EE eued oloeTaL ovdér. 

THEOKRITUS, XVI. 5—21. 


XXIII. 
ETPOTLIH. 


Os dhapévn vdtoow édifave perdiowca, 

ai & addat pédreckov. apap 8 aveTnraTO Tadpos, 

nv Oérev dpragkas* wxds 8 ert rovtov tkaver. 

) S€ petactpepOcica piras Kadéecxev étalpas 

xelpas opeyvupevn, Tal & ov edvvavTo Kixyaveww. 

ayawv © émriBas mpdccw Oéev nite Serdis, 

ynrais aBpextoiow ém evpéa Kvpata Baivor. 

) 8e Tor épyouévoro yarnvidacKe Oadacca, 

kytea © apdls atadre Atos mporapoibe mrodotw, 

ynQoauvos 8 vrrép oidua KuBicree Buvocobe Serdpis. 

Nupeides 8 dvédvcav bre anos, al 8 dpa macat 

KnTelows veTolow éednuevar EoTLYdwvTO. 

kat & avros Bapvdouros virelp ada ’Evvociyatos 

Kopa KatiOvveav arins nyeito KeXevOov 

avtokaciyynt@’ tol & apt piv nyepéPovto 

Tpitwves, movroto PapvOpoor avdnrhpes, 

KOYAOLoWY Tavaols ydpiov péos nITVOVTES. 
MOSCHUS, I. 108—125. 
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men fain to be praised for good deeds: they are en- 
slaved to lucre. Every one keeps his hands in the bosom 
of his robe, and looks keenly to see whence he can get 
money. He would not give his neighbour the scrapings 
of the rust. No, he is ready with his proverb,—‘ Zhe 
shin is further off than the knee. May I only find some- 
thing for myself! The gods are the patrons of poets. 
Homer is enough for the whole world ; who would listen 
to anyone else? He shall be my prince of poets who 
costs me nothing.’ 
REC, Js 


XXITI. 
THE RAPE OF EUROPA. 


So saying she sat smiling on his back, and the others 
were about to mount: but suddenly up leapt the bull 
and bore off her whom he would, and swiftly reached the 
sea. She looking back called her dear playmates with 
outstretched hands, but they could not overtake her. He 
mounting the breakers coursed onward like a dolphin, 
with hoofs unmoistened treading the wide waves. The 
sea grew calm that day at his coming, and great fish 
sported around before the feet of Zeus, and the dolphin 
leapt gaily from the depths over the billow. And Nereids 
rose from out the brine and ranged themselves, all 
mounted upon monsters’ backs. And eke upon the tide 
the deep-booming Earth-shaker himself levelling the wave 
guided his own brother-over the briny path, and there 
gathered round him the Tritons, deep-toned pipers of 
ocean, with long shells sounding forth a wedding strain. 

W. E. C. 
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TRANSLATIONS. 


1f 


ZOTITPOS. 


, e , ’ 5 a 
Os 5é of ed0KEee popommov eivat Hdn TH BaBvrAove 
/ ) 
arioxerbat, tpocedOav Aapei atrerruvOavero ef trept 
TOAAOD KapTa ToLéeTar THV BaBura@va éreiv. TvOo- 
Mevos O€ WS TOAAOU TLU@TO, GAO éBovrceTO, OKS 
>_ sf ” Ei an Wes Xo a Nie 
avTos Te EoTat 6 EXWVY aUTHY Kal EwUTOD TO *épyov 
” F , \ > lal / a > / 
éorat’ Kapta yap év toto Iléponoe ai ayaboepyiat 
> | \ / id “ Vv / > 
és TO Tpocw peyabeos Tima@vTat. adr Mév VUY OvUK 
> / ” \ 5 / ¢ y nr 
éppatero épyw Suvaros eival pw dToxerpinv Toimoat, 
> uu < \ / % ‘ b] b] , z 
el & éwuTov AwBnocapevos avTomorAnces és avTOUS. ev= 
lal 3 > Lal / e \ n / 
Oadra ev éhadpe@ Tomadpevos EwvTov KwBaTat AWRyv 
a en 
avnKETTOV’ aTroTa“aVv yap EwvTOD THY piva Kal Ta 
OTA, Kal THY KOUNY KAKOS TeplKelpas Kal wacTLyWCas, 
Oc mapa Aapeiov. Aapetos dé kdpra Bapéws iveuke, 
idov avdpa SoxipodTatov NekwBnpévov’ Ex Te TOD Opo- 
J / a, or / \ yy / e/ ” 
vov avatnoncas avéBacé Te kab elpeTd pw, boris ein 
¢€ U A / e ees. * b] 
6 AwBnocapevos Kal 6 TL ToujcavTa. Oo Oé cle’ OUK 
Bd e oe v4 \ \ a ww Py / , 
EoTl OUTOS MVP OTL wy OV TO EoTe SVVapIs TOTAUTH 
a Ka n 
éue On woe Siabeivas’ ote TLs GAAOTplwv, o BacireDd, 
' ” bd ’ 72% > ee \ / 
Tade Epyactal, aN avTos éy@ euewuTov, Sevvov Te 
, > ‘ / n ¢€ a ee. 
movevpevos Aaoupious Iléponat catayedav. 6 8 apel- 
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I. 


ZOPYRUS. 


When he thought that the fatal moment for Babylon 
to be taken had come, he went to Darius, and inquired 
of him if he attached great importance to the capture. 
On learning that the king desired it anxiously, he next 
began to scheme that he should be the captor himself 
and have the credit of the achievement; for among the 
Persians good services count much for promotion. Now 
he decided that he could reduce the city by no other 
method than that of mutilating himself and deserting to 
the enemy. 

Thereupon, making light of it, he mutilated himself 
frightfully,—cut off his nose and ears, cropped his hair 
villainously, scourged himself, and so went to Darius. 
Darius was much distressed to see a person so respect- 
able thus disfigured. He sprang up from his throne, and 
cried aloud, and asked him who had done it, and on 
what account. 

He said :—‘ There lives not the man, save thee, who 
has the power to have brought me to this plight ; nor has 
an alien, O King, done this thing. I have done it to my- 
self, indignant that Assyrians should laugh at Persians.’ 
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B ree: 29 4 > 8 a BA A > / ww 
€T0’ @ OXETALMTATE avdpar, Epyw TO aicxloT@ ov- 
voua TO KaAMO TOV Eev, has dia Tos TOALOPKEUPLEVOUS 
Vos , n Mae i , 
cewuTov avnkéatas Siabeivac’ Ti 8’, @ paTate, \eo- 
Bupevov ced Odacor of Togo TapacTHcoVTaL; KOS 
ov ébérhwoas Tav dpevav cewvTov SiadOelpas; 6 Se 
a c / \» D ’ 
ele’ el “eV TOL UTrEpeTiOca TA EMeAXOV TOLNcELY, OVK 
” an 4 a » > See SR n / 4 
dp me Tepletoes* vov O em’ éwewuTod Baropevos erpnéa. 
HON OV, NV pn TaV cav Senon, alpéowev BaBvrOva. 
éyo pev yap as yw avTo“odjow és TO TEelyos Kal 
pycw pos avTovs ws UTd aed Tade TérovOa. 
HERODOTUS, III. 154—155. 


II. 


H TON SKTOON KA@APSIS. 


Oarvavtes Sé of SKvOar Kabalpovtar tpdT@ Touwmde’ 
ounoamevot Tas Kehadras Kal éxmAvvapevot, Tovedat 

een A in. 3 \ ' t Jin a 
Tepl TO Tama Tae’ erreav EVAa oTHTwWaL Tpia és GA- 
ANra KEKAipéva, Tepl TADTA TidouS ELpLVéous TrEepLTeEl- 
vovat, cupppdtavtes S¢ ws wadiata, AlOovs ex Tupds 
Siafhavéas €oBaddovor €s cxadny Keyévnv ev péow 
tov EvNwv Te Kal TaY Titov. eats 5é odt KavvaBis 
guouévn ev TH yYOpN, WARY TayUTHTOS Kal weyabeos 
TO vw euhepectaty’ Taityn Sé-TOArAG drrephéper 1 
KdvvaBis. avtn Kal avTomaTn Kal orretpopéevn veTas’ 
kal €€ avtns Opnixes wév Kal efpara rotedvrat Tolot 

t ¢ t ee Pay \ q 
Awéorot Opmowotata’ ovd av baoTis pn Kapta TpiBov 
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The king answered, ‘Rashest of men, thou hast put 
the fairest name to the foulest deed, in saying that thou 
hast thus terribly dealt with thyself by reason of the siege. 
Fool; why is the enemy to yield the sooner for thy muti- 
lation? Is it not plain that thou hast travelled out of 
thy wits in mangling thy flesh?’ He replied: ‘Had I 
imparted to thee what I meant to do, thou wouldst not 
have suffered me: as it is, I have acted on my proper 
risk. Now, therefore, if thy means fail not, we take 
Babylon. For I will desert, as I am, to the city wall, 
and tell them that I have suffered this from thee.’ 

1 Ao 


a; 
SKYTHIAN MODE OF PURIFICATION. 


And after a burial the Skythians purify themselves in 
the following manner. They first soap their heads and 
wash them clean, and then treat their bodies thus: 
placing three sticks leaning together, they stretch over 
them woollen felt, and when they have made it as air- 
tight as possible they put stones red-hot from the fire 
into a basin lying in the middle of the sticks and felt. 
Now they have a sort of hemp growing in their country, . 
very much like flax except in thickness and height, in 
_ which respects the hemp far exceeds flax. It grows both 
wild and under culture: and the Thrakians also make 
clothes of it which are very like linen; indeed no one 
unless he were very well acquainted with it could detect 
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¥ 7A € 
ein avTns Siayvoin divov 7) KavvaBuds éate’ Os dé wy 
BQ/ 
el0é Kw THY KavydBLda, Alveov SoKnoes eivat TO elua. 
/ + J e = 10 a / \ / > \ 
TAaUTNS wv ol {KvOat THS KavvaBios TO oTéppa erredv 
/ 
AaBwor, Vrodvvovar VTd Tovs Tidous, Kal errevTa ETrI- 
Baddovet To oréppa eri Tors Siadavéas AiOous TO 
mupt* To Sé Oupinras ertBardopevor, Kal atwida Tapé- 
NeTAl ToTavTnY Wate ‘EXAHViK? ovdewia av jv Tupin 
3 ! Pee Na , ee. A yee) 29 AR 
dmoxpatncere’ of 5& YxvOat dydpevot TH Tupin epvov- 
fuse > \ Co ae. 4S 9 \ ‘ a 
Tal. TOUTO opt avTl NoUTpOD éoTi* ov yap dn AOUYTAL 
béate TO Tapdtray TO coma’ ai Sé yuvaixes avTav 
Udwp tapayéoveat Katacwxovoet tept NiOov tTpnydv 
Ths KuTaplocov Kat Kédpov Kal AuBavov EvXov, Kab 
eTElTa TO KATATWYOMEVOY TOUTO TayD dv KaTaTAaC- 
covTat Tav TO Copa Kal TO TpdcwTov’ Kal dwa pev 
bd / / 3 \ / yy a be > / 
evwdin ohéas amd TovTov loxet, Qua Sé arraipéovoat 
TH Sevtépy imépn THY KaTaTrAaaTUY ylvovTat KaBapat 
Kal Napwtpal. 
HERODOTUS, IV. 73—75. 


III. 
@OEMISTOKAEOTS TNOMH. 


Ka 5) To O Néi Fpece 9 VTrOOnKN, Kat 
pta on TO OewioroKréi Hpece 2) nN, Ka 
O\ \ a ; , ee > \ \ , \ 
ovdev Tpos TadTa apeupapevos Hie éTl THY véa THY 
EvpuBiadew. amixdpevos Se pn OédeEw of Kowwdv Tt 
n . Re, fa ee es \ pA > / 
mpnyua cuppa’ 6 & avrov és Tv véa Exéedeve Eo Bav- 

a} ¢ / 
Ta réyew el Te OdreL. EvOadTa 6 Oepictoxréns Tapt- 


, 7 e / n / / x a M 
Copevos ol KaTAaNEYyEeL KElWa TE TAVTA Ta NKOVOE Myy- 
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whether the fabric was made of flax or hemp, and any 
person who has never seen hemp will suppose the clothes 
to be of flax. The Skythians then take the seed of this 
hemp, and creeping under the felt proceed to throw the 
seed upon the stones that have been made red-hot in the 
fire; and when it is thrown upon them, it smoulders and 
produces such a steam, that no Grecian vapour-bath 
could surpass it. And the Skythians howl with delight 
at their vapour-bath. This serves them instead of wash- 
ing; for they do not wash their bodies with water at all: 
but their women pound up cypress and cedar and frankin- 
cense wood with a rough stone, pouring a little water 
upon it gradually; and then with this paste, which is 
thick, they besmear the whole of the body and the face ; 
and while they acquire hereby a sweet scent, at the 
same time when they take off the plaister on the second 
day they come out clean and bright. 
W. E. C. 


iA. 


THEMISTOKLES AT THE COUNCIL OF 
WAR BEFORE SALAMIS. 


Themistokles was extremely pleased with the sugges- 
tion ; and without making any reply thereto, he started 
for Eurybiades’ ship, and. on arriving said he wished to 
confer with him on public business; and the other bade 
him come on board and say whatever he wanted. Then 
Themistokles sat down beside him and detailed to him 
all that he had heard from Mnesiphilus, pretending it 
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TOY TpoTepov AexXOévTwV, ws éTEav aTaipwot ato 
Larapivos Scadpycovtas’ tapedvT@yv yap THY cuppa- 
5) ” PON ee: OF r oe \ 
xov ovK épepé of KOTpov ovdéva KaTnyopéew* oO é 
dddouv ROyou elyeTo, éywv Tade° "Ev col vov earl 
coca Tv “Edddba, Hv enol TreiOn vavpayinv avTod 
4 4 \ ' U n , 
pévov trovéecOat, unde tevOopwevos TovTwY Totct Né- 
3 / \ \ ] \ \ n > he) 
yovot avagevEns mpos Tov IoOuov tas vias. avrides 
yap éxatepov axovaoas. mpos pev TO IcOu@ ocup- 
Badrov év Twerayel avaTerTapéevm vavpaynoets, €S 
i be t liad xX ? 
me ny ¢€ n , / > n y / 
0 HKioTa nuiv ciupopov eats vnas Eéxovct BapuTépas 
kal apiOuov éXdocovas’ TodTo bé, amrodéers Ladapiva 
bla 
te kal Méyapa kal Alywav, yvrep Kal Ta adda 
EUTUY NT WED. 


HERODOTUS, VIII. 53—6o. 
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was his own, and making several additions, till he per- 
suaded him by his entreaties to leave the ship, and con- 
voke the generals to the council. And when they were 
assembled accordingly, before Eurybiades laid before 
them the account of his reasons for having brought the 
generals together, Themistokles began talking with great 
vehemence, as he was deeply in earnest. And as he 
was speaking, the Korinthian general Adeimantus son of 
Okytus. said, ‘‘Themistokles, in the games those who 
start before the signal are flogged.” And he replied in 
excuse, “Yes, but they who are left behind win no 
crown.” Qn this occasion then he answered the Korin- 
thian civilly, and did not repeat to Eurybiades anything 
of what he had said before, namely, that the moment 
they weighed anchor from Salamis they would run away, 
—as it would not have been at all to his advantage to 
denounce the allies in their presence,—but laid stress on 
a different argument, and spoke as follows: “It is now 
in your power to save Greece, if you take my advice to 
remain here and give battle, and do not, in deference to 
those of our number who recommend that course, remove 
the ships towards the Isthmus. Just hear and contrast 
the two plans. If you engage near the Isthmus you will 
have to fight in an open sea, which is the most disadvan- 
tageous position for us who have the heavier and fewer 
ships: and secondly, you will lose Salamis and Megara 
and Aegina, even if we succeed in other respects.” 
W. E. C. 
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TA ATIO TON OEQN ZHMEIA. 


e \ Ss ? al 3 / / 
doa pev ody ex THY avOpwrivwv TeKunplov Kal 
lal er > bd Ps) On 3 4 ‘ \ be 
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a A tol / 
Kat Tois ato TMV Deady enpelous yevopméevots Eels TA TOL- 
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b] A / n | \ > \ 
doparas Siatpaccecfe, TobTO pév Ta Eis TOS KW- 
A cd a \ J ee tal ’ 
dvvous HKovTa, ToUTO Oé eis Ta &EwW THY KLVdUVeD. 
xp S€ Kal eis Ta idla TadTa péyLoTa Kal TIcTOTaTa 
nysicOar. oipwar yap vmas érictacbas OTL TOAKOL HOH 
v \ \ a a! / »” 
avOpwrrot pr) KaBapol yetpas 7) ado TL piacpa exov- 
Tes cuveta Bates eis TO TWAOLOY TVVATTWONET AY META THS 
avTav Wuyis Tovs oolws SvaKeysévous TA pds TOds 
ie. a We gee o's > , \ oy 
Oeovs* todo bé Hdn Erépovs atrodopévous ev ov, KiV- 
\ 
duvevcavras 5é Tos ExyaTous KwWdvVOUS 81a TOs TOL- 
ovtous dvOpwous* TovTo Sé iepois TapactavTes TOA- 
a 7 
Aol 67) Kkatadbavels éyévovto ovy datos dvTes Kal Bva- 
Ul i \ \ / \ / 3 \ 
K@AVOVTES TA lepa pn ylyverOat Ta vomitopeva. Epmol 
Tolvuy év Tact TOUTOLS TA évayTia éyéveTo. TOUTO [EV 
\ A / / > / Als 
yap ocols auveTrAEvaa, KAANICTOLS EXPNTAaVTO TROIS 
com rn ’ ig 
TovTo Sé Otrov iepois mapéotny, ovK Eativ OTrov ovyt 
/ 4 #& \ Lee 4 \ > \ > n / 
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lal , tal 
TeKunpia elvat THs aitias, OTL ovK adnOH pov ovToL 
KaTHYyopoUct. 
ANTIPHON, De Caede Herodis, S§ 81—83. 
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IV. 


THE GODS WITNESSES TO MEN'S 
INNOCENCE OR GUILT. 


Such proofs as could be furnished on grounds of 
human probability and evidence, you have already heard. 
But those further signs which have been sent by the 
gods ought, in such a matter, to have no slight influence 
on the verdict. It is mainly by reliance on the gods 
that you direct with safety the interests of the common- 
weal, whether those interests are running their appointed 
dangers, or stand clear of peril. And in private con- 
cerns also the teaching of the gods ought to be deemed 
most important and most sure. You are doubtless aware 
that, in many instances, men redhanded or otherwise 
polluted have, by entering the same ship, involved in 
their own destruction those who were pure in their rela- 
tions to the gods—that others, escaping death, have 
incurred the extremity of danger through the presence of 
such men. Very many, again, on standing beside the 
sacrifice have been discovered to be impure, and ob- 
structive of the usual rites. In all such cases an oppo- 
site fortune has been mine. In the first place, all who 
have sailed with me have enjoyed most favourable voy- 
ages : in the next, whenever I have assisted at a sacrifice, 
it has in every instance been most favourable. These 
facts I claim as strong evidence touching the present 
charge and the falsity of the prosecutor’s accusations. 

Ri Gy J. 
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V. 
EK TOT TEPIKAEOTS ENMITA®PIOT. 


Soxet Sé wot Snrodv avdpos apetny TPOTN Te wNVU- 
/ n ¢ n n . 
ovoa Kal TeNevtala BeBaodca 7 vdv TOVSE KATATTPO- 
r aN n ov / 7 . \ 
gy. Kal yap Tols TaNXa yelpoor Sixatoy Tv és TOS 
ToAeuous UTrép THS TaTpioos avdpayablav mpotiPerbat’ 
ayabe yap Kaxov ddavicavTes Kowas LAddov Opéedn- 
cay 7) x THY idiav EBNaryav. TAdvde 5é ode TOUT 
\ ” ae, / 3 s 5 ee 
Tis THY ETL ATOAAVOLW TpoTYNnaas euadaKicOn ovTE 
mevias érmids ws Kav ett SLahvyov avtTny TAOVTHCELEV 
avaBodnv Tod Seivod émromoato’ Thv dé Tov évayTiov 
TiyLwpiav ToOeworépav avtav NaBovTes Kal Kwddvov 
dua Tovde KaXNoTOV vopicavtes EBovAnOncav per 
avtov Tovs pev TimmpeicOa, Tdv dé épicaOar, Ehrrlds 
\ eee ae \ a / > / ” j 
pev TO adaves Tod KatopOdcew émitpévrarTes, Epy@ 
dé rept Tod 76n dpapévov odiow avtois akwdvres 
t Rae 7 Are A U 3 \ a n 
metrolOévat, Kal év AUTO TO adver Oat Kai Tabeiv war- 
Nov Hynadpevorn TO evddvTes oWCeTOat TO ev aio pov 
Tod Noyou Epuyov TO & Epyov TO cwpaTe UTrémeway, 
you uy pyov 76 od pewar, 
a > / nr / A ’ n a U 
kal Sv éXaxlotou Kaipod Tuyns apa axuy THs SoENS 
faAXov 1) TOD Séovs amnAXNaynoav. 
‘THUKYDIDES, Il. 42. 
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AP 


FROM THE FUNERAL ORATION OF 
PERIKLES. 


I find a true illustration of manly worth—whether it 
be as a first manifestation, or as a crowning proof—in 
the final scene of these men’s lives. And right it is for 
men otherwise inglorious to shield their fatherland with 
the virtues of the warrior; for so they hide their evil in 
their good, and help their country as soldiers more than 
they hurt her as men. Not one of these was unnerved 
by his wealth or by the ambition for its prolonged enjoy- 
ment. Not one, tempted by the poor man’s hope that 
he will yet struggle out of his poverty into wealth, de- 
clined the instant peril. They had formed a wish, dearer 
than those desires, for the chastisement of their enemies ; 
they believed that no venture could be nobler than 
theirs ; they were content to make that venture, to deal 
_ that chastisement, to battle for those desires, committing 
to hope the uncertain issue, but, for what confronted 
them, resolved to trust themselves; and when the danger 
came, believing that to strike and suffer was better than 
to yield and be spared, they guarded their memories 
from shame by standing the ordeal with their lives; and 
in One instant, at the supreme moment of their fortune, 
passed from the place, not of their fear, but of their 
fame. 


Bc}. 
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VI. 
ITEPIKAHS. 


¢ \ \ ¢ , U \ \ \ 
O Mev yap novxaloyTas Te Kat TO vavTiKoV Oepa- 
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\ Lal / 
unde TH modet Kivduvevovtas &bn TreprécecOas’ of SE 
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\ 18 / n + fal b) \ \ \ 
kal idia Képdn Kanes &s te ods avtods Kal tovs Evp- 
fayous evronXiTevaear, & KaTopOovpeva ev Tois idubTats 
Tin Kal Gperia wadrrov Hv, charévta Sé TH TOAEL 
uA 
és Tov ToXenov BrAAGBH xablctato. altioy O Hv, OTe 
éxeivos ev OuvaTos @Y TH TE AEcwpaTe Kal TH yvOL_N, 
XpnuaTav Te Siahavas ddwpoTaTos YyEevopEvos, KATELYE 
TO TAOS EXevOEpws, Kal OUK tryeTO “~aAROV UT avTOD 
x‘ 5 a - \ \ > > , 
 avTos nye Sud TO pus) KT@pevos €E OV TpoonKdYTOY 
\ , ‘ , / > > » at 
Thv Svvapl mpos noovyyv TL EyELV, GAN EYOV €TT 
akiicet Kal pos Opynyv Te avTeTety. O7TOTE Your 
y ; cat \ \ og n 
alcOoird Te avTovs Tapa Katpov UBpe Capoodrras, 
Aéyou xatérrAnooev eri TO hoPeicbar, kal SedioTas 
5 9 , > / U ee \ ‘al tal ; DED 
av addoyos avtixabictn Tarww él TO Oapoeiv. éyiyve- 
/ U \ / ” \ ¢ >\ “ / 
TO Te NOY pev Snuoxpatia, épyw Sé Vio TOU mpwrou 
3 \ > ‘ e \ wv 7 9 \ ~ 
avdpos apyn. ot dé tatepov, toot avTot padXov mTpds 
> / A \ ’ Ud n n ¢ 
ANANAOVS OVTES KAL OPEYOMEVOL TOV TPWTOS EKATTOS 
, , , > ey \ fal 5 / \ 
ylyvecOa, érpatrovto Ka? Hdovas TO Snum Kal Ta 
mpaywata évoddvat. 
THUKYDIDES, Il. 65. 
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VI. 
POLICY OF PERIKLES. 

For he said that, if they pursued a policy of self- 
restraint, and developed their navy, without seeking to 
extend their empire in the war, or doing anything to 
endanger the state, they would be victorious. But in all 
these respects they took the opposite course ; and besides 
they were led by considerations of private ambition and 
private interest to engage in schemes seemingly extra- 
neous to the war, with evil result both to themselves and 
to their allies, schemes which if successful were chiefly 
for the honour and advantage of individuals, while their 
failure proved an obstacle to the state in the prosecution 
of the war, And the reason was this: Pericles, on the 
strength of the great influence which his reputation and 
his cleverness had secured to him, and of the clear proof 
which he had given of his complete superiority to bribery, 
used boldly to check the people; not seeking his power 
by unworthy arts, but holding it by the title of merit, 
never speaking to please, but, upon occasion provoking 
his hearers by contradiction, he rather led them than 
allowed them to lead him. Thus whenever he perceived 
that they were at all unduly emboldened by arrogance, 
he would by his language cow them into timidity, and if 
on the contrary they were unreasonably afraid, he would 
re-establish their confidence again. And so there came 
to be nominally a democracy, really an empire held 
by the leading citizen. His successors, however, who 
were more on an equality with one another, while they 
endeavoured each to be first, set themselves to gratify the 
people even to the extent of giving them the control of 


the imperial policy. W. E. C. 
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VII. 
NATMAXIA. or 


ot dé IleXomrovynarot, érretd2) avtots of “AOnvatos 
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\ v / e/ > ww / > \ 
Tas dpiota TAEovaas, OTs, Eb Apa vouioas ert THY 
fal > \ 
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4 A \ 
BonOav tavTn TapaTréot, fur) Svadvyotev TEOVTA TOV 
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ora O bé B 0 \ \ n @ / b] / o é 
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I] U 4 \ \ aa \ “@ \ vf a 
éuBiBacas emer Tapa THY yiVv" Kal o Tels Gua TOV 
Meconviov tapeBonGer. idovtes bé of TleXotrovynovoe 
\ / 8 / , x ” 
KaTa play emt Képws TapaTAéovtas Kal dn ovTas 
> \ fal / \ \ A a ¢f > , 
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\ > / \ Ui U \ lal b) 
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a “ fal ec 
AnrvrecOar. THv bé Evdexa pev aitrep nyobvTo UTrexpevd- 
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T emt tiv évavriay viv] Not being satisfied with the reading éml 


Thy eavTav ynv, I have introduced a conjectural correction of my 
own. See Fournal of Philology, U. 333. 
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VIL. 
MANQ@UVRES IN THE GULF OF CORINTH. 


The Peloponnesians, finding that the Athenians did 
not sail into the narrow waters of the gulf to meet them, 
and wishing to bring them there in spite of themselves, 
put out to sea at daybreak with their ships drawn up 
four abreast and sailed east in the direction of the gulf so 
as to threaten the opposite coast, the right wing leading 
in accordance with its position at anchor: on this wing 
they stationed their fastest sailers, twenty in number, in 
order that, if Phormion thinking they were sailing against 
Naupaktus should himself sail along the coast in that 
direction to rélieve the place, the Athenians, instead of 
escaping the movement of their advancing squadron and 
getting clear of their wing, might be intercepted by the 
fast sailers above-mentioned. Phormion, as the Pelopon- 
nesians expected, seeing them putting out to sea, and 
being alarmed for the safety of Naupaktus which was 
unprotected, reluctantly and hastily embarked his men 
and sailed along the shore, while at the same time the 
Messenian land force moved to the rescue. When the 
Peloponnesians saw the Athenians sailing along the coast 
in single file and now within the gulf, close to the shore, 
the very thing they desired, wheeling suddenly at a signal 
they sailed in line against the Athenians, each captain 
making such speed as he could, in the hope of capturing 
the whole fleet. And while eleven Athenian ships, those 
which were leading, escaped the Peloponnesian wing as 
it wheeled, and sailed into mid channel, the rest, as they 
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VIIL. 
ATIOAOTIA AAKIBIAAOT. 


1907 v x79 ¢€ “ / a 4 ¥ 
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No ’ 2 U 3 \ \ ' \¢d 
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év Tivos NapmpoTnTe mpoéoxov, ev wev TO KAT avToOvs 
rn / 
Bi Xumnpovs ovTas, Tois épwolots pev padiota erevTra 
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<4 
mpootoinaly te Evyyevelas Tick Kal un) OvcaY KaTa- 
x / » Ye 4 x 9 ‘iS , ” e 
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were endeavouring to escape, were overtaken, driven on 
shore, and disabled, and such of the men as did not leave 
them and swim to the land were put to the sword. The 
Peloponnesians fastened hawsers to several of the Athe- 
nian ships and proceeded to tow them away empty, only 
one having been captured with its crew on board. The 
Messenians however came to the rescue, plunged into 
the sea armed as they were, got on board, and fighting 
from the decks recovered several when they were already 
being towed away. 
H. J. 


VIII, 


ALKIBIADES DEFENDS HIS OWN 
CONDUCT. 


Neither is it unfair that if a man is proud of his 
doings he should hold himself aloof, since in like manner 
he who is in trouble has no partner in his misfortune. 
But as when we are unfortunate we are not spoken to, so 
on the same principle people must tolerate our pride 
when we are in prosperity, or else share their own suc- 
cesses with us before they claim a like return. And I 
know that men of this sort, and all who have been 
especially distinguished in any way, are in their own 
lifetime disliked, chiefly by their equals, and next in their 
intercourse with other people, but that in succeeding 
generations persons are found to claim relationship with 
them, even when none exists, and their country, which- 
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\ P / / > Ul ¢ , I 
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> Gil. BS Jee ? , 
otnca év Maytwela rept tadv arravtey ayovicacba’ 


€& ob Kal Tepuyevdmevot TH payn ovdérw Kal viv Be- 
Baiws Oapoodcot. Kai tadra y éun vedTns Kal avova 
mapa pvow Soxovoa eivar és tTHv IleXomrovynolwv bv- 
vam Neyous Te Tpérovew Gpirnoe, Kab Opyh mloTw 
pg Sat émretoe. Kal vov He) ta appa auTny, 
GN’ Ews eyo Te Ert axpalo pet avTis Kai 6 Nuxlas 
eUTUYNS SoKEl eivat, aTroxpyoacbe TH Exatépov Mov 
wopenria. 
THUKYDIDES, VI. 16, 17. 


IX. 


H TOT AHMOT KATATIAHEIS. 
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ever it be, instead of regarding them as aliens and evil- 
doers, boasts of them as its own sons and heroes. Con- 
sider then whether I, while I aim at these objects and 
am in consequence privately decried, have any superior 
in the conduct of your public policy. For example, by 
uniting the leading powers of Peloponnese, without much 
danger or expense to you, I obliged the Lacedaemo- 
nians to stake their all at Mantinea on the issue of a 
single day: and since then, though they were victorious in 
the battle, they have never to this day felt really secure. 
Indeed it was my youth and folly, thought to be so pre- 
ternatural, which discovered appropriate language with 
which to approach the Peloponnesian power, and inspir- 
ing confidence by its passion gained them over. Dis- 
miss then your alarm at it now; and as long as I am 
successful in its employment, and Nikias appears fortu- 
nate, make the most of the services of us both. w. E. Cc. 


IX. 
THE REIGN OF TERROR AT ATHENS. 


The rest of the citizens, alarmed by the discovery 
that the conspiracy was so extensive, no longer offered 
any objection: or if any one ventured to object, he was 
presently made away with in some convenient way ; and 
in such cases there was no search for the perpetrators of 
the crime, and suspected persons were not required to 
justify’ themselves. Indeed the democrats remained per- 
fectly quiet, the panic amongst them being such that 


1 Or, according to the received interpretation, ‘‘ were not pun- 
ished.” There is authority for this use of d:calwors and dixaody ; see 
Liddell and Scott, s.v. decacéw, and Ruhnken’s Timaeus, p. 85: but 
the other meaning seems here more appropriate. 
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/ a , tal / 

necav ot TOU Snmov, ws peTéYoVTA TWA TAY yuyvope- 

n « s / 
vov. évicav yap Kal ods ovK av ToTé TIS ETO ES 
/ 

Odyapyiav tpaTrécOa' Kal TO dmrioTov ovTOL méyt- 
\ \ \ b / \ n > \ 

OTOV TpOs TODS TrOAAODS érrolncar, Kal TAELCTA és THY 

TOV dd\iyav acdddeav Bpédycar, BéBaov Tv ami- 

otiav TO Snu@ mpos EauvTOV KaTATTHCAVTES. 


THUCYDIDES, VIII. 66, 


X. 


AIOKAEIAOT MHNTSI*. 


épn yap elvar pev avdparrodov ot éml Aavupilo, 
dety O€ KopicacOa atropopav. dvacras Sé mpe Wev- 
abeis THs Wpas Badifev* eivar 5é maveédnvov. érreb 
dé mapa Td mporrvAaov Td Atovicou jv, 6pav avOpa- 
Tous ToANOVS amd Tod wdeiov KaTaBaivoytas eis TIDY 
opxnotpav’ Seicas 5é avtovs, eiveNOov Vrr0 THY oKLAY 
Kabéferbar petad tod Kiovos Kal tis oTndyns ef F 
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a man who escaped violence thought it a piece of luck, 
even though he never opened his mouth. Thus they 
lost all heart, thinking that the conspiracy was much 
more widely spread than it really was; for they could 
not ascertain its extent, the size of the city and their 
ignorance of each other’s sentiments preventing them, 
For the same reason it was impossible for any man to 
pour out his wrongs to another with a view to retaliation 
upon an assailant, as he would have found that the person 
to whom he was about to tell them was either a stranger, 
or, if an acquaintance, one whom he could not trust: 
for the members of the democratic party all approached 
one another suspiciously, each thinking his neighbour 
concerned in the plot’, Indeed men whom no one 
would have suspected of oligarchical tendencies were 
among the conspirators, and their complicity heightened 
the distrust prevailing among the democrats, and by con- 
firming their mutual suspicions contributed more than 
anything else to the security of the oligarchs. H, J. 


xX. 
DIOKLEIDES DENOUNCES THE MUTILA- 
TORS OF THE HERMAE. 

Diokleides said that he had a slave at Laurium, and 
that he had occasion to go for a payment due to him, 
He rose early, mistaking the time, and set forth; it was 
a full moon. When he had come to the gateway of 
Dionysus, he saw several persons descending from the 
Odeum into the orchestra; afraid of them, he drew into 
the shade, and crouched down between the pillar and 


1 Compare Aristot. Aolitics VIII. (V.) 11, 1313 b 4 mavra moceiy 
€£ wv Ore udduora ayvwres adAnAols EcovTar TayTes* 4 yap Yyvwots 
migTw moet uaddov mpds dAAjAovs. 
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‘ o 4 a , > , \ eee 
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/ \ nr U \ / , / 
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n rn d / 
ExaTov pvOv TOV ex TOD Snpociov, éav Sé KaTAaTY@pEV 
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the column with the bronze statue of the general. He 
saw persons about 300 in number standing round in 
groups of fifteen, or some of twenty men: and seeing 
their faces in the moonlight, he recognised most of them. 
Thus, in the first place, judges, he assumed this story—a 
most extraordinary one—in order, I fancy, that it might 
rest with him to include in this list any Athenian he 
pleased, or at pleasure to exempt him. He said that 
after seeing this he went to Laurium, and on the follow- 
ing day heard of the mutilation of the Hermae; and so 
he knew immediately that these men were the culprits. 
On coming to the city he found commissioners of inquiry, 
already chosen and a reward of 100 minae proclaimed. 
Seeing Euphemus, the brother of Kallias son of Telekles, 
sitting in the forge, he took him up to the temple of 
Hephaestus, and told him what I have told you,—that 
he had seen us on the night in question. Now, he said, 
he did not desire to have money from the State rather 
than from us, if so he could keep us as friends. Then 
Euphemus answered that he had done well in mentioning 
it, and said,—‘ Now pray come to the house of Leogoras, 
that you and I may confer there with Andokides and 
the other needful persons.’ He stated that next day he 
had come and was in the act of knocking at the door, 
when my father, who happened to be going out, said,— 
‘Are you the visitor whom the company here expect? 
Well, you ought not to reject such friends,—and with 
these words he was gone. So in this way he sought to 
ruin my father, by representing him as an accomplice. 
Our answer, he said, was that we had decided to offer 
him two silver talents instead of the hundred minae from 
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the treasury, and that, if we attained our objects, he 
should be one of us; and that pledges to this effect were 
exchanged. His own reply, he said, was that he would 
think over it; and that we desired him to come to the 
house of Kallias son of Telekles, in order that Kallias also 
might be present :—thus, again, he sought to ruin my 
brother-in-law. He said that he went to the house .of 
Kallias, concluded an agreement with us, and gave us 
pledges on the Acropolis; and that we, after covenanting 
to give him the money at the beginning of the next 
month, still fail to keep our word or to pay: that, there- 
fore, he had come to expose the whole transaction. 

To this purport, judges, he laid the impeachment, 
and he gave in the names of the men whom he said that 
he had recognised, forty-two in number,—first, Manti- 
theus and Aphepsion, members of the Council, and 
present in the chamber,—and then the rest. Peisander 
rose and said that the law of Skamandrius ought to be 
repealed, and the denounced persons put on the wheel, 
—‘so that before night they should learn all the culprits.’ 
The Council shouted that he said well. Hearing this, 
Mantitheus and Aphepsion placed themselves as suppli- 
ants at the hearth, entreating to be spared the rack, and 
to be permitted to give sureties and stand their trial. 
Having obtained this with difficulty, and having given 
sureties, they mounted their horses, and fled to the 
enemy; deserting their country and their sureties, who 
were bound to take all the liabilities of the bailee. The 
Council, after retiring to a secret conference, had us 
seized and put in the pillory. Then they called up 
the Generals, and ordered them to proclaim that those 
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Kal edelmvet Kel. 
ANDOKIDES, De Mystertis, 383—45. 


XI. 
TEAONAL 
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UmepéBarror, ws érpiapuny €& Kal tpidKxovta Tadav- 
\ ¢ «A 
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_ Athenians who lived in the city should proceed under 
arms to the market-place,—those at the Long Walls, to 
the Theseum,—those in the Peiraeus, to the market-place 
of Hippodamus; that before dawn the knights should 
sound the trumpet-call to the Anakeum ; that the Council 
should go to the Akropolis, and sleep there: and that 
the Presidents should sleep in the Rotunda. The Boeo- 
tians, having heard of these doings, had taken the field, 
and were on the frontier. Diokleides, the author of this 
mischief, was crowned, as if he had been the preserver of 
the State,—was conducted in a car to the Prytaneum,— 
and was there entertained. B.C dy: 


XI. 
TAX-FARMERS. 

I will tell you why these men now hold this view. 
Agyrrhius, this highly respectable person, became chief 
farmer of the two-per-cent. tax’ two years ago,, buying it 
for thirty talents; and had for his partners the whole set 
who muster under the white poplar®; you know what 
they are like. (I always fancy that they flock thither for 
a double object,—to receive money for not overbidding, 
and to take shares in a tax when it goes cheap.) Having 
cleared three talents and discovered the value of the in- 
vestment, they combined,—took the others into partner- 
ship,—and were on the point of getting the contract again 
for thirty talents. As no one was ready to bid against 
them, I appeared before the Senate, and went on bidding 
higher until I bought the tax for thirty-six talents. Then, 
having driven off these men and given you securities, I 


1 Upon all imports and exports: Boeckh, P. Z. III. iv. 
2 Where the rwAnryjprov was : 2. and II. iii, 
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mrelaTous eivat nuty 70eXov av Torovade oloomep eye, 
ToUTous 5€ waddioTa pev aTrodwrévat, ef Sé py, Elvat 
b] al 
Tovs fn emritpérovTas avrois. 
ANDOKIDES, De A/ysteriis, 133—136. 
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’ received the money, and paid it to the State; nor was I 
a loser myself,—indeed our company made some small 
profit out of it, while I prevented these men from 
sharing among them six talents of your money. 

Thus warned, they took counsel together. ‘This 
fellow will neither help himself to the public money, nor 
allow us to do so. He will keep watch, and hinder us 
from dividing the spoils of the Treasury. And more- 
over, whenever he catches any one of us at mischief 
he will bring him into the public courts and ruin him. 
Therefore this man must be put out of the way by fair 
means or foul.’ This, judges, was the desirable course 
for them. Your course should be the opposite. I could 
wish that the majority of our citizens were even such 
as I am, and that these men were crushed,—that would 
be best of all,—or else that we had men who would 
repress them. 


XII. 
GENUS AND SPECIES. 


Sokr. Some god, or godlike man—the Egyptian 
story says that he was one Theuth—perceived that lan- 
guage contains an infinite range of sounds. He it was 
who first discovered that the vocal element in the im- 
mense range of sound is not one, but manifold; that, 
secondly, there are other elements, not vocal, yet in 
some sense sonant, reducible, like the former, to a 
definite number ; and thirdly, a class of symbols which 
he distinguished as what we now call mutes. Next 
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TavTov avTav palo, TodToV Tov Seapov av Aoyiod- 
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adrAnra, © IIpdtapye, Euafov' ro 8 av’ro por Tod 
Novyou viv Te Kal opiKpov EutrpooOev EdrelrreTaL. 

xO, Mov, 6 PirnBe, to ti mpos eros av rabT’ 
€oTl ; 
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7, ’ 3 n 

LQ. "H pv én’ atte ye 75n yeyovdtes Enreire, 
e / U 
ws pys, Tandat. 

MI. Ids; 

Ss , kd 
xO. "Ap’ ov wepl ppovycews Hv Kab jSovis Hyiv 
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DI. Ids yap ov ; 

XQ. Kai pv & ye éxarepov avroiv eivai daper. 

PI, ITdvv pév odv. 


1 Sinper ra re dpCoyya, x.T-d.] Three classes of letters are spoken 
of :— 

I. 1a Te dpboyya kal dpwva, mutes, called simply ddwva before: 

2. Ta pwvyjevra, vowels: 

3. 7a péoa (before described as gwr7s wey ob, POdyyou Se 
ueréxovrTa) ; semivowels. 
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he discriminated these inarticulate, mute sounds indi- 
vidually, and the vowels and the semi-vowels in like 
manner; until, having ascertained their number, he 
designated them severally and collectively as Jdé¢ters. 
And observing that no single one of them, taken by 
itself and apart from the rest, can have any meaning 
for anybody, he noted this interdependence as being 
continuous, and as making them all, in a certain sense, 
one; and assigned them all to a single art, which he 
called grammar. 

Phil. I have followed this statement even more 
easily than the former one, Protarchus, as far as its 
internal coherence goes; but I have still the same diffi- 
culty about the argument as I had a little while ago. 

Sokr. Do you mean, Philebus, as to how this illus- 
tration, again, bears upon the point ? 

Phil. Yes, that is just what Protarchus and I have 
been wondering ever so long. 

Sokr. ‘Wondering ever so long’? Why, you are at 
the goal already. 

Phil. Wow so? 

Sokr. I thought that we had been talking all along 
about wisdom and pleasure, and discussing which of 
them ought to be chosen. 

Phil, Of course. 

Sokr. Well, and we agree that each of them is at all 
events one thing. 

Phil. To be sure. 
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Sokr. This, then, is just the point which our original 
inquiry calls upon us to settle,—how each of these 
two things is both oe and manifold; why neither is 
immediately resoluble into infinite varieties; and what 
that finite number of types may be which can be dis- 
covered in each, before its component particulars are 
pronounced infinitely various. 

Pro. Well, Philebus, this is no such easy question 
in which Sokrates has landed us, after leading us 
round about in this mysterious manner. Just consider, 
now, which of us is to answer it. JI am afraid, you 
know, that it is absurd of me, after distinctly under- 
taking to carry on the argument, to shift the task back 
on you, because I cannot answer this last question ; but 
it would be more absurd, I suppose, that we should both 
be baffled. Just consider, then, what is to be done. 
Sokrates is asking us now, I imagine, whether there are, 
or are not, Aids of pleasure; and, if so, how many 
and of what sort; and kinds of wisdom, again, in the 
same way. . 
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XIII. 
COURAGE. 


Sokr. Tell me now, Nikias,—or rather tell us, for 
Laches and I share the argument : You say that courage 
means the knowing what is, or is not, to be feared ? 

Nik. I do. 

Sokr. And this knowledge, you think, is not for 
every man—seeing that neither a physician nor a sooth- 
sayer can have this discernment, or be courageous, 
without having acquired the special science of courage ? 

Nik. Precisely. 

Sokr. ‘Then truly, as the proverb says, the knowledge 
is not for every pig—nor is courage. 

Nik. Probably not. 

Sokr. So it is clear, Nikias, that you don’t consider 
the sow of Krommyon itself to have shown courage ? 
I am not joking, but I think that the holder of your 
view is bound to deny all courage to brutes, or else 
to admit that there are brutes so clever, that ques- 
tions too perplexing for most men to master may be 
assumed intelligible to a lion or a leopard or a boar; 
indeed, if one gives your definition of courage, one 
must allow that a lion and a fawn, a bull and an ape, are 
equally endowed by nature with regard to it. 

B2¢ J 
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XIV. 
WHAT IS A FUNCTION? 


We have now to consider the question which we 
proposed to take after that just disposed of,—whether 
the life of the just is better than that of the unjust, whe- 
ther the just is happier than the unjust. Now to my 
mind it is already clear, from what has been said, that 
‘the just man is the happier of the two: nevertheless, as 
it is no ordinary subject which we are discussing, —indeed 
no less a question than how we ought to live,—we must 
consider it still more closely. Pray proceed to do so, 
said Thrasymachus. I will, said I: tell me, do you hold 
that a horse has a special function? Yes, I do. Well 
then, would you define the function whether of a horse or 
of anything else as that which can be done only, or best, 
by means of it? I don’t understand, said Thrasymachus, 
Put it in this way: is there anything you can see with 
besides eyes? No. Again: is there anything you can 
hear with besides ears? No, nothing. ‘Then we shall be 
justified in saying that seeing and hearing are the functions 
of eyes and ears respectively ? Certainly. Once more: 
I suppose that a shoot could be cut off a vine with a knife, 
with a chisel, and with many other instruments? Without 
doubt. But with nothing, I imagine, so conveniently as 
with a pruning-hook made for the purpose? ‘True. Shall 
we not then regard this as its function? Certainly. You 
will now, I think, be better able to understand what I 
meant when I asked a moment ago whether the function 
of a given thing was not that which that thing alone accom- 
plishes or which that thing accomplishes better than any- 
thing else accomplishes it. Yes, he replied, I understand 
now, and I think that that is the function of a given thing. 

Hy yy. 
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XV. 
THE CASE OF STRATON. 


The day appointed having at last arrived, when all 
the legal formalities such as affidavits and bills of ex- 
ception had been completed, and nothing else remained 
to be done, this Straton, acting as our arbitrator, at 
first asked me to stop the arbitration, and then to 
put it off to the next day, but at last, when I refused 
and Meidias did not appear, as it was getting late 
gave judgment against him. In the evening, when it was 
dark, the defendant Meidias came to the archon’s office, 
(I heard this from one of the bystanders,) and found the 
archons leaving the office and Straton on his way home 
after he had given the judgment by default. Well, at 
first he was audacious enough to try to persuade Straton 
to return the judgment which he had given against him 
as a decision in his favour, and the archons to alter the 
record, and he offered them a bribe of fifty drachmas ; 
but when they showed their disgust at the proceeding 
and neither they nor Straton would listen to him, after 
threatening and reviling them, he went away—and did 
what? Mark his malice. He applied for a new arbi- 
tration but did not take the oath. Thus he allowed 
the judgment to become absolute against him and was 
returned unsworn. Then, wishing his next step to escape 
attention, he waited for the last day of the arbitrators’ 
term of office, which falls in Thargelion or Skirophorion, 
when some of the arbitrators appeared, others did not, 
persuaded the president of the Senate to put the vote 
in violation of all the laws of Athens, and on a plaint 
not endorsed with the name of any witness to the 
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summons, preferred in the absence of the accused, when 
there was no one present in his behalf, procured the 
outlawry and disfranchisement of the arbitrator: so 
the result is, that because Meidias suffered a suit to 
go by default, a citizen of Athens has lost all his 
rights of citizenship and has been completely disfran- 
chised: indeed it would seem that it is not safe to 
‘commence a suit against Meidias when he has done one 
a wrong, to act as arbitrator when he is concerned, or, 
to put it generally, to walk on the same road with him. 
H. J. 


XVI. 


THE VARIETY OF LEGAL PROCEDURE. 


If then he should frame his laws for quiet people 
to get satisfaction, many offenders, he thought, would 
escape unpunished; if for impudent men versed in 
oratory, plain citizens would not be able to get satisfac- 
tion in the same way in which they did. Now he was 
of opinion that no one should be denied the power of 
getting satisfaction in a manner suitable to his indivi- 
dual circumstances. How then was this to be effected ? 
By providing several forms of legal procedure against 
offenders. Take theft as an instance. Suppose you 
are strong and confident in your powers: arrest the 
thief summarily ; but remember, there is the risk of a 
penalty of a thousand drachmas. You are not a strong 
man: take the magistrates’ to arrest him; they will do 
it. You are afraid even of this course: indict him. You 
distrust yourself, and, not being rich, would not be 
able to pay a thousand drachmas: sue him for theft 
before an arbitrator, and you will run no risk. No 


1 The Eleven (of évdexa). 
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two' of these ways are the same. For sacrilege in the 
same way you can arrest summarily, indict, sue in the 
court of Eumolpids, lay an information before the king- 
archon. In any other case there is almost the same 
variety. If then, instead of pleading that he is not 
guilty of theft*, or sacrilege, or whatever the offence 
may be for which he is brought into court, a man 
were to claim an acquittal on such pleas as these— 
supposing him to have been summarily arrested, that 
you might have proceeded against him before an arbi- 
trator, or that you ought to have indicted him, and sup- 
posing him to be on his trial before an arbitrator, that 
you ought to have arrested him summarily so as to risk 
a thousand drachmas, surely it would be ridiculous. 
For he who is really innocent ought not to wrangle 
about the proper method of giving satisfaction, but to 
show that he is innocent. H. J. 


XVII. 
THE PATRIOTISM OF APOLLODORUS. 


And then, gentlemen of the jury, at the very time 
when I was defraying the large costs of the trierarchy, 
I also advanced to you a very considerable part of the 
sum which you ordered to be raised for the expedition. 
You had decided that the members of the Senate in 
behalf of their demes should nominate members of demes 
and persons holding property in them to advance the 

1 Cf. Thuc. Iv. 50: modddv ydp EAovTwy mpécBewr ovdéva Taira 
Neyer, 


2In Attic Iaw xaxovpyos = xdérrys: cf. Dem. Zimocr. p. 732- 
Aristot. Rhet. 11.16. Xen. Mem. Iv. ii. 14, 15. 
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tax; and I was nominated in three demes, because 
my property was in land. And so far from excusing 
myself on the plea that I was trierarch and could not 
fulfil two leiturgies, nay, that the laws forbade such an 
imposition, I was the first to lay down the advances: and 
I did not recover them, because at the time I was abroad, 
acting as trierarch in your service, and when I came 
home afterwards, I found that others had hastened to 
collect the contributions which it was easy to recover, 
so that the bad debts only were left. To prove the truth 
of what I am telling you, the clerk shall read you the 
evidence of the officers who collected the war-tax on that 
occasion and that of the naval commissioners, the ac- 
count of the pay which I distributed every month to the 
rowers and the marines,—the cost of the rations being, 
with the exception of pay for two months only out of 
seventeen, all that I received from the ministers of war, 
—and the muster-roll of the seamen I engaged, with the 
sums which they severally received. In this way you 
may satisfy yourselves of my zeal, and learn why it was 
that Polykles was unwilling to take the ship off my 
hands when the period of my trierarchy expired. 
H. J. 


XVIII. 
THE STATESMAN AND THE ADVENTURER. 


The people gave their voice, and the danger that 
hung upon our borders went by like a cloud. Zhen was 
the time for the upright citizen to show the world if he 
could suggest anything better :—zow his cavils come too 
late. The statesman and the adventurer are alike in 
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KOTES, €v TOUT@ TAELo TOV GAAHA@Y Siahépovew" Oo pév 
ye 7p0 Tov TpayudTav yvepnv atrodaivera, Kal 
Sidwow éavtov vrrevOvvov tois TeicOeior, TH TUyN, 

lal cal a / as \ Ul LS (pe Aa 
Tois Katpots, TO BovrAopéva’ oO Sé ciynoas nvi« eee 
Aéyesv, dv TL OVEKOAOVY GUUBH, TOUTO BacKaiver. HY 

tg ral c a 

pev ovy, O7rep eitrov, éxelvos 6 Katpos TOD ye ppov- 

/ ’ 8 \ al , \ n 8 / / e 
TiGovtos avopos THS Toews Kat TOY Sikalwy oyYoV 
b] \ \ / ¢€ & an vA a n 
éyo 5€ tocav’tTnv UTepBornv Trotoduat WoTe, av vov 
éyn tis SetEal ts BéXTLOV, 7) OXwS el TL GAO EvY TANY 
= > \ / e) a) af n 4d \ ” > 
av éy® Tpocthouny, adiKeiy Oporoye. e€% yap &oO 
0 rn “ 

0 TL TLS Lov EdpaKev, 0 GuVnvEyKey av TOTe TpayOEr, 
TouT eyo hyus Seiv ewe po) AaOciv. et SE pHT éoTe 
/ > AX) x > a ” \ / : 
ponte jv pnt av eimeiv éyou pndels pndérw Kat 
THuEpov, TL TOV ovpBovArAoV éxphv ToLteivy; ov TOY 
paivopévav Kal évovtov Ta Kpaticta éXéabat; TOdTO 
Towvy éroinca éyw, Tod KnpuKos EpwTavTos, Aioxivn, 
/ 5 , Ul > A ’ nr fal 
tls dyopevew PovreTat; ov, tis aittdcbar wept Tov 
Tapernrvbdtov; ovdé, Tis éyyvacOat Ta péddXovT 

” a ] > / 9a '2 t \ , 
ésec0ar; cov & afpwvov Kat éxewovs Tovs ypovous 
b a > / / > . \ ” 
év tais éxxAnolais Kabnpévov éyo tTrapidy édeyor. 
érreton) 8 ov ToT, GAXA vov SeiEov. eimé Tis 7) Abyos, 
OvTev eyphy evpely, 7) Kaipos cuphépwv UT €uov Tape- 

lal n “\ 
AelHOn TH TOAEL; Tis dé cuppayila, Tis Tpakus, ep’ Hv 
Marrov eder pe ayayely TovTovat ; 

DEMOSTHENES, De Corona, 188. 
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nothing, but there is nothing in which they differ more 
than in this. The statesman declares his mind before 
the event, and submits himself to be tested by those who 
have believed him, by fortune, by his own use of oppor- 
tunities, by everyone and everything. ‘The adventurer 
is silent when he ought to have spoken, and then, if 
there is a disagreeable result, he fixes an eye of malice 
upon ¢hat. As I have said, then was the opportunity of 
the man who cared for Athens and for the assertion of 
justice. But I am prepared to go farther. If anyone 
can mow show a better course, or, in a word can point 
out any precaution which was possible and which I did ~ 
fiot adopt, I plead guilty. If anyone has had a new 
light as to something which it would have been ex- 
pedient to do then, I protest that this ought not to be 
concealed from me. But if there neither is nor was 
any such thing; if no one to this very hour is in a 
position to name it; then what was your adviser to do? 
Was he not to choose the best of the visible and feasible 
alternatives? And this is what I did, Aeschines, when 
the herald asked, Who wishes to speak? His question 
was not, Who wishes to rake up old accusations? or, Who 
wishes to give pledges of the future? In those days, you 
sat dumb in the assemblies, I came forward and spoke. 
Come now—it is better late than never: point out what 
argument should have been discovered—what oppor- 
tunity that might have served has not been used by me 
in the interests of Athens—what alliance, what policy 
was available which I might better have commended to 
our citizens, 
EN opel 2 
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et bo 
TO TON NEON HOOSX. 


EvperaBonror dé cab arpixopot mpos tas ériOupias, 
\ / \ 3 a t \ / - 
Kal opodpa pev émiOvupodor taxéws 5é Tavovtat 
’ a \ c / \ ] / t/ € 
ofeiar yap at BovAjces Kal ov peyadat, WoTrep al 
Tov Kauvovtov Siar Kal reivat. Kal OvpiKol Kat 
gs \ > a is fal \. oe, 
o€vOupot Kai olot axodovbeiv TH Gpyh. Kal HTTOVS 
eee n na. \ \ / :] me A 
clot Tod Ovpod* dud yap Pirorimiav ovK avéyovrat 
Oduywpovpevolt, GAN ayavaxtodaw av olwvTat adi- 
KetoOat. Kab didoripmor pév eiot, padrov Oe diro- 
vikot’ vTrepoxns yap émOupet » veotns, 7 Sé vixen 
Umepoyn Tis. Kal dudwo radta paddov 7) piroxpny- 
Z / \ \ t ? / 
poarou hiroxypipator O€ nKicta Sia TO pnw évdelas 
Lal t/ ‘ ‘ an ‘ , > 
meretpacbat, dorrep TO Ilertraxod exer arropOeypa eis 
"Apdidpaov. Kal ov KaxonBes arr evnOes did TO 
unto teOewpnKévar woAAAS Tovnplas. Kal evmLoToL 
did TO py woAAa éeEntratncOat. Kal evédribes, 
ed \ eee te ¢/ , aC de ae 
WaoTrep yap ot oivwpévot, oUT@ SiaOeppol eicw ot véou 
UTO THS prvoews’ Gua O€ Kal Sia TO 2) TWOANA arroTE- 
tuynKévat, Kal dour ta mrcloTa €dTridu’ 7 pev yap 
\ n / ; / b) ¢ \ / n 
emis TOD pédXovTOS eat 7 Sé prnpwN TOD Trapovyo- 
pévou, Tots Sé véows TO ev méARNOV TOAD TO Oe TapEAH- 
\ ae a \ t Coe a \ 
vos Bpaxv' TH yap mpadry nucpa pepyncOar pev 
29. t hk \ ' S! 3a , , 
ovdev olov Te, édmifew 5é mavta, Kal eveEatratnToi 
elau Sid TO eipnwévov’ édrmifovet yap padios. Kal ap- 
\ 
Spevotepor’ Gupwders yap Kal evérmides, Gv TO meV py) 
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XIX, 
THE CHARACTER OF YOUTH. 


They are changeable and_ fickle in their longings, 
which are violent but soon appeased; for their impulses 
are rather keen than great, like the hunger and thirst of 
the sick. ‘They are passionate, quick to anger and apt 
to obey their impulse. Passion is theif master, since, 
through love of honour, they cannot bear to be slighted, 
and are indignant if they think they are wronged. ‘They 
are ambitious, or rather contentious ; for youth covets 
pre-eminence, and victory is a form of pre-eminence. 
They are both ambitious and contentious rather than 
avaricious; this they are not at all, because they have 
not yet experienced want—as goes the saying of Pittakus 
about Amphiaraus'. They think no evil, but believe in 
goodness, because as yet they have not seen many cases 
of vice. They are credulous because as yet they have 
not often heen deceived. They are sanguine, because 
they are heated, as with wine, by nature; and also 
because they have not had many disappointments. 
They live for the most part by hope; for hope is of the 
future, as memory of the past, and for young men the 
future is long and the past short: since on the first day 
of a life there is nothing to remember and everything to 
hope. ‘They are easily deceived, for the same reason,— 
since they hope easily. They are comparatively courage- 
ous ; for they are passionate and hopeful, and passion 

1 The saying is unknown: but prohably referred to Amphiaraus 


declining gifts offered to him by Adrastus. The scholiast (confounding 
els with pds) invents a repartee of Pittakus himself 2 Amphiaraus. 
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n \ \ n a. wv A 
poBeicbar To 5é Oappetv rovet* odTE yap opy.fomevos 
) \ na U , 
ovdels hoPeirat, TO Te édXmifew ayabov ti Papparéov 
> / \ > a 7, bo) , \ ow € 
EOTLW. KALALTYVITNAOL’ OV Yap TW KANG ETEPA UTFO- 
/ > \ fal 
AapBavovaw, AAG TretraidevyTat UTS TOU Vo“oU pO- 
\ / n 
vov. Kal peyadowvyo.’ ovTe yap vd Tov Biov Tw 
/ > n 
TETATELVWVTAL, ANNA THY avayKalwy atepoi eiowr, 
\ is Wie n \ lal 
Kal TO agtovv avTov peyarwv peyadotuyia’ ToUTO 8 
> / a n ca 
eveATrLO0$. Kal “waroV alpodyTat TpaTTELWW TA KANG 
nA n tal a x 
Tov cupheporvtav’ To yap Oe. Fdot padrov } TO 
x nan S ¢ \ re \ nr / y oO ¢ be 
oylo ua, Exte & 6 péev Noyiopos TOD svupéepovTos 7 
an an / \ 
apeTn Tov Kadod. Kai dirodpirot Kal Pidoikevor Kat 
tal nr al \ 
pirétatpor “adXov TOV dAXwV NALKLOV Sia TO Yalpew 
al a \ / \ \ / / / 
TO cutny Kal pnw mpos TO cuuépov Kpivey pndér, 
v \ A 
@oTe nde Tos hidovs. Kal aavtTa éml TO waddov 
\ / ¢ U \ \ r , 
Kal ohodpotepov awaptdvovet mapa TO Xidwvevoy, 
an \ v 
Tavta yap dyav mpattovew, pirovat yap ayav Kat 
n v } s U c / \ Oe 
ptcovol ayav Kal TAAXA TravTa OfOLWS. KAL ELOEVAL 
lal ‘ 
amavta olovrat Kal Sucxuplfovrar’ todto yap aitvov 
r ’ Lal 
éoTl Kal TOD TavTa ayav. Kal Ta adiKnpata ab.iKod- 
aa / ? , As \ 8 \ \ 
aw eis UBpiv, ov Kaxoupyiav. Kat édenTtiKol dia TO 
; \ \ / ¢ r -. aes 
TavTas xpnoTous Kai BeXTlovs VrrodkauBavey* TH yap 
al n“ 4 
avTav axakia tTovs mwéNas peTpovow, wot avatia 
Tacyelw UTokauBavovatv avTovs. Kal piroyédXwrTes, 
/ 
510 kat pireuTpatrenoe’ 9 yap evTpaTredia TremTrawev- 
/ iA > / 
pévn UBpis early. 
ARISTOTLE, Aheforic, Ul. 12. 
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keeps men from being fearful, while hope makes them 
bold: no one fears while he is angry, and to hope for 
a good thing is emboldening. They are shy: for as yet 
they have no independent standard of propriety, but 
have been educated by convention alone. They are 
high-minded : for they have ‘not yet been abased by life, 
but are untried in its necessities; and to think oneself 
worthy of great things is high-mindedness ; and this is 
characteristic.of the hopeful man. They choose honour- 
able before expedient actions; for they live by habit 
rather than by calculation; and calculation has the ex- 
pedient for its object, as virtue has the honourable. 
They are fonder of their friends, their relations, their com- 
panions than persons of the other ages-are, because 
they delight in society, and because as yet they judge 
nothing by the standard of expediency, and so do not 
apply it to their friends. All their mistakes are on the 
side of excess and vehemence—against the maxim of 
Chilon": they do everything 400 much: they love too 
much, hate too much, and so in all else. They think 
they know everything, and are positive: this, indeed, is 
the cause of their overdoing all things. Their wrong 
deeds are done insolently, not viciously. They are 
ready to pity, because they think all men good, or rather 
good ; for they measure their neighbours by their own 
innocence, and so conceive that these are suffering wrong- 
fully. And they are lovers of laughter,—hence also 
lovers of wit; for wit is educated insolence. 
mies}. 
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XX. 
TIS TIOAITHS EXTIN. 


? \ i. 18 U a 
Esrel & 9 modus Tév ovyKeipévwv, KaSdTep aro 
TL TOV OXwY pev GUVerTeToV 8 Ex TOAKOY poOpiwr, 
Sydov Ort TpdTepov O ToAiTns EnTnTéos* 7 yap TONES 
TONTOY TL TAHOSS eoTw, WoTE Tiva Yp1 KaNéEiv To- 
Airnv Kal tis 6 woNiTns éoTl, cxeTTéov. Kal yap Oo 
monritns audioBnreitar jwoANaKis* ov yap Tov avTov 
¢ n , 9 / rte t “\ 4 
OmoNoyovat TavTes elvat ToAiTnV’ Erte yap TIS Os év 
/ / * > > / / p Oe 
Snwoxpatia TONTHS WY EV OALYAPYLA TOANAKLS OUK 
4 / \ \ > w- , 
€OTL TOALTHS. TOUS MEV OVY GAAWS TAS TUYKXAaVOYTAS 
TAUTNS THS Mpoanyoplas, olov Tos momnTovs TroXITas, 
agetéov. 6 O€ moditns ov TO oiKxeivy Tov moNiTnS 
> rs \ \ , \ ta a a 
éotiv’ Kal yap pérocxot Kal SoddoL Kowwvodar THS 
> / 30) ¢ al / / ‘dA t 
oiknoews. ovd of THY Sikalwv peTéxovTes OUTWS BaoTE 
\ 7 Ow, \ ' 2 A \ c t 
Kal dixnv vrévew Kal Sixaleobar’ TodTo yap vrapyer 
Kal Tois amd cvpBorwv Kowwvotow’ Kal yap TadTa 
, € , a \ > IO\ , 
TOUTOLS UTapYel. TWoOAAAYOU MeV OVY OVE TOUTMY 
, c , , > \ s Aas « 
TENEWS OL METOLKOL PETEXOVTLY, AAA VEEL avayKY 
mpooratny’ Sid GTEAMS TWS METEYOUGL THS TOLAVTNS 
n \ 
Kowwvias’ ad\dAa Kabarrep Kal Traidas Tovs pHnT@ ov 
4 / b / \ / \ ’ 
nrLKlav eyyeypappévous Kal Tos yépovTas Tovs adet- 
pévous, paréov eivar pév Tws ToAlTas, oVY aTAGS 5é 
\ \ > a \ 
Alav GAA TpocTiOévTas Tos péev aTeErets Tods Sé 
’ ” A o Z oP \ 8 
TAPNKMAKOTAS 7 Tb’ TOLODTOV ETEpov" ovdev yap dia- 
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XX, 
WHO IS A CITIZEN? 


Since the State is an aggregate of individuals, like 
any other whole made up of parts, it is manifest that 
we have first to seek the citizen: for the city is a body 
of citizens, and thus the question is,—Who is to be 
called a citizen? What is the nature of the citizen? 
This term ‘citizen’ is often used in different senses. 
The same person is not recognised as a citizen by all. 
A man may be a citizen in a democracy who often is 
not a citizen in an oligarchy. We may leave out of 
account those who acquire the designation in some 
secondary way, as those who have citizenship conferred 
on them. Domicile does not make a citizen; for re- 
sident aliens, as well as slaves, satisfy that condition. 
Nor is citizenship constituted by the enjoyment of legal 
protection, defined as the capacity to bring, or defend, 
a civil action ; for this is predicable of the parties toa 
commercial treaty, since they possess such rights. In 
many cases, indeed, even these rights are not completely 
possessed by resident aliens, and it is requisite to assign 
to thema patron. Thus their participation in the fran- 
chise, so limited, is of an incomplete kind; and, like 
children whose age does not yet allow them to be en- 
rolled, or like old men who have got their discharge, 
we may call them citizens, indeed, in a certain sense, 
yet not quite in an unrestricted sense, but only with the 
qualification of ‘incomplete’ or ‘superannuated,’ as the 
case may be, or with some similar addition. What this 
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a ’ \ \ 
péper’ SHrov ydp TO Neyouevov' EnTrodmev yap Tov 
aTAGS ToALTHY Kal pndév ExovTAa ToLOUTOY &yKANLA 

’ , > \ \ ‘ a > fs \ 
SiopPacews Sedpevor, érel Kal wept TOV aTimov Kal 
/ x \ Le) \ ial x U 
guydoov eos Ta ToLadTa Kal Siatropeiy Kal dveEw. 
monrityns © amr@ds ovdevi THY Grow Oplferar wadXov 
x Lal / / + eae a al Me Bd Led € 
} TO petéxew Kpicews Kal dpyns. tov 8 apxov at 

/ ? / A “4 vA Pe \ JA 
peév eioe Oinpnuévat Kata yxpovov, wat évias wey OMS 
\ \ + ’ »” v a U ¢ 
dls Tov avrov ovK éEcotw ape, ) Sid TWeY wWpLo- 
/ Ig ¢ eye Be ¢ \ b] 
pévav ypovev’ 6 8 dépiatos, olov 6 Sucacris Kal éx- 
? 
KAnovacTns. Taxa pev ovv,av haln Tis ovd dpxovTas 
5 \ , TOA r \ a3) 32 tee 
elvat TOvS ToLOUTOUS, OSE peTéeXeLV Sia TADT apXNS 
al a cs 
Kaitou yedolov Tos KUpLwTAaTOUS aTroaTEpElY apyYNs. 
¢€ Ul 
ara Siadepérw pndév’ Tept ovopatos yap Oo doyos! 
> aes \ \ \ a > 
advévunov yap TO Kowdv emi SikacTod Kal éxKAnot- 
acTod, Ti dei TadT dudw Kareiv. Eotw dn Siopicpod 
uA 
xapw adopioros apyy. Tener 52) TodiTas Tovs OUTH 
/ c \ J / en > U 
peTéxovtTas. oO pév ovv pardioT av épappocas To- 
Altns éml mavtas Tos Aeyouévous ToNiTas ayYedo” 
n 
fal / + J nr \ \ , a la 
To.ovTos é€oTw. Set dé pr NavOavew bTL TOV Tpay- 
patrov év ols ta vrrokeiweva Siadhéper TO cider, Kal 
TO pev avtadv éotl mpadtov TO dé SevTEpov TO 8 éxo- 
n A ve ey rO7 ? e n \ 
evov, 7) TO Tapamay ovdév éoTLV To.avTa, TO 
? yi y ¢ ? 
Kowdov, 7) yAloxpws. tas Sé moditelas dpapev elder 


duahepovoas GAN jAwY, Kal Tas pev VoTépas Tas Oe 
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addition is, does not matter. Our scope is clear. We 
are looking for the citizen who is so absolutely, and is 
subject to no such drawback requiring amendment. 
Even in the case of the disfranchised or the banished, 
a doubtful use of the term ‘citizen’ might be thus 
suggested and refuted. 

In the proper sense, however, a citizen is defined 
by nothing so much as by his participation in judicial 
and executive functions. Some magistracies are subject 
to conditions of time; thus there are some which the 
same person cannot hold twice, or which he can resume 
only after a stated interval ; other offices, as those of the 
judge and of the ekklesiast, have no such limitation. 
The judge and the ekklesiast, it may be objected, are 
not magistrates at all, nor, in virtue of their functions, 
holders of office; though it seems absurd to say that 
no ‘office’ is held by those who wield the highest au- 
thority. But let us waive the point, which after all is 
verbal, since we can find no common term applicable 
alike to the judge and the ekklesiast. For the sake-of 
distinction, we will call theirs an ‘indefinite’ magistracy. 

‘Citizens,’ then we call those who share in these 
functions: and the ‘citizen’ who best corresponds to 
all senses in which that term is used may be thus de- 
scribed. But we must not forget that, where a term 
comprises things different in species, and where one 
thing is thus called in a primary sense, another in a 
secondary sense, a third in a sense yet once further 
removed, the generic attribute either disappears or 
dwindles. Governments, as we see, differ in species 
from one another, and some are developed earlier than 
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Tpotépas ovcas’ Tas yap Huaptnuévas Kal TapeK- 

/ ’ na ¢ / s “ > ‘ 
BeBnxvias avayxaiov tborépas elvay Tév avapapTny- 
tov’ tas O€ tapexBeBnxvlas Tas éyomev, VaTEpov 
” , av ae. | / 4 : 
€oTat havepov. wate Kal Tov ToNTHY ErEepov avay- 

ral ie 
Katov eivat tov Kal’ éxactnv TodTelay. OLdTEp O 


NexGels ev ev Snwoxpatia para éotl moritys, év 


\ noo a , >a 
dé Tals ddXNaus evdéyeras pév, OV nv avayKaiov' évi- 


ais yap ovK éate Shpos, ovd éxxkAnolav vopifovor 
GANA cvyKkAHTOVs, Kal Tas Sixas Sinalover Kata pé- 
pos, olov év Aaxedalwove tas tev aupBoraiwv Sixaber 
TOV épdpwy Aros aAdas, ot Sé yépovTes Tas hoviKas, 
e / > ’ id kd a \ ,’ \ ‘ Ud J 
étépa S iows dpyn Tis éTépas. Tov avTov Sé Tpdmov 
\ , é / \ ’ / é 
kal wept Kapyndova’ macas yap apyail tives Kplvovet 
tas Sikas. Gar eyes yap Siu0pOwow 6 Tod mworitov 
Suoptopcs. év yap tails dddals TodTElais ovN 6 
: A ” >? / > , 
aopiatos apyov éxkAnotactns éott Kal Sixacrys, 
airy he \ 4 ; \ . , 7 ' a 
aX’ 6 KaTa THY apynVv wpLiapévos* TovTwY yap 4 
Taow  TtTioly amrodésotat TO Bovrevecbar Kat SiKa- 
x / * A“ / \ > > \ id 
few 1) Tepl mavtwv } wept Twov. Tis pév ovv eat 6 
v7 3 Ui / e ? ‘ bl / tal 
monitns, €k ToUT@Y havepov’ @ yap éEovala Kowwveiv 
apyns Bovdevtikns ) KpiTiKhs, Toritnv 75n Aéyomev 
s U a Ud , \ ‘ Lal , 
elvat TaUTNS THS TOAEwWS, TOALY Se TO THY TOLOVT@Y 
TAHO0s ixavov mpos avtdpKeav Cwns, ws ards 
elev. 
ARISTOTLE, folitics, 111. 1, ' 
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others ; since the vitiated and ‘ perverted’ forms—a term 
to be explained by and by—are necessarily subsequent 
to the normal. Accordingly, the citizen will necessarily 
be different for each form of government. ‘Thus, the 
citizen as we have defined him is most exactly the citizen 
of a democracy: he is contingently the citizen under 
other governments, but not necessarily. Some govern- 
ments recognise no commonalty; instead of a regular 
Assembly, they have merely occasional meetings; their 
administration of justice is departmental, as it is in 
Lacedaemon, where contract-cases of different classes are 
tried by different Ephors, cases of homicide by the 
Gerontes, and other causes, it is understood, by other 
magistrates, ‘The same principle obtains at Carthage, 
where the administration of justice belongs entirely to a 
judicial department. 

Our definition of the citizen .admits, however, of 
amendment. Under governments other than a demo- 
cracy, the judge or ekklesiast is not our ‘indefinite’ 
magistrate, but a magistrate defined by his function: 
since special magistrates are entrusted, collectively or 
severally, with deliberation and jurisdiction, general or 
particular. 

Hence it appears who is the citizen. He, and he 
only, who is e/#gzble to a share in legislative or judicial 
office, is a citizen of a given city. And the city is a 
body of such persons, adequate for what may be called, 
in general terms, independence of life. 

RC. J. 
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XXI. 
TOS XPHZTEON TOI AOTOIS. 


” \ > U fal n 
Aicwros S& év Layo cuvnyopadv Snuaywye xpt- 
vouéeve mept Oavatov édn addtrexa diaBaivovcay 
\ ’ “a ° / . , . 
ToTanov amrwcOnvat eis papayya, ov dSuvapévnv 6 
éxBhvat Tory ypovoy Kaxorrabeiv, Kal Kvvopaictas 
ToArovs eyecOar avTHs* éxivov dé TAaVapEvoY, ws 
° b] ‘ U bl nr eR J lA : Fe 
ElOEV AUTHY, KATOLKTELpaVTA EpwTav ei apéroL aUTHS 
\ “ fe \ \ 5) heap We r \ 
Tous Kuvopaictas’ THv Sé ovK édv* épomévou Oé Sia 
i Wg « 6 K 2 \ Ul 4 / > \ 
tl, OTL ovToL ev avast On pov Apes eiol Kal 
oAlyov ErXxovow aipa’ édy dé TovTous adérns, Erepot 
ENOovTes TewavTes ExTrLodyTal jou TO AoLTOY aipa. 
“drap Kat vpuas,” &bn, “@ avdpes Lapuot, odTos pev 
ovdev éTt Braver, TAOvGLOS yap éotuv, édv dé TodTOV 
’ / 4 7 / At fr > , 
atroxtelvynte, repo HEovot mévyntes, of Ouiv avade- 
covet Ta Kova KrETTOVTES.” ial S of Adyou Snun- 
/ x bd] \ a e/ / 
yoptkol, kat éyovow ayaov TodTO, OTL TpayuwaTa mev 
¢ n vA , / / \ en 
evpely dpmora yeyevnuéva yaretrov, Noyous Sé paor, 
tal \ a cf \ U yy / 
Toujoas yap Set Wotrep Kai TapaBoras, av Tis SUynTat 
\«o e n A ear ? > / ie 
TO bpovov Opay, dep paov éotw ek hirocodias. paw 
4 > / \ \ A / / 
ev ov Tropicacbas Ta Sid TOV NOYOV, XPNHTLLwTEpA 
dé mpos TO BovrAedcacbar Ta Sid TOY TpaypaTov' 
A \ ¢ b \ \ \ Us a 
Omola yap ws éml TO TOAD Ta MéAXAOVTA TOIS YyEeyoVERL,. 


ARISTOTLE, Rhetoric, 11. 20, 
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=x, 
THE USE OF FABLES. 


Again Aesop, pleading at Samos for a demagogue 
who was being tried for his life, related the following 
fable: “A fox crossing a river got wedged in a cleft, 
and being unable to escape, remained for a long time in 
this wretched plight, and a multitude of ticks fastened 
upon her: a hedgehog wandering by spied her, and 
taking pity on her asked whether he should remove the 
ticks: the fox would not hear of it, and when he asked the 
reason, replied ‘my present tormentors have by this time 
had their fill of me and draw little blood; but if yougemove 
them, others will come who are hungry, and will drink 
up all the blood which is left me.’” ‘Just so, men of 
Samos,” said Aesop, “the prisoner at the bar, who is 
rich, will do you no harm in future: but if you put him 
to death, others will come who are poor, and will drain 
your treasury by their peculations.” Fables are suitable 
to public speaking, and have one merit, viz. that whereas 
it is difficult to discover parallel facts, it is comparatively 
easy for the orator to find fables,—he should invent them 
just as he invents illustrations,—if he has the faculty 
of discerning similarity; and philosophy makes this easy. 
Thus arguments from fable are more easily procurable, 
but arguments from fact are more useful for deliberative 
purposes, because in general the future resembles the 
past. 

H. J. 


IIt 


TRANSLATIONS. 
XXIL 
TIOTEPON @ETEON EIS TAIAEIAN THN 
| MOTSIKHN. 


, ’ / 
“H 6€ rparn Enrnois éots wotepoy ov Oeréov eis 
/ \ \ x Ls \ , lal 
Traoclav Thy povatkny %) Oeréov, Kal ti SVvaTaL TOV 
, tal / , x A a” 
Siatropnbévtv tpidv, WoTEepov Taidelav 1) TaLdvav 4 
/ > , ] ? , PA \ , 
Siaywynv. evroyas 0 eis wavta TaTTeTaL Kal dai- 
veTau peTéxel. Te yap Talia yapLy avaTratceds 
> \ > 9 , bl] a ¢ Lal ia = n 
éott, THY & avatravotw avayKaioy ndeiav elvat* THs 
4 Pi ' , > r pus " ‘ \ 
yap Sid Tév Tovev AUT NS latpela Tis éoTW" Kab THD 
\ ¢ / n \ / »” \ 
Suaywyny oporoyoupéveas Set ut) wovov eyew TO Kadov 
adda Kal THY HSovynv’ TO yap evdSaimoveiv éE audo- 
/ a > / \ \ w / e 
Tépwv TovTwy é€otiv. Thy dé pouciKhy TavTeEs elval 
papev TOV ndicTwY, Kal Yidnv odcav Kal peTa MEdo- 
dias’ pyot yoov cat Movaaios eivac 
Bpotots Hdtorov aeldeu. 
516 Kal eis Tas cuvovalas Kal Siaywyas evrAOyos Tapa- 
AauBavovoww avtny os Suvapévnv evhpaivew* dare 
a / Cal c & 
Kal évredOev av tis VoAaBot madevecOar Seiv adthy 
a eqs > / 
Tovs vewTépous, dca yap aBrAaBH Trav déwv, ov povor 
\ \ 
apmorret Mpos TO TENDS GAA Kal Tpos THY avaTravow. 
A n , ’ 
érel 0 év pev TO TéNEL TUUPalvet Tots avOpwrrots OdL- — 
, , ’ ae) t , , « 
yakis ylyver Oat, TorraKis Sé avatravovTat Kal Ypav- 
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XXII. 


SHOULD MUSIC HAVE A PLACE IN 
GENERAL EDUCATION’? 


The first question is, whether Music should, or should 
not, enter into education, and for which of the three 
purposes above discussed it avails,—for discipline, for 
pastime, or for the rational employment of leisure’. 
There is reason for referring it to all three, and holding 
that it has to do with each. Pastime has a view to 
recreation, and recreation is bound to be pleasant, since 
it is a healing of the pain which comes of toils. The 
rational employment of leisure, again, should unques- 
tionably be pleasant as well as noble, since both things 
go to make happiness. But Music, whether with or 
without words, is, we all allow, among the chief of plea- 
sures. For instance, Musaeos says, 

‘Melody is most sweet to men,’ 
Hence, naturally enough, Music is a welcome guest in 
society, or at moments of graver leisure : she can gladden 
them. If only for this reason, it might be inferred that 
young people ought to be taught music, All things 
which are at once harmless and pleasant conduce both 
to our great end—Happiness—and to rest by the way. 
Few men have the fortune to find themselves at the 
goal. All, however, take frequent rest and pastime,— 


1 Some remarks on the following passage, and its context 
(cc. iv.—vii.), will be found in a paper by the translator in the 
Transactions of the Cambridge Philosophical Society for 1875. 

* For the special sense of diaywy7 as contrasted with rasded, see 
esp. §$' 4 and 8 of the chapter. 
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Tal Tais Tadsais ovy boov él mréov adAda Kal bid 
\ ¢ / , Xx BA , > Lal > ‘ 
THY ndovnY, Kpnoibwov av eln Svavatravew év Tats ao 
TavTns ndovais. acupBéEBnKe Sé Tots avOpw@rrois Trot- 
elo Oat Tas maid.ds Tédos* Eyes yap lows ndovnv Twa 
kat TO TéAOS, GAN ov THY TvXodcav’ Entobvres Se 
TavTHY, AapBavovew ws TavTny éxeivynv, Sia TO TO 
Tédet TOV Trpakewy Exew Opolwpa TL’ TO TE yap Tédos 
, A A bs / r ce f \ 3 nr 
ovGevos THY écopévav Yap aiperor, Kal ai TovadTaL 
an ¢ A + | / > n 3 / ¢ > 
TaY Noovav ovOevds cio TOY écomévav EveKEV, GAA 
lal / / \ / x A \ > 
TOV yeyoveTar, olov Tovev Kal AWTS. SL iY wey OUY 
aitlay &nrovor thy evdapoviay yiyverOar dia TovT@V 
lal ¢ n / ” Ey ¢ U \ 
TOY HnooveY, TAaUTHVY ay TIS eiKOTWS UTroAaBoL THY 
> \ \ la! an a n b) \ 
aitiav’ wept 5€ Tov Kowwveiy THS pfovotKhs, ov did 
f / > \ \ PS) \ \ ‘ > \ 
TAVTHV MOVHV, ANAA KAL OLA TO YPNTLMOoV ELvaL TIPOS 
b Ui ¢ 4 3 \ ? \ / r 
Tas avaTravcels, WS EoLKEV. OV pny aAXrXja EnTnTéov pH 
n \ / / % 3. A e 
mote TovTo pev oupPéBnke, Tysmiwtépa 8 adths 7 
/ > x \ \ 3 / / \ Py Cal \ 
dias early ) Kata TH eipnuévnv yxpelav, Kal Sel pu} 
Movov THS KoLWNS NSovas peTéyvelv aT aVTHS, Hs Eyovet 
/ ” oe \ c \ 4 5} \ 
mavres alaOnaw* yer yap 1) ovatK?) THY jSovyy pu- 
/ \ , ¢ \ Lad 10 e fal 
oxy, 510 Tacats HALKLaLS Kal Taw nOcowW 7 YpHotS 
auTns éott mpoodirns’ GAN pay ci myn Kal Tpos 
\ \ a > oh 
70 00s ouvreives Kal pos THY Yuyny. TovTo S ay 
“A / ’ , al 
ein Shdov, ef trovol tives TA HON yuyvoucba Sv avTns. 
\ 
ava pry bre yuyvopeOa movol tives, havepov dia 


n / Di \ \ al 
ToAN@V mev Kal éEtépwv, ody HKiota bé Kai dia THY 
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not merely for the sake of a good beyond it, but also for 
the sake of the pleasure. It seems well, then, to take 
our rest from time to time in the pleasures afforded by 
Music. It is incident to men to regard their pastimés 
as an end. The true end, no doubt, is fraught with 
pleasure too,—though not of the commonplace sort. 
Pursuing the commonplace pleasure, men mistake it for 
the true pleasure, because it is a faint image of that to 
which all their actions tend. The true end is desirable 
independently of things to come after it. So it is with 
pleasures of this sort; they are desirable independently 
of what may come after them, and solely on account of 
what has gone before them, such as toil or pain. 

This, then, may reasonably be assumed as the reason 
why men seek the attainment of happiness by means of 
such pleasures. 

As to the enjoyment of Music, they seek that not 
only for the reason just given, but also, apparently, 
because it serves the purposes of recreation. Let it be 
granted that such service is incidental to Music. Still 
we must ask,—Does not the nature of Music range above 
this sphere of service? Ought we not to do more than 
share that common pleasure which Music gives, and 
which all feel (for the pleasure given by Music is phy- 
sical, and so the use of Music is agreeable to all ages 
and characters); ought we not to see whether Music 
has not somehow a bearing on the character and on the 
soul ? 

That it has this will be clear, if our moral natures 
are definitely affected by its means. But that our moral 
natures are so affected, is shown by many proofs. It is 
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, tS fa) \ ¢ / tal 
Odvptrov pedov' TavTa yap opmoroyoupévws mTrovEt 
\ \ b] / c > > \ lal 
Tas ruyas évOovotactixds, 6 8 évOovotacpos TOD 
mept Thv wuynv HOovs mabos éotiv. étu dé axpod- 
EVOL TOV pipHnoewV yiyvovTat TravTes cuptrabe?s, Kal 
\ nw c nw \ “ “ > n > \ \ 
xyopis Tov puludv Kai TOV pedha@v avTar. érrei Oé 
/ ¥ 2 \ \ a ‘OE \ 8 
oupBéeBnkev civat THY povotKnY TOY NSé@V, THY 
3 \ \ \ / > al \ n \ al 
apeTnv Tept TO yaipew opOas Kai pideiv Kal piceiy, 
det SFXov OTe pavOavew Kai cvvebifer Oar unOev ows 
¢ \ / - 3 n \ \ a 5] / 
@s TO Kpivety OpOds Kal TO yalpew Tots émieiKéow 
bd \ al a / 4 Ts 4 
nOeot Kal Tals Kanais tpakeow. ote 8 opmotmpata 
padtota Tapa tas adnOiwas dices év Tois pub mots 
\ “ A > n \ / BA > > ‘ 
Kal Tols wédeowv Opyhs Kal mpadrytos, éts 9 avdpias 
Kal cwppoovns Kal TayT@V TOY évavTiwv TovTOLS Kal 
Tov ddAXov HOKaY. Shrov dé éx THv Epyov’ pweTaBar- 
x \ \ > / / a ree Oo as 
Nopev yap THY YruxnY akpodpevot ToLo’TwY’ oO O €év 
a ¢ / > \ “ a \ / > A 
ros 6polows €Otcp0s TOV AuTretc Oat Kal yaipew éyyds 
$ a \ \ Pe, \ a, eel , t 
éoTl TH Tpos THY GAnjOeav TOV avTOV ExXEW TPOTTOV 
yA / \ > / \ / \ ? 
olov ef Tis yatper Thy eikdva Twos Oewmevos pn dt 
\ ae 4 a 
arAnv airiav adyra did tTHyv popdynv avTyny, avaryKaiov 
/ \ + pe. 2 / \ fal f > \ 27% 
TovT@ Kal avtiy éxelynv thy Oewpiav, od Tv elKova 
tal tal id \ n a 
Oewpet, ndciav civar. cupBéBnxe dé THv aicOnrarv ev 
a 4 a f 
bev Tois adXoLs pNdev VIrapye Omolwpa Tols HOEow,, 
e@ , al ¢ an \ al Lal b] , > a 
olov €v TOS aTTOls Kal TOLS yevoTols, aAN EV TOUS 
c n , / A / b] lal > 3 b \ 
Oparots npe“a’ aXnmaTa yap EoTL TOLAVTA, AAN ETrt 


piKpoV, Kal TavTEs THS ToLa’TNS aicOncews KoLVO- 
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conspicuously shown by the melodies of Olympus. 
These indisputably raise the soul to enthusiasm: but 
enthusiasm is an emotional state of the soul’s moral 
nature. Further, in listening to musical imitations,— 
whether these be instrumental movements only or com- 
plete melodies,—men become attuned to the mood 
imitated. Now, Music happens to be a pleasant thing’. 
And Virtue is concerned in rejoicing, loving, or hating, 
aright. Clearly, then, no study, no self-discipline is so 
important as that of choosing rightly,—of rejoicing in 
worthy characters and noble actions. Now, musical 
rhythm and melodies offer images, the closest in re- 
semblance to nature’s realities, of anger and gentleness, 
of courage and temperance, of all moral qualities and 
their respective opposites. This is plain from the effects. 
As we listen to such strains, the mood of our soul shifts. 
The habit of feeling pain or joy which such images 
exercise is near to a like susceptibility of realities. Thus, 
if we are delighted with a picture, considered simply 
as a representation, it follows that we shall enjoy the 
contemplation of the original. Now, the objects of the 
other senses, such as touch and taste, have not the 
quality of presenting us with any image of moral affec- 
tions. The objects of sight do so, indeed, in a slight 
degree, since forms have this moral suggestiveness; still, 
it goes only a little way, and the perception of it is not’ 


1 The bearing of this clause is made clearer at the end of the 
present extract. Here, it is not strictly in place. Our mpoalpeots 
needs discipline: if this can be pleasant, so much the better. 

2 The ordinary reading is, xal mdvres rhs Toratryns alcOnoews 
Kowwvovow. Miiller and Stahr give xal od mavres. This seems 
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r BA \ 3 »” an ¢ a bw ial 
vovow. étt dé ovK Erte TadTa épordpata Tov HOdV 
GNXa onpeta wadXov Ta yuyvomeva oxnpata Kal ypd- 
pata tov nOdyv. Kal TadT’ éotiv él Tod cdmaTos év 
Tois maQecw. ov pv Grr boov Siahéper kal mept 

4 , / al \ \ / n 
Thv ToUT@Y Yewpiav Set un Ta Llavowvos Oewpeiv tors 
véous, GAXa Ta TloAvyvedrov Kav el Tis GAXOS TOV 
ypadéwv 7) Tov ayad\patotrolay éotly HOiKds. év Sé 
Tois péAcow avTots éoTl pmiyunpata Tov nOav* Kal 

a> » er 29\ \ c a ve A 
tout éots havepov’ evOvs yap 7 TOV apuovidy S1- 
éotnke hiais W®oTE axovovTas Grdrws SiaTiOecar Kat 

Ae ia ey ’ eo x A ’ \ 
[u1) TOV AUTOV ExXELY TPOTTOY TPOS EKATTHY AVTOV, AAA 
mpos mev évias ddupTixwTépws Kal TUVETTNKOTWS MAA- 
Rov, olov mpos THv purEoNvdtcTl Kadoupévyy, Trpds 5é 

\ / \ p>) if » 4 \ a BI] 
Tas paraxwtépws Thv Siavolav, olov mpos Tas avet- 
pévas* pécws 5é kal KxabeotnkdTws padoTa mMpds 
ae J ” Se) € / tal ¢ fal 
érépay, obov Soxet rroveiv 7) Swptotl wovn TOV apmovidr, 
> \ > ¢ / a \ al 
évOovotactixors 8 4 hpvyioti. Tadra yap Karas 
Aéyovew of tepi THY Taidelay TavTnY Tepiocody- 
KoTes’ AapBdavover yap Ta wapT’pta TOY Noyov é& 
avTav Tav épywv. Tov avTov yap TpoOTroY exer Kal TA 

. 24 4 
mept Tovs puOwovs* oi pev yap 00s Exover craciwe- 
Tepov oi Oe KWWNTLKOY, Kal TOUT@Y oO péev hopTiKwTépas 
»” \ / e \ / 3 \ > 
Eyovat Tas Kiwnoels ol O€ EXevOEpiwTépas. Ex wey ovY 

/ \ 7 / / \ a lal 
Tovtwy dhavepov oT. Svvatat Tovy TL TO THS WuyxAs 
> ¢ \ / > \ a / 

HOos 7 wovorkn TapacKkevate. et Sé ToUTO SuvaTat 
moveiv, Sov OTL Mpocaxtéov Kal TaWevTéov év avTH 

\ / »” et / \ \ / 

Tovs véous. éoTe dé apuoTtrovea Tpos THv piow TV 
THdLKa’THY  SidacKadla THs MoVaLKHS’ of meV yap 
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universal. Besides, these forms are not zmages of moral 
character: forms and colours are rather symbols of the 
character on which they usually attend. And these 
symbols relate only to the body in its various affections. 
At the same time, in so far as the contemplation of forms 
is morally important, young people ought not to study 
the works of Pauson, but rather those of Polygnotos and 
of such other painters or sculptors as offer moral teaching. 
Melodies, on the other hand, give us substantive zmztations 
of character. This is manifest. The temper of the several’ 
musical styles is so essentially distinct that the hearers 
are affected with a corresponding variety of mood. Some 
harmonies, such as the semi-Lydian, tend to wrap the 
spirit in grief and gloom; others, the luxurious styles, 
touch it to a soft ease; the Dorian harmony seems alone 
in producing a sober and sedate frame of mind; the 
Phrygian harmony kindles enthusiasm. Scientific theo- 
rists of music are right in drawing these distinctions ; 
the evidence for their theory is derived from the effects. 
As with the different Aarmonies, so it is with the different 
times or measures. Some measures have rather a grave 
character, some a brisk one; in the latter, again, the 
movements are sometimes less and sometimes more 
refined. 

Hence, then, it appears that Music is capable of pro- 
ducing a definite moral effect on the soul. But, if it 
can do this, it is clear that the young should be brought 
under its discipline. A musical training is, moreover, 
suitable to that period of life. The young, because they 
right. All are to some extent affected by music. But not all feel 
the less direct ethical influence of (e.g.) a picture or a statue. 
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véou Oud THY Rene avn dvuy tov obey Sarikei or 
Exdvtes, 1) S€ povorkn pice. TOV jSvopévor | r ort a ‘ 
Kal Tis GorKe curyryévera Tails appoviars Kal Tots puOpots 
eivat’ 810 Troddol ‘ssc Tov copav of pwev saagnesenne: ; 

elvar TV puyiy, of 8 éyew apuoviav. a 
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Z, 


LEONIDA. LIBANVS. MERCATOR. 


Vtinam nunc stimulus in manu mihi sit...4Zz Qui- 
esce quaeso. 

Qui latera conteram tua, quae occalluere plagis. 

apscede ac sine me hunc perdere, qui semper me 
ira incendit, 

quoi numquam rem me unam licet semel praeci- 
pere furi, 

quin centiens eadem inperem atque ogganiam : 
itaque iam hercle 

clamore ac stomacho non queo labori suppedi- 
tare. 

iussin, sceleste, ab ianua hoc stercus hine au- 
ferriP 

iussin columnis deicier operas araneorum ? 

iussine in splendorem dari has bullas foribus 
nostris ? 

nihil est: tamquam si claudus sim, cum fustist 
ambulandum. 


quia triduom hoc unum modo foro dedi operam — 


adsiduam, 
dum reperiam qui quaeritet argentum in fenus, 
hic uos 
dormitis interea domi atque erus in hara, haut 
aedibus habitat. 
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I, 


LEONIDA. LIBANUS. MERCHANT. 


Leonida by agreement with his fellow-slave Libanus personates 
Saurea, the overbearing overseer, in order to deceive the Merchant, 
Leo. |To Libanus.| O for an ox-goad this instant— 

Mer. |To Leonida.| Pray calm yourself. 

Leo. | Zo Libanus.|—to stave in your sides with ; for 
they are callous to blows.—| Zo the Merchant.| Stand off, 
and let me kill this creature who always makes me frantic, 
a thief I can never give an order to once without repeat- 
ing the same thing a hundred times and dinning it into 
him. I declare I have to shout and storm till I can 
stand it no longer.—[7Zv Libanus.] You rascal, didn’t I 
order the dirt to be cleared away from that door? Didn’t 
I order the cobwebs to be brushed off the pillars? Didn’t 
I order those bosses on the house door to be rubbed 
bright? It’s no use! I must walk about with a stick as 
if I were‘ lame. Just because for no more than the last 
three days I’ve been very busy on Change looking out 
for some one who wants to borrow money, at home mean- 
time you've all been asleep, and my master’s been living 


1 sim] Plautus frequently uses the present subjunctive instead of 
the imperfect to express unfulfilled conditions: S¢ich. I. iii. 36, uocem 
te ad cenam, nisi egomet cenem foris. III. ii. 32, 33, uin ad te ad 
cenam ueniam? EP. Si possit, uelim: uerum hic aput me cenant 
alieni nouem. IV. i. 4, satis aps te accipiam, nisi uideam mihi te 
amicum esse. 
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hem ergo hoc tibi. Zz  Hospes, te opsecro 
defende, Je. Saurea, oro 

mea caussa ut mittas. Ze. Eho, [Coriscus] pro 
uectura oliui 

rem soluit? Zz. Soluit. Ze. Quoi datumst? 
Zi. Sticho uicario ipsi 

tuo. Ze. Wah, delenire adparas: scio mihi uica- 
rium esse 

neque eo esse seruom in aedibus eri qui sit pluris 
quam illest. 

set uina quae heri uendidi uinario Exaerambo, 

iam pro is satis fecit Sticho? Zz Fecisse satis 


opinor : 

nam uidi huc ipsum adducere trapessitam Exae- 
rambum, 

Sic dedero: prius quae credidi uix anno post 
exegi : 


nunc sat agit: adducit domum etiam ultro et 
scribit nummos. 

Dromon mercedem rettulit? Zz. Dimidio minus, 
opinor. 

Quid relicuom? Zz. Aibat reddere, quom extem- 
plo redditum esset : 

nam retineri, ut quod sit sibi operis locatum 
ecficeret. 

PLauTus, Asinaria, I. iv. 12—37. 
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not in a house, but in a pigstye. So, there! take that! 
[Beats him.]| 

Lib. [To the Merchant.| O Sir, save me, I beseech 
you. 

Mer. {To Leonida.| Saurea, I entreat you to let 
him off for my sake. 

Leo. [Zo Libanus.| Well, has Coriscus paid for the 
carriage of the oil? 

Lib. Yes, he has. 

Leo. Who took the money? 

Lib. Your own slave Stichus himself. 

Leo. Psha! you are trying to pacify me: I know 
very well that I have a slave of my own, and that there 


‘isn’t in my master’s house a slave worth more than he is. 


Then there’s the wine I sold to Exaerambus the vintner 
yesterday : has he paid Stichus for it ? 

ZLib. I think he has; for I saw Exaerambus himself 
bring his banker here. 

Leo. That’s what I like’: when I gave him credit 
before, I hardly got my money within the year: this time 
he’s in a hurry to pay; why, he actually brings his banker 
here and gives a bill for the amount. Has Dromo 
brought his wages home? 

Lib. Not half of them, I believe. 

Leo. How about the rest? 

Lib. He said he would bring it to you as soon as he 
got it: it was stopped, he said, as security for the com- 
pletion of his contract. H. J. 


1 Sic dedero| Sc. sic factum gaudeo ; hoc probo : cf. Poen. V. v. 7, 
sic dedero. Café. Ill. i. 35, sic egero. Jen. Iv. ii. 46, 70, sic 
datur. Ter. Phorm. V. viii. 38, sic dabo. Wetse. 
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i 
GELASIM VS. 


Nunc auctionem facere decretumst mihi: 

foras necessumst quicquid habeo uendere. 

adeste sultis: praeda erit praesentium. 

logos ridiculos uendo. age licemini. 

quis cena poscit? ecqui poscit prandio ? 

herculeo stabunt prandio, cena tibi. 

ehem, adnuistin? nemo meliores dabit 

cauillationes, adsentatiunculas 

ac periuratiunculas parasiticas. 

robiginosam strigilem, ampullam rubidam 

ad unctiones graecas sudatorias, 

uendo: puluillos malacos crapularios : 

parasitum inanem quo recondas reliquias. 

haec ueniuisse iam opus est quantum -potest : 

ut, decumam partem si Herculi polluceam, 

eo maior [sfes sit me utero parturum famem|. 
Piautus, Stichus, 1. iii. 65—8o. 


III. 


SOSTA IN SOSITAM INCIDIT. 


Sosta. Certe edepol, si quicquamst aliut quod credam 
aut certo sciam, 
credo ego hac noctu Nocturnum obdormiuisse ebrium. 
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II. 
THE AUCTION. 


The parasite Gelasimus pretends to sell his stock in trade. 


I’ve made up my mind; [ll have an auction on the 
spot. 

Raising his voice.| Circumstances oblige me to sell 
all I have. O yes! O yes! to be sold a bargain without 
reserve. Going, a parcel of merry jests. Come, gentle- 
men, make your offers. Who bids a dinner? Does any 
one bid a luncheon? I warn you, they’ll cost you a 
meal for a Hercules in either case. Pray did you nod, 
sir? Better parasite’s jokes, compliments, and fibs will 
never be offered for sale. Going, a rusty flesh-scraper’ 
and a brown jar to hold your ointment when you go to 
the Greek vapour bath. Going, several soft cushions for 
aching heads. Going, an empty parasite to store scraps 
in. All these articles I am compelled to sell with all 
possible speed, that I may offer a tithe to Hercules and 
so better my chance of being delivered of the wolf in my 


_ stomach. 
H, J. 


LET: 
SOSIA MEETS SOSTA. 


[While Amphitryo is away from Thebes, Jupiter visits Alemena 
in the likeness of her husband, with Mercury in the likeness of his 
slave Sosia. Meanwhile Amphitryo comes back, and sends his 
slave to apprise Alemena. The real and the false Sosia meet in 
the night, which has been miraculously lengthened to aid Jupiter’s 
design. ] 

Sosta. Really and truly, if there is anything of which 
I am persuaded and entirely convinced, it is that the 
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nam neque se septentriones quoquam in caelo con- 
mouent, 

neque se luna quoquam mutat atque uti exortast 
semel, 

nec iugulae neque uesperugo neque uergiliae occidunt. 

ita statim stant signa neque nox quoquam concedit 
die. 

Mer. Perge, nox, ut occepisti: gere patri morem 


meo: 

optumo cptume optumam operam das, datam pulcre 
locas. 

So. Neque ego hac nocte longiorem me _ uidisse 
censeo 


nisi itidem unam, uerberatus quam pependi perpetem: 

eam quoque edepol etiam multo haec uicit longitudine. 

credo edepol equidem dormire Solem, atque adpotum 
probe: 

mira sunt nisi inuitauit sese in cena plusculum. 

Me. Ain tu uero, uerbero? deos esse tui similis 
putas P 

ego pol te istis tuis pro dictis et malefactis, furcifer, 

accipiam: modo sis ueni huc, inuenies infortunium. . 

* * i * « * 

So. Ibo ut erus quod imperauit Alcumenae nuntiem. 

set quis hic est homo, quem ante aedis uideo hoc 
noctis P non placet. 

Me. Nullust huic meticulosus aeque. So. Quom re- 
cogito, 

illic homo hoc meum denuo uolt pallium detexere. 
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Night-god went to bed drunk this evening. The Wain 
does not move a yard in the sky; the Moon does not 
stir from where she rose at first ; Orion’s Belt—Hesperus 
—the Pleiades—do not set. So stationary stand the 
stars, and night does not yield an inch to day. 

Mercury (aside). Go on, Night, as you have begun: 
oblige my father. Bravo! you are doing a choice favour 
to a most worthy person: your pains are admirably in- 
vested. 

So. And I don’t think I ever knew a longer night 
than this, except just one, through the whole length of 
which I was hung up after a flogging. Indeed, even that 
was nothing to this for length. Really my belief is that 
the Sun is asleep, and well drunk too. Ten to one he 
has refreshed himself too freely at dinner. 

Mer. (aside). Ha! say you so, rascal? Do you 
suppose that the gods are like yourself? I vow that 
I will give you such a reception as those blasphemies 
and iniquities of yours deserve, you miscreant! Just 
come here, if you please, and you will find yourself in 
trouble. 

* * * + * * 

So. Ill go and do my master’s errand to Alemena.— 
(Sees Mercury standing at the door of Amphitryo’s house.) 
But who is this man that I see before the house at this 
time of night? I don’t like it. 

Mer. (aside). There is no such poltroon as this 
fellow ! 

So. Now that I reflect upon it, that man wants to 
give my old cloak a new dressing. 
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Me. Timet homo: deludam ego illum. So. Perii, 
dentes pruriunt: ia 

certe aduenientem hic me hospitio pugneo accepturus q 
est. oe) 

credo misericors est: nunc propterea quod me meus _ 
erus 


ss 


fecit ut uigilarem, hic pugnis faciet hodie ut dormiam, SS 


Piautus, Amphitruo i. 1. 118—145. 


IV, ’ é 
PHORMIO. . *_ 
Ph, Cedo senem: iam instructa sunt mihi in corde — 
consilia omnia. ; 
Ge. quid ages? Ph. quid uis nisi uti maneat Pha- 
nium, atque ex crimine hoc 
Antiphonem eripiam, atque in me omnem iram deri- — 
uem senis ? 
Ge. O uir fortis atque amicus. uerum hoc saepe, 
Phormio, | 
uereor, ne istaec fortitudo in neruum erumpat denique. — 
Ph. ah, 


non ita est; factum est periclum: iam pedum uisa est 
ula. | 


quot me censes homines iam deuerberasse usque ad 
necem, 
hospites, tum ciues? quo magis noui, tanto saepius. 
cedodum, en unquam iniuriarum audisti mihi scriptam — 
dicam ? 
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Mer. (aside). The fellow is afraid; Ill make sport 
of him. 

So. I am undone,—my teeth tingle: assuredly he 
means to give me fist-welcome. I suppose he is tender- 
hearted ; and so, as my master has taken care to keep 
me awake, 4e will close my eyes this night with his 
fists. 


R.C. J. 


IV. 
PHORMIO. 


Phormio. Now for the old man! I have all my 
tactics by heart. 

Geta. What are they? 

Ph. What would you have, but that Phanium 
should remain, and that I should rescue Antipho from 
this scrape, and turn all the old man’s wrath upon my- 
self ? 

Ge. O worthiest and best of friends !—though really, 
Phormio, I am often afraid that such bursts of valour 
may eventually end in the stocks. 

fh. Nota bit of it; I have felt my way—and I am 
sure of it now. How many people do you suppose 
I have thrashed within an inch of their lives, foreigners 
and citizens too? and the oftener, the better I know 
them. Come now, did you ever hear of my being 
indicted for assault ? 
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Ge. qui istuc? /%. quia non rete accipitri tenditur 


neque miluo, 


qui male faciunt nobis: illis qui nihil faciunt tenditur. — 


quia enim in illis fructus est; in illis opera luditur. 
aliis aliunde est periclum unde aliquid abradi potest: 






mihi sciunt nihil esse. dices, ducent damnatum do- _ 


mum : 
alere nolunt hominem edacem; ‘et sapiunt, mea qui- 
dem sententia, 
pro maleficio si beneficium summum nolunt reddere. 


Ge. non potest satis pro merito ab illo tibi referri 


gratia. 


Ph. imo enim nemo satis pro merito gratiam regi 


refert. 

tene asymbolum uenire, unctum atque lautum e bal- 
neis, 

otiosum ab animo, quom ille et cura et sumtu ab- 
sumitur, 

dum tibi sit quod placeat; ille ringitur, tu rideas: 

prior bibas, prior decumbas; cena dubia apponitur. 

Ge. quid istuc uerbi est? A. ubi tu dubites quid 
sumas potissimum. 

haec cum rationem ineas quam sint suauia et quam 
cara sint, 


ea qui praebet non tu hunc habeas plane praesentem . 


deum ? 


TERENCE, Phormio i. 2..7—31. 
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Ge. How have you escaped it? 

fh. Because we do not spread nets for hawks and 
kites that do us harm; the net is for the harmless birds. 
The fact is, pigeons may be plucked—hawks and kites 
mock our pains. Various dangers beset people who 
can be pilfered—Z am known to have nothing. You 
will say: ‘They will get a writ of habeas corpus.’ They 
would rather not keep a large eater; and I certainly 
think they are right to decline requiting a bad turn with 
a signal favour. 

Ge. Antipho can never repay his obligation to you. 

fh. On the contrary, a man can never quite repay 
his patron. Think of your coming empty-handed, per- 
fumed and fresh from the bath, with your mind at ease, 
while Ze is devoured with care and expense, all for your 
gratification! He snarls, you can smile ;—the wine is to 
come to you first—you are to sit down first—a puzzling 
banquet is served. 

Ge. What does that mean? 

Ph. One at which you are puzzled what to take. 
When you reflect how delightful and precious all this is, 
must you not look upon their provider as simply a god 
on earth? 

RGLy, 
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.f 
OMNIA MUTANTUR, NIL INTERIT. 


Principio quoniam terrai corpus et umor 

aurarumque leues animae calidique uapores, 

e quibus haec rerum consistere summa uidetur, 

omnia natiuo ac mortali corpore constant, 

debet eodem omnis mundi natura putari. 

quippe etenim quorum partis et membra uidemus 
-  corpore natiuo ac mortalibus esse figuris, 

haec eadem ferme mortalia cernimus esse 

et natiua simul. quapropter maxima mundi 

cum uideam membra ac partis consumpta regigni, 

scire licet caeli quoque item terraeque fuisse 

principiale aliquod tempus clademque futuram. 

illud in his rebus ne corripuisse rearis 

me mihi, quod terram atque ignem mortalia sumpsi 

esse neque umorem dubitaui aurasque perire 

atque eadem gigni rursusque augescere dixi, 

principio pars terrai nonnulla, perusta 

solibus adsiduis, multa pulsata pedum ui, 

pulueris exhalat nebulam nubesque uolantis 

quas ualidi toto dispergunt aere uenti. 

pars etiam glebarum ad diluuiem reuocatur 

imbribus et ripas radentia flumina rodunt. 

praeterea pro parte sua, quodcumque alid auget, 

redditur; et quoniam dubio procul esse uidetur 

omniparens eadem rerum commune sepulcrum, 

ergo terra tibi libatur et aucta recrescit. 

LUCRETIUS, V. 235—260. 
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V. 
THE WORLD LIABLE TO DISSOLUTION. 


Now since the solid earth, the flowing wave, 
Breezes’ light breath, and fiery heat, whereof 
The sum of this our world seems constitute, 
Are all of substance that is born and dies; 
We cannot choose but deem the same is true 
Of the whole nature of the universe. 
For surely things whose parts or limbs we see 
To be of substance that is born, in forms 
That augur death, we know full well fore-doomed 
To perish even as they once were born. 
So when I see the mighty limbs and parts 
Of the great world destroyed re-born, ’tis plain 
There must have been some starting-time for heaven 
And earth alike, some ruin be in store. 
But lest thou think that in this inference 
I have been hasty, in that I assume 
That earth and fire do perish, neither doubt 
That wave and wind decay, and then anew 
Are born and grow again—now let me say,— 
Great part of the earth scorched by incessant suns, 
Beaten by sturdy tramp of many feet, 
Breathes forth a mist and flying clouds of dust, 
Which strong winds scatter wide throughout the air. 
Part of the soil, again, is fluid made 
By rains; and tearing rivers gnaw their banks. 
Besides, whate’er doth nourish something else 
Itself’s restored; and since earth doubtless seems 
Mother at once and common tomb of all— 
Therefore, I say, she is, although consumed, 
With increase new replenished evermore. W. E. C. 
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PHASELI SENECTUS. — 


Phaselus ille quem uidetis, hospites, — 

ait fuisse nauium celerrimus, 

; neque ullius natantis impetum trabis 
nequisse praeterire, siue palmulis 

opus foret uolare, siue linteo. 

Et hoc negat minacis Adriatici 

negare litus, insulasue Cycladas 
Rhodumque nobilem horridamque Thraciam 
Propontida, trucemue Ponticum sinum, 


ubi iste post phaselus antea fuit 


LATIN VERSE INTO ENGLISH. 


VI. 


THE SUPERANNUATED YACHT". 


She says she was the fastest ship afloat, 
The yacht you see there, friends: no timber swims 
But she could pass its spurt, whate’er the need, 
To fly on wings of oarage or of sail. 
And this, she says, not blustering Adria’s’ shore 
Dares to gainsay; no, nor the Cyclad isles, 
Or famous Rhodes, or, rough with Thracian storms, 
Propontis*; nor that surly Pontic sea 
Where this, the yacht of later days, was once 


1 Near his villa at Sirmio, on Lake Benacus (Lago di Garda), 
Catullus is pointing out to some guests the light galley—built on 
the Euxine, at Amastris, in Bithynia—which had carried him from 
Bithynia to Italy, and which is now laid up on the shore of the lake. 

2 The route, here given backwards (cf. vv. 18—24), was as 
follows :—(1) The yacht, launched at Amastris or Cytorus on the 
Euxine, is sent round through the Bosporus into the Propontis, and 
there takes Catullus on board,—perhaps at Myrlea: (2) Thence 
through the Hellespont, down the coast of Asia Minor, to Rhodes; 
and thence, through the Cyclades, probably to Corinth, where the 
galley is taken across the isthmus by the dlodxos: (3) Thence, first 
along the Greek coast, then across the Adriatic, to the Italian coast: 
(4) Catullus having disembarked at Brindisi, or at the mouth of the 
Po, the galley is taken up the Po, and Mincio to Lago di Garda. 
Stages 2 and 3 are marked off by the particle we. 

3 Prof. Robinson Ellis retains the comma at Z7hracitam, compar- 
ing Ovid Fast. v. 257.: Mr Munro (waiving Lachmann’s objection 
that Catullus could not have used Thraciam as subst., for 7hracam 
or Zhracen) makes Thraciam the epithet of Propontis, (1) because 
the yacht did not coast Thrace, (2) because the clause is thus sym- 
metrical with trucem Ponticum sinum. (fournal of Philology, vol. Vi. 


p- 231.) 
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comata silua; nam Cytorio in iugo 

loquente saepe sibilum edidit coma. 

Amastri Pontica et Cytore buxifer, 

tibi haec fuisse et esse cognitissima 

ait phaselus; ultima ex origine 

tuo stetisse dicit in cacumine, 

tuo imbuisse palmulas in aequore ; 

et inde tot per impotentia freta 

erum tulisse, laeua siue dextera 

uocaret aura, siue utrumque Iuppiter 

simul secundus incidisset in pedem ; 

neque ulla uota litoralibus deis 

sibi esse facta, cum ueniret a mare 

nouissime hunc ad usque limpidum lacum. 

Sed haec prius fuere: nunc recondita 

senet quiete seque dedicat tibi, 

gemelle Castor et gemelle Castoris. 
CATULLUS, Carmen Iv. 


VII. 
AD DIANAM. 


Dianae sumus in fide 
puellae et pueri integri: 
Dianam pueri integri 
puellaeque canamus. 
O Latonia, maximi 
magna progenies Iouis, 
quam mater prope Deliam 
deposiuit oliuam ; 
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A forest’s pride; for on Cytorus’ ridge 
The breezes oft spake shrilly in her leaves. 

Amastris by the Euxine,—box-clad steep, 
Cytorus,—this, she says, ye knew and know:— 
From her first years she stood upon your top; 
She dipped her virgin oar-blades in your wave; 
And, after that, through many a raging strait 
Carried her master, whether left or right 
The slant breeze wooed, or kindly Jupiter 
Sent us with level sheets before the wind. 

Nor had one vow to gods that guard the coast 
Been made for her, when, last of all’, she came 
From the high sea as far as this clear lake. 

But all these things have been; she ages now 
In landlocked peace, and gives herself to thee, 
Twin Castor, and to Castor’s brother-twin. 

RC. 


VII. 
HYMN TO DIANA. 


Diana guardeth our estate, 

Girls and boys immaculate; 
Boys and maidens pure of stain, 
Be Diana our refrain. 


O Latonia, pledge of love 
Glorious to most glorious Jove, 
Near the Delian olive-tree 
Latona gave thy life to thee, 
1 nouissime, i.e. in stage 4 (see note 2): facta esse representing 


facta erant, not facta sunt, Ellis (q. v-) and others sozdsstmo= 
‘uttermost.’ 
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montium domina ut fores 
siluarumque uirentium 
saltumque recondito- 
rum amniumque sonantum. 
tu Lucina dolentibus 
Iuno dicta puerperis: 
tu potens Triuia, et notho es 
dicta lumine Luna. 
tu cursu, dea, menstruo 
metiens iter annuum 
rustica agricolae bonis 
tecta frugibus exples. 
sis quocumque placet tibi 
sancta nomine, Romulique 
antique ut solita es bona 
sospites ope gentem. 
CaTULLUS, Carmen XXXIV. 


VIII. 
TROIA. 


Postquam omnem laeti consessum oculosque suorum 
lustrauere in equis, signum clamore paratis 
Epytides longe dedit, insonuitque flagello. 
olli discurrere pares, atque agmina terni 
diductis soluere choris, rursusque uocati 
conuertere uias, infestaque tela tulere. 
inde alios ineunt cursus aliosque recursus 
aduersis spatiis, alternosque orbibus orbes 
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That thou should’st be for ever queen 
Of mountains and of forests green; 
Of every deep glen’s mystery; 

Of all streams and their melody 


Women in travail ask their peace 
From thee, our Lady of Release: 
Thou art the Watcher of the Ways: 
Thou art the Moon with borrowed rays: 


And, as thy full or waning tide 

Marks how the monthly seasons glide, 
Thou, Goddess, sendest wealth of store 
To bless the farmer’s thrifty floor. 


Whatever name delights thine ear, 
By that name be thou hallowed here ; 
And, as of old, be good to us, 

The lineage of Romulus. 


VIII. 
THE TROJAN GAME. 


When they had ranged gaily on horseback before the 
whole assembly and the eyes of their kinsfolk, Epytides 
gave from afar the signal shout they were awaiting, and 
sounded his whip. They galloped off in equal parties, 
and separating in three troops broke up their array, and 
again at command converged and bore their weapons at 


in courses opposite, and interlace in turn circle with 
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impediunt, pugnaeque cient simulacra sub armis; 
et nunc terga fuga nudant; nunc spicula uertunt 
infensi; facta pariter nunc pace feruntur. 
ut quondam Creta fertur Labyrinthus in alta 
parietibus textum caecis iter, ancipitemque 
mille uiis habuisse dolum, qua signa sequendi 
falleret indeprensus et irremeabilis error. 

VIRGIL, Aew. V. 577—591. 


IX, 


PATER IPSE COLENDI HAUD FACILEM 
ESSE VIAM VOLVIT: 


Possum multa tibi ueterum praecepta referre, 
ni refugis tenuisque piget cognoscere curas. 
area cum primis ingenti aequanda cylindro 
et uertenda manu et creta solidanda tenaci, 
ne subeant herbae, neu puluere uicta fatiscat, 
tum uariae inludant pestes: saepe exiguus mus 
sub terris posuitque domos atque horrea fecit; 
aut oculis capti fodere cubilia talpae; 
inuentusque cauis bufo, et quae plurima terrae 
monstra ferunt; populatque ingentem farris aceruom 
curculio, atque inopi metuens formica senectae. 
contemplator item, cum se nux plurima siluis 
induet in florem et ramos curuabit olentis: 
si superant fetus, pariter frumenta sequentur, 
magnaque cum magno ueniet tritura calore; 
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circle, and wage a mimic warfare under arms; and now 
they expose their backs in flight; now they level with 
hostile aim their javelins; now peace is made and they 
ride along together. Even as of yore in lofty Crete the 
labyrinth is said to have had a path woven between blind 
walls, and a maze misleading with its thousand ways, 
where windings, defying memory or return, effaced all 
clue of the track. 
W. E. C. 


IX. 
THE FARMER'S TROUBLES. 


I can repeat to you many maxims of our ancestors, 
if you are willing to hear and are not loth to learn of 
humble cares. Firstly the threshing-floor must be 
levelled with a huge roller, dug up by hand, and made 
firm with binding chalk, that no weeds may spring up in 
it, and that it may not break into cracks under the power 
of drought, so that all sorts of plagues mock you: often 
the tiny mouse has founded his dwelling and made his 
granaries underground; or blind moles have burrowed 
out their beds; and the toad has been found in the holes, 
and the throng of noisome creatures which earth breeds; 
and the mighty heap of corn is wasted by the weevil 
and the ant that fears for destitute old age. Observe too, 
when many a walnut tree in the woods robes herself with 
flowers and bends her scented boughs, if the blossom 
overpowers the leaf, the corn-ears will follow in like 
proportion, and with great heat will come great threshing: 
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at si luxuria foliorum exuberat umbra, 

nequiquam pinguis palea teret area culmos. 

semina uidi equidem multos medicare serentes 

et nitro prius et nigra perfundere amurca, 

grandior ut fetus siliquis fallacibus esset, 

et, quamuis igni exiguo, properata maderent. 

uidi lecta diu et multo spectata labore 

degenerare tamen, ni uis humana quotannis 

maxima quaeque manu legeret. sic omnia fatis 

in peius ruere, ac retro sublapsa referri; 

non aliter quam qui aduerso uix flumine lembum 

remigis subigit, si bracchia forte remisit, 

atque illum in praeceps prono rapit alueus amni. 
VIRGIL, Georg. 1. 176—203. 





X. 


CURVAE RIGIDUM FALCES CONFLANTUR 
IN ENSEM. 


Tum regina deum caelo delapsa morantis 
impulit ipsa manu portas, et cardine uerso 
belli ferratos rumpit Saturnia postes. 
ardet inexcita Ausonia atque inmobilis ante; 
pars pedes ire parat campis, pars arduus altis 
puluerulentus equis furit; omnes arma requirunt. 
pars leuis clipeos et spicula lucida tergent 
aruina pingui, subiguntque in cote secures; 
signaque ferre iuuat, sonitusque audire tubarum, 
quinque adeo magnae positis incudibus urbes 
tela nouant, Atina potens Tiburque superbum, 
Ardea Crustumerique et turrigerae Antemnae. 
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but if her branches are luxuriant in wealth of leaves, in 
vain the floor shall bruise stalks rich only in chaff. 
Many have I seen myself at sowing-time drug their seeds, 
and prepare them by steeping in soda and black oil-lees, 
that the treacherous pods might yield a larger produce, 
and the beans be more quickly boiled, even on a small 
fire. I have known seeds, though for a long time picked 
out and examined with much pains, still degenerate, 
__unless year by year man’s energy chose with the hand 
the largest. Thus all things by doom haste to grow 
worse ; thus they slip and fall back; even as does the 
rower, who scarce forces his boat against the stream, 
if by chance he rests his arms a moment and is whirled 


headlong by the current down the rapid tide. 
W. EC 


+e 
PREPARATION FOR WAR. 


Then Saturnia, queen of the Gods, glided down 
from heaven, and with her own hand pushed the lagging 
gates, and turning the hinge burst open War’s iron 
portals. Ausonia, before untroubled and unmoved, is now 
ablaze: some make ready to march on foot over the 
plains: some dust-besprinkled rage high-mounted on tall 
steeds: all call for arms. Part burnish polished shields 
and gleaming lances with rich fat, and grind axes on the 
whetstone; they joy to bear the standard and hear the 
trumpet’s call. Besides, five mighty townships with 
anvil fixed are new-hammering their arms, powerful Atina, 
and proud Tibur, Ardea, and Crustumeri, and towered 
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tegmina tuta cauant capitum, flectuntque salignas — 
umbonum cratis; alii throracas aenos 
aut leuis ocreas lento ducunt argento ; 
uomeris huc et falcis honos, huc omnis aratri 
cessit amor; recoquont patrios fornacibus enses. 
classica iamque sonant; it bello tessera signum. 
hic galeam tectis trepidus rapit; ille frementis 
ad iuga cogit equos, clipeumque auroque trilicem 
loricam induitur, fidoque accingitur ense. 
VIRGIL, Aen. Vu. 620—640. 


XI. 
AD SEPTIMIUM. 
Septimi, Gadis aditure mecum et 
Cantabrum indoctum iuga ferre nostra et 


barbaras Syrtis ubi Maura semper 
aestuat unda, ; 


Tibur Argeo positum colono 

sit meae sedes utinam senectae, 

sit modus lasso maris et uiarum 
militiaeque. 

unde si Parcae prohibent iniquae 

dulce pellitis ouibus Galaesi 

flumen et regnata petam Laconi 
rura Phalantho. 


ille terrarum mihi praeter omnis 
angulus ridet, ubi non Hymetto 
mella decedunt uiridique certat 
baca Venafro; 
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Antemnae. They hollow out the trusty head-piece and 
bend the osier plaiting of the shield: others shape brazen 
breastplates or beat out smooth greaves of ductile silver: 
for this the share and sickle are neglected and the plough 
is loved no more: they forge anew their fathers’ swords 
in the furnace. And now the bugles sound, the watch- 
word is issued, the signal for war: one snatches in haste 
his helmet from the ceiling: another forces his snorting 
steeds to the yoke, and dons buckler and mail-shirt with 
triple web of gold, and girds on his faithful sword. 
Wa B.C, 


XI. 
TO SEPTIMIUS. 


Septimius, who art ready to go with me to Gades 
or the Cantabrian untaught to bear our yoke, or the 
barbarous strands where surges ever the Moorish wave; 
—be Tibur, founded by the Argive settler, the home of 
my old age, be Tibur the goal to the wanderer weary 
of sea, and land, and warfare! But if the unkind Fates 
exclude me thence, I’ll seek the stream of Galaesus, 
dear to its skin-clad flocks, and the lands ruled by 
Spartan Phalanthus. That corner of the world has 
sweeter smiles for me than all, where the honey yields not 


place to Hymettus, and the olive rivals green Venafrum: 
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uer ubi longum tepidasque praebet 
Iuppiter brumas, et amicus Aulon 
fertili Baccho minimum Falernis 

inuidet uuis. 
ille te mecum locus et beatae 
postulant arces: ibi tu calentem 
debita sparges lacrima fauillam 

uatis amici. 

HORACE, Carm. ul. 6. 


XII. 


AD CYNTHIAM. 


Hoc uerum est tota te ferri, Cynthia, Roma 
et non ignota uiuere nequitia? 
haec merui sperare? dabis mihi, perfida, poenas ; 
et nobis aliquo, Cynthia, uentus erit. 
inueniam tamen e multis fallacibus unam, 
quae fieri nostro carmine nota uelit, 
nec mihi tam duris insultet moribus, et te 
uellicet. heu sero flebis amata diu. 
nunc est ira recens, nunc est discedere tempus: 
si dolor abfuerit, crede, redibit amor. 
non ita Carpathiae uariant aquilonibus undae, 
nec dubio nubes uertitur atra noto, 
quam facile irati uerbo mutantur amantes: 
dum licet, iniusto subtrahe colla iugo. 
PROPERTIUS, Il. Vv. I—rI4. 
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where heaven grants long springs and mild winters, and 
Aulon, friend of the fruitful wine-god, has slight need to 
envy the Falernian grape. That spot, those bounteous 
heights invite both thee and me; there shalt thou wet 
with duty’s tear the warm ashes of thy poet friend. 


W. ELC. 


XIL 


CYNTHTIA’S INCONSTANCY. 


Is it right, Cynthia, that you should be talked of all 
over Rome, and that you should be living in notorious 
sin? Ought I to have expected this? Perfidious creature, 
I will be revenged upon you: Cynthia, the wind will 
take me to some other port. I shall find of your 
deceitful sex yet one who wishes to be made famous by 
my verse, who will not outrage me by such cruel ways, 
and who will rail at you. Ah! you will weep too late, 
my long-loved mistress! 

Propertius, now is your anger fresh; now is the time 
to fly: remember, if resentment is gone, love will return. 
The Carpathian waves change not so lightly beneath the . 
blasts of the north, the black cloud veers not so lightly 
with the capricious south, as angry lovers turn at a word: 
whilst you may, withdraw your neck from the tyrannous 


yoke. 
H. J. 
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XIII. 
VERGILIUS ET AMORUM SCRIPTORES. 


Me iuuet hesternis positum languere corollis, 
quem tetigit iactu certus ad ossa deus; 

Actia Vergilium custodis litora Phoebi, 
Caesaris et fortes dicere posse rates; 

qui nunc Aeneae Troiani suscitat arma, 
iactaque Lauinis moenia litoribus. 

cedite, Romani scriptores: cedite, Graii. 
nescio quid maius nascitur Iliade. 

tu canis Ascraei ueteris praecepta poétae, 
quo seges in campo, quo uiret uua iugo. 

tale facis carmen docta testudine quale 
Cynthius impositis temperat articulis. 

tu canis umbrosi subter pineta Galaesi 
Thyrsin et attritis Daphnin arundinibus; 

utque decem possint corrumpere mala puellam, 
missus et impressis haedus ab uberibus. 

felix, qui uiles pomis mercaris amores: 


huic licet ingratae Tityrus ipse canat. 
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XIII. 
VIRGIL AND THE POETS OF LOVE. 


Be it mine to lie at ease on my couch, with the 
flowers of last night’s feast on my brow, since Love, 
the sure marksman, has sent his arrow to my heart. 
Be it for Virgil to sing that strand of Actium which 
Phoebus guards, and Caesar’s gallant ships,—for Virgil, 
who is now calling to new life Aeneas, the warrior of 
Troy, the founder of a city on Lavinium’s shore. Give 
place, ye bards of Rome, of Greece—something greater 
than the Iliad is in birth. 

Thou, Virgil, singest what Ascra’s poet taught of 
old,—the plains that nurse the corn-crop, the hills that 
nurse the vine. Such is thy song as when the cunning 
shells make music to the touching of the Cynthian god’. 

Thou, Virgil, under the pinewoods by the shady 
Galaesus singest of Thyrsis and Daphnis with their 
slender reeds, and how maidens may be won by half a 
score of golden apples or a kid sent from the udder 
which it was sucking*. Happy thou who buyest loves 
at the cheap price of apples! ‘Tityrus can make his 


1 These four verses about the Georgics come in the MSS. after 
the ten verses about the Zclogues (Tu canis umbrosi...Hamadry- 
adas). Ribbeck transposes them, in order to avoid (1) harsh transi- 
tions from the 3rd to the 2nd person: (2) an anticlimax at v. 81. The 
source of the MS. error may have been that each section begins with 
Tu canis. Munro approves the correction, fourn. Phil. vol. U. 142. 

2 It seems unnecessary to take impressis as =non pressis here, 
or immorso as =non morso in Prop. Iv. 8. 21. 
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felix, intactum Corydon qui tentat Alexin » 





agricolae domini carpere delicias. 

quamuis ille sua lassus requiescat auena, 

~ laudatur faciles inter Hamadryadas. 

non tamen haec ulli uenient ingrata legenti, 
siue in amore rudis, siue peritus erit. 

nec minor hic animis, etsi minor ore, canorus 
anseris indocto carmine cessit olor. 

haec quoque perfecto ludebat Iasone Varro, 
Varro Leucadiae maxima flamma suae. 

haec quoque lasciui cantarunt scripta Catulli, 
Lesbia quis ipsa notior est Helena. 

haec etiam docti confessa est pagina Calui, 
cum caneret miserae funera Quintiliae. 

et modo formosa quam multa Lycoride Gallus 
mortuus inferna uulnera lauit aqua! 

Cynthia quin etiam uersu laudata Properti, 
hos inter si me ponere Fama uolet. 


PROPERTIUS, Ill. (II.) xxxiv. 59—94. 
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own complaint to his ungrateful fair. Happy Corydon, 
wooing Alexis, his rural master’s joy, even when Alexis 
is unmoved'! Though Corydon pause, wearied with 
his own melody, he has the praise of the kindly wood- 
nymphs. Yet’ these songs will come amiss to no reader, 
be he new or old to love. The spirit is not lower 
here, even if the speech be homelier; the tuneful swan 
has not left us with the rude strain of a meaner bird®*. 
Varro, also, when he had told Jason’s tale, sported 
with themes of love,—Varro, the darling of his own 
Leucadia. ‘These themes, too, were sung in the strains 
of tender Catullus, which have made Lesbia more famous 
than Helen. ‘These had again their witness on the page 
of the sweet singer Calvus, when he mourned his lost 
Quintilia’s doom. And, but lately, how many wounds, 
dealt by the lovely Lycoris, has dead Gallus laved in 
the waters of the nether world! Yes, and Cynthia 
too—if Fame will deign to rank me with these—has 
been praised in the verses of Propertius» 
BCs 9: 


1 intactum seems the clue to the connexion of the four lines. 
Though Alexis will not listen, he (dle, Corydon) is happy in the 
praise of the wood-nymphs. 

2 j.e. ‘though they are such simple idyls.’ 

3 For aut st, which I cannot construe, I conjecture e¢s?, and adopt 
the emendation zc for Azs. ‘Nor lower here [in the Eclogues] in 
genius, even though lower in expression, has the tuneful swan left 
us (cesst#, as from the scene) with the unskilful song of Anser’ (the 
name of a bad poet). Cf. Verg. Zc/. 1x. 35 (of himself) ‘argutos 
inter strepere anser olores.’ Propertius answers that Virgil is zo¢ 
the ‘anser,’ but the ‘ olor.’ 
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XIV. | 
AD TABELLAS QVAS CORINNA REMISERAT. 


Flete meos casus: tristes rediere tabellae: 
infelix hodie littera posse negat. 

omina sunt aliquid: modo cum discedere uellet, 
ad limen digitos restitit icta Nape. 

missa foras iterum limen transire memento 
cautius, atque alte sobria ferre pedem. 

ite hine difficiles, funebria ligna, tabellae, 
tuque negaturis cera referta notis, 

quam puto de longae collectam flore cicutae 
melle sub infami Corsica misit apis. 

at tanquam minio penitus medicata rubebas: 
ille color uere sanguinolentus erat. 

proiectae triuiis iaceatis, inutile lignum, 
uosque rotae frangat praetereuntis onus. 

illum etiam qui uos ex arbore uertit in usum 
conuincam puras non habuisse manus: 

praebuit illa arbor misero suspendia collo; 
carnifici diras praebuit illa cruces; 

illa dedit turpes raucis bubonibus umbras, 
uolturis in ramis et strigis oua tulit. 

his ego commisi nostros insanus amores, 


molliaque ad dominam uerba ferenda dedi? 
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XIV. 
THE DISAPPOINTMENT. 


Ovid having written to Corinna asking her to meet him, she 
returns his tablets with the words ‘non possum hodie’ (cf. Athenaeus 
XIII 585 d ov dtvayar) inscribed upon them. Ovid upbraids the 
tablets for their ill success. The tablets are duflices (Simrvxa) and 
the wax upon them is red. Cf. Martial xiv. 6, 

Weep my misfortune: my tablets have come back 
with evil tidings: they say, alas! ‘I cannot to-day.’ 
Omens are something worth: e’en now Nape as she was 
about to set off stumbled and stopped at the threshold. 
Remember, Nape, when thou art sent abroad another 
time, to cross the threshold more warily, and sedately to 
lift thy foot high over it. 

Hence, cruel tablets, fatal boards! hence, wax, filled 
with characters importing refusal! methinks some bee of 
Corsica gathered thee from the flower of the tall hemlock, 
and sent thee hither with its ill-reputed honey. Boastest 
thou that thou art scarlet, deeply dyed with vermilion? I 
tell thee, that hue is the hue of blood. Lie there, cast 
out in the highways, useless boards, and may the weight 
of the passing wheel crush you! He too, I shall prove,. 
who took you from the tree and turned you to use, had 
not pure hands. The tree was one which served as a 
gibbet for some wretched neck, gave cruel crosses to the 
executioner, afforded a hideous shade to hoarsely-hooting 
owls, and bore in its branches the eggs of the screech owl 
and the vulture. Was it to these tablets that I madly 
committed my love and entrusted soft words to be 
carried to my mistress? Rather should wordy bail-bonds 
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aptius hae capiant uadimonia garrula cerae 
quas aliquis duro cognitor ore legat; 
inter ephemeridas melius tabulasque iacerent 
in quibus absumptas fleret auarus opes. 
ergo ego uos rebus duplices pro nomine sensi? 
auspicii numerus non erat ipse boni. 
quid precer iratus nisi uos cariosa senectus 
rodat, et immundo cera sit alba situ. 
Ovip, Amores, 1. xii. 1—30. 


XV. 


POMPEII SEPULCRUM. 


Tunc, ne leuis aura retectos 
auferret cineres, saxo compressit arenam: 
nautaque ne bustum religato fune moueret, 
inscripsit sacrum semiusto stipite nomen: j 
hic situs est Magnus. placet hoc, Fortuna, sepulcrum “4 
dicere Pompeii, quo condi maluit illum 
quam terra caruisse socer? temeraria dextra, 
cur obicis Magno tumulum manesque uagantes ) 
includis? situs est qua terra extrema refuso . ‘ 
pendet in oceano. Romanum nomen et omne : 
imperium Magno est tumuli modus. obrue saxa 
crimine plena deum. si tota est Herculis Oete 
et iuga tota uacant Bromio Nyseia, quare 
unus in Aegypto Magno lapis? omnia Lagi 
arua tenere potest si nullo cespite nomen 
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be their contents, that some attorney might read from 


them in dry tones. Better were they lying among day- 


books and ledgers that some miser might weep over 
them his wasted wealth. Ah! have I found you doudle 
in your dealings as in your name? The very number 
was not of good omen. What curse shall I invoke 
upon you in my wrath, save that cankering age gnaw 
you away, and that your wax be whitened with filthy 


mould? 
H. Jj. 


XV. 
THE GRAVE OF POMPETUS. 


Then, lest a light breeze should bare and scatter the 
ashes, he planted a stone-upon the sand; and lest some 
sailor should disturb the grave by mooring to it, wrote 
thereon with a charred stick the sacred name:—HERE 
LIES THE GREAT POMPEIUS. 

Is it thy will, Fortune, to call this 42s grave, in which 
his wife’s father chose that he should be hid, rather than 
lack all burial? Rash hand, why dost thou seek to shut 
within a mound the mighty dead, and to imprison the 
spirit that roams free? He lies where the limit of the 
land verges on the overspreading ocean. But the Roman 
name, the wide Roman realm, is the measure of that 
great one’s grave. Away with monumental stones elo- 
quent in slander of the gods! If all Oeta belongs to 
Hercules, if all Nysa’s hills own no lord but Bromius, 
why one stone in Egypt for Pompeius? He can fill all 
the fields of Lagus though his name cleave to no morsel 
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haeserit. erremus populi cinerumque tuorum, 
Magne, metu nullas Nili calcemus arenas. 

quod si tam sacro dignaris nomine saxum, 

adde actus tantos monimentaque maxima rerum: 
adde truces Lepidi motus Alpinaque bella 
armaque Sertori reuocato consule uicta 

et currus quos egit eques: commercia tuta 
gentibus et pauidos Cilicas maris. adde subactam 
barbariem gentesque uagas et quidquid in Euro 
regnorum Boreaque iacet. dic semper ab armis 
ciuilem repetisse togam: ter curribus actis 
contentum patriae multos donasse triumphos. | 
quis capit haec tumulus? surgit miserabile bustum 
non ullis plenum titulis, non ordine tanto 
fastorum: solitumque legi super alta deorum 
culmina et exstructos spoliis hostilibus arcus 

haud procul est ima Pompeii nomen arena, 
depressum tumulo, quod non legat aduena rectus, 


quod nisi monstratum Romanus transeat hospes. 


Lucan, Pharsalia vil. 789—822. 
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of their soil. Let us roam at large, all we nations, but 
for awe, great Pompeius, of thy ghost, tread no more the 
sands of Nile’! 

But if thou deemest any stone worthy of a name so 
hallowed, write on it also those mighty exploits, the 
record of those glorious deeds; write of the fierce 
rising of Lepidus and of the Alpine War; write of the 
arms of Sertorius vanquished—when the Consul had been 
recalled,—of the triumphal chariot of the simple knight,— 
of commerce made safe for the nations,—of the Cilicians 
scared from the sea; write of victory over the barbarian 
world, over the tribes without a home, over all the 
realms of East and North; tell how, after warfare, he 
ever took again the garb of peace,—how, content with 
three triumphal pageants, he gave his country many 
triumphs. 

What tomb is large enough for these memories? 
And lo, a sorry grave-stone, rich with no titles, storied 
with no majestic annals; and that name which men 
were wont to read on the proud front of temples or 
over arches reared with the spoils of the enemy—the 
name of Pomprius—is close by, on the strand’s lowest 
verge,—on a mound so humble that the stranger cannot 
read it without stooping,—that, unwarned, the Roman 
wanderer would pass it by. 

Rite F 


1 As Nysa’s hills are left free (‘wacant’) for Bacchus, so the 
valley of the Nile is to be left free for the shade of Pompeius. 
Since evvemus can hardly mean ‘let us quit Egypt,’ I understand:— 
*Let us wander through all other countries as freely as we will, but 
avoid this sacred Nile-valley.’ 
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XVI. 


HANNIBALIS SACRAMENTUM. 


Olli permulcens genitor caput oscula libat 
attollitque animos hortando et talibus implet: 
gens recidiua Phrygum Cadmeae stirpis alumnos 
foederibus non aequa premit: si fata negarint 
dedecus id patriae nostra depellere dextra, 

haec tua sit laus, nate, uelis: age, concipe bella 
latura exitium Laurentibus: horreat ortus 

iam pubes Tyrrhena tuos, partusque recusent 

te surgente, puer, Latiae producere matres. 

his acuit stimulis; subicitque haud mollia dicta: 
Romanos terra atque undis, ubi competet aetas, 
ferro ignique sequar, Rhoeteaque fata reuoluam. 
non superi mihi, non Martem cohibentia pacta, 
non celsae obstiterint Alpes Tarpeiaque saxa. 
hance mentem iuro nostri per numina Martis, 
per manes, regina, tuos. tum nigra triformi 
hostia: mactatur diuae, raptimque recludit 
spirantes artus poscens responsa sacerdos 


ac fugientem animam properatis consulit extis. 
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XVI. 


HANNIBAL’S VOW. 


The father strokes his head and kisses him, lifts up his 
soul with cheering words, and gives him this inspiring 
_ thought :— 

‘The sons of the Phrygians, strong once more’, have 
laid sore covenants on the children of Kadmus. If the 
Fates will not that my hand should turn away this 
reproach from our country, make thou the praise, my 
son, thine own! On! shape to thee such wars as shall 
bring ruin on the Laurentians! Even now let the 
Tuscan youth shudder at thy rising! And, as thy star 
ascends, let the mothers of Latium refuse to yield the 
fruit of the womb!’ 

_ Thus he fires the boy’s heart; and then prompts 
him with this stern vow :-— 

LI will follow the Romans, when my years are ripe, 
on land and sea, with sword and flame, and bring round 
once more the doom of Troy. Not the Gots above, not 
blighted truce, not the high Alps nor the Tarpeian Rock 
shall bar my path. I swear this purpose by the goa- 
head of our War-God, and by thy shade, O Queen*. 

Then the black victim is slain to the goddess of the 
threefold realm. The priestess, seeking an answer, 
eagerly lays open the still panting body, quickly takes 
forth the entrails, and questions the departing life. But 

1 vecidiuus is not ‘rising from a fall,’ but, from a common mean- 


ing of recido, ‘recurrent,’ ‘ restored.’ 
2 Dido, in whose temple the vow is made, sufra vv. 8o f. 
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ast ubi quaesitas artis de more uetustae 


intrauit mentes superum, sic deinde profatur: 


Idaeoque lacus stagnantes sanguine cerno. 
quanta procul moles scopulis ad sidera tendit 
cuius in aerio pendent tua uertice castra! 
iamque iugis agmen rapitur: trepidantia fumant 
moenia et Hesperio tellus porrecta sub axe 
Sidoniis lucet flammis: fluit ecce cruentus 
Eridanus; iacet ore truci super arma uirosque 
tertia qui tulerat sublimis opima Tonanti. 
heu quianam subitis horrescit turbida nimbis 
tempestas ruptoque polo micat igneus aether? 
magna parant superi: tonat alti regia coeli 
bellantemque Iouem cerno. uenientia fata 
scire ultra uetuit Iuno, fibraeque repente 
conticuere: latent casus longique labores. 


Sitius Ira.icus, Punica 1. 104—139. 
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when, after search by rule of ancient lore, she has read 
the minds of the gods, she speaks her message :— 

‘I see Aetolian plains strewn with a wide wreck of 
watriors, I see lakes stagnant with the blood of Ida’s 
sons’! How tremendous, as they tower to the stars, are 
those rocky heights on whose aerial top thy camp is 
hanging! And now the host moves swiftly from the 
mountains. There is tumult, there are smoking walls, 
and all the land beneath the Italian sky is ablaze with 
fires lit by Carthage! Lo, the Eridanus runs blood”! 
Lo, grim in death, there lies the man, with arms and 
corpses under him, who in triumphal car had brought 
such spoils to the Thunderer as none save two had 
brought before him*! What mean these hurrying storm- 
clouds, this wild tempest that thrills the air, these fiery 
flashes that rend the sky? The gods prepare great things*: 
the gates of heaven thunder: I behold Jupiter warring!’ 

Juno closed the further future to her view. The 
voice of the omens suddenly became mute. A veil rests 
on the fortunes and the toils to come. 

R. C. J. 


1 *T see Hannibal’s victories at Lake Trasimene and at Cannae.’ 
Aetolos= Cannenses: cf. Silius x11. 673. Diomedes, king of Aetolia, 
was a legendary coloniser of Apulia: hence ‘ Aetola urbs’=Arpi, 
Verg. Aen. V. 239. 

2 Alluding to Hannibal’s victories on the Ticinus and the Trebia, 
—both tributaries of the ‘ Eridanus’ or Po. 

3 M. Claudius Marcellus was killed in a skirmish with Hannibal's 
Numidians, near Venusia, 208 B.c. He had won sfolia opima— 
ascribed before him only to Romulus and Aulus Cornelius Cossus— 
by killing Viridomarus, chief of the Gaesatae. 

4 7.¢e. Hasdrubal’s defeat at the Metaurus (207 B.c.) and Hanni- 
bal’s defeat at Zama (202 B.c.). Juno, the friend of Carthage, with- 
holds this disheartening sequel. 
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XVII. 


MERCURIUS THRACIUM MARTIS 
TEMPLUM INVISIT. 


Hic steriles delubra notat Mauortia siluas 
horrescitque tuens: ubi mille furoribus illi 
cingitur aduerso domus immansueta sub Haemo. 
ferrea compago laterum, ferro arcta teruntur 
limina, ferratis incumbunt tecta columnis. 
laeditur aduersum Phoebi iubar, ipsaque sedem 
lux timet, et dirus contristat sidera fulgor. 
digna loco statio: primis salit Impetus amens 

e foribus, caecumque Nefas, Iraeque rubentes, 
exsanguesque Metus, occultisque ensibus adstant 
Insidiae, geminumque tenens Discordia ferrum. 
innumeris strepit aula minis: tristissima Virtus 
stat medio, laetusque Furor, uultuque cruento 
Mors armata sedet. bellorum solus in aris 
sanguis, et incensis qui raptus ab urbibus ignis. 
terrarum exuuiae circum, et fastigia templi 
captae insignibant gentes, caelataque ferro: 
fragmina portarum bellatricesque carinae 

et uacui currus protritaque curribus ora: 


paene etiam gemitus: adeo uis omnis et omne 
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XVII. 


MERCURY’S ERRAND TO THE THRACIAN 
TEMPLE OF MARS. 


Here he marks dreary woods, places holy to the 
War-God, and shudders as he views them; where, over 
against lofty Haemus, the God’s wild home is girt by the 
legions of the storm. Iron rivets bind the walls, iron 
bars guard the worn threshold, iron pillars prop the roof. 
The sun’s ray is hurt as it meets them; Light herself 
fears that dwelling, and an evil glare dims the stars. 
The Watchers are worthy of their post. At an entrance 
mad Onslaught starts forth, and blind Wickedness, and 
the red Angers, and the bloodless Fears; Treachery is 
at hand with hidden steel, and Discord with her two- 
edged sword. 

A thousand terrors resound through the Temple. 
In the midst stands Valour with most stern brow, and 
exulting Fury; and armed Death, with gory visage, has 
his throne. On the altars there is no blood but that 
of battles, and their fire has been snatched from the 
burning of cities. The spoils of all lands are on the 
walls; the roof is sculptured with captive nations, and 
broken gates carven in iron, and warring ships, and 
empty chariots, and faces of men crushed under the 
wheels,—yea, all is there save their crying, so vivid 
is all the violence, all the carnage. Everywhere the 
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uulnus: ubique ipsum, sed non usquam ore remisso 
cernere erat; talem diuina Mulciber arte 

ediderat: nondum radiis monstratus adulter 

foeda catenato luerat conubia lecto. 

quaerere templorum regem wix coeperat ales 
Maenalius, tremit ecce solum, et mugire refractis 
corniger Hebrus aquis: tunc quod pecus utile bellis 
uallem infestabat, trepidas spumare per herbas, 
signa aduentantis, clausaeque adamante perenni 
dissiluere fores: Hyrcano in sanguine pulcher 
ipse.subit curru diraque adspergine latos 

mutat agros: spolia a tergo flentesque cateruae. 
dant siluae nixque alta locum: regit atra iugales 
sanguinea Bellona manu longaque fatigat 

cuspide: diriguit uisu Cyllenia proles 

submisitque genas: ipsi reuerentia patri, 

si prope sit, dematque minas, nec talia mandet. 


: SratTius, Zhebais vu. 40—76. 
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God himself is seen, but never with brow unbent; so, 
with art divine had Vulcan wrought him; the adulterer 
had not yet been shamed by the peering Sun, or paid 
the penalty of stolen love in the chains that wreathed his 
bed’. 

Scarce had the winged god of Maenalus essayed to 
seek the Temple’s lord, when, lo, the ground quaked, 
and hornéd Hebrus roared with clashing waves. Then 
_ war-horses’ burst into the valley and raged over the shiver- 

‘ing grass, in sign of the God’s coming; and the gates 
barred with everlasting adamant sprang open. In the 
beauty of the blood of fierce beasts he himself comes 
driving, and changes the wide fields with a terrible dew; 
spoils are behind him, and multitudes that mourn. The 
woods and the deep snow make way for him; dread 
Bellona guides his chariot with blood-red hand, and a 
long spear is her goad. Cyllene’s son was heart-chilled 
at the sight, and cast down his eyes; the Father him- 
self might pardon® if, in such neighbourhood, Mercury 
should suppress the threats and forbear to give a wrathful 
message. 


RCo k 


1 Odyssey VIIl. 267 f. 

2 Cf. Statius Zheb. 1v. 733, perfurit aruis flammatum pecus 
(=equi): and I. 275. 

3 Tpse Iuppiter Mercurio reuerentiam iure habeat (= ignoscat), si, 
quom Martem coram uideat, Iouis minas omittat. This is s better than 
‘Jupiter himself might be pardoned,’ &c. 
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XVIII. 


O TEMPERATAE DVLCE FORMIAE 
LITVS. 


Hic summa leni stringitur Thetis uento, 
nec languet aequor, uiua sed quies ponti 
pictam phaselon adiuuante fert aura, 
sicut puellae non amantis aestatem 
mota salubre purpura uenit frigus. 
nec seta longo quaerit in mari praedam, 
sed e cubiclo lectuloque iactatam 
spectatus alte lineam trahit piscis. ya 
si quando Nereus sentit Aeoli regnum, 
ridet procellas tuta de suo mensa. 
piscina rhombum pascit et lupos uernas, 
natat ad magistrum delicata muraena, 
nomenculator mugilem citat notum, 
et adesse iussi prodeunt senes mulli. 

MARTIAL, X. 30. II—24. 


XIX. 


AD LIBRUM. 


Quo tu, quo, liber otiose, tendis 
cultus sidone non cotidiana? 
numquid Parthenium uidere? certe 
uadas et redeas ineuolutus. 
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XVIII. 


THE FORMIAN VILLA OF APOLLINARIS. 


Here the surface of the deep is rippled by a gentle 
breeze: here is no stagnant pool: the living calm of 
ocean bears the painted pinnace, wafted by the gale, as 
when a maid who loves not summer’s heat finds a re- 
freshing cool in fanning herself with her purple kerchief. 
No stout line needs seek its prey on the distant sea: the 
slender thread is thrown from the chamber, aye, from the 
couch of the angler’, and the fish which draws it is visible 
in the lowest depths. If haply Nereus feels the sove- 
reignty of Aeolus, the table, safe in its own resources, 
laughs at storms. The pond is stocked with turbot and 
homebred pike; the dainty lamprey swims to its keeper’s 
feet; the master of the ceremonies calls the surmullet by 
name; and aged mullets come out of their hiding at the 
word of command. 

H. J. 


XIX. 


MARTIAL S ADDRESS TO HlS BOOK. 


Whither, whither, idle volume, 

Clad in festal suit of satin? 

Would’st thou see Parthenius? Surely 
Thou would’st go and come unopened. 


' Cf. Plin. Zf. 1x. 7, ex illa [sc. uilla] possis dispicere piscantes: 
ex hac ipse piscari hamumque e cubiculo ac paene etiam lectulo ut e 
nauicula iacere. 
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libros non legit ille sed libellos: 
nec Musis uacat, aut suis uacaret. 
ecquid te satis aestimas beatum 
contingunt tibi si manus minores? 
uicini pete porticum Quirini; 
turbam non habet otiosiorem 
Pompeius, uel Agenoris puella, 
uel primae dominus leuis carinae. 
sunt illic duo tresue qui reuoluant 
nostrarum tineas ineptiarum ; 
sed cum sponsio fabulaeque lassae 
de Scorpo fuerint et Incitato. 
MaArTIAL, XI. 1." 


XX. 


O RUS, QUANDO EGO TE ASPICIAM? 


Nos urbem colimus tenui tibicine fultam 
magna parte sui, nam sic labentibus obstat 
uillicus, et, ueteris rimae cum texit hiatum, 
securos pendente iubet dormire ruina. 
uluendum est illic, ubi nulla incendia, nulli 
nocte metus. iam poscit aquam, iam friuola transfert 
Ucalegon; tabulata tibi iam tertia fumant: 
tu nescis, nam si gradibus trepidatur ab imis, 
ultimus ardebit, quem tegula sola tuetur 
a pluuia, molles ubi reddunt oua columbae. 
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Books he reads not, but memorials: 
Nor has leisure for the Muses, 
Or his own might claim his leisure. 
But if thou canst e’en content thee 
With the touch of meaner fingers, 
Seek Quirinus’ neighb’ring arches: 
Pompey owns no idler rabble, 
Nor the daughter of Agenor, 
Nor the first ship’s fickle master. 
There some two or three may haply 
Skim the maggots of my nonsense : 
That’s to say when bets and gossip 
Flag awhile of horse and jockey. 

W. EC. 


XX. 


THE MISERIES OF TOWN LIFE FOR THE 
POOR. 


The city, where we live, is propped by slender shoring 
for a great part of it. or ’tis thus the house-agent stays 
our fall, and, when he has hidden the gaping of an ancient 
crack, bids us sleep at ease though the ruin totters to 
destruction. Better live in a place where there are no 
fires, no midnight alarms. See, now Ucalegon is calling 
for water, now he is removing his chattels; now your 
third floor is smoking: you know it not, For if the 
panic begins at the bottom of the staircase, he will be 
last to burn, whom only the tiling protects from the rain, 
where the gentle doves lay their eggs. 
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lectus erat Codro Procula minor, urceoli sex, 

ornamentum abaci, nec non et paruulus infra 

cantharus, et recubans sub eodem marmore Chiron ; 

iamque uetus Graecos seruabat cista libellos, 

et diuina opici rodebant carmina mures, 

nil habuit Codrus: quis enim negat? et tamen illud 

perdidit infelix totum nihil: ultimus autem 

aerumnae cumulus, quod nudum et frusta rogantem 

nemo cibo, nemo hospitio tectoque iuuabit. 
JUVENAL, III. 193—211. 


XXI. 


RUTILUS. 


Atticus eximie si cenat lautus habetur, 

si Rutilus demens. quid enim maiore cachinno 
excipitur uolgi quam pauper Apicius? omnis 
conuictus, thermae, stationes, omne theatrum 

de Rutilo. nam dum ualida ac iuuenilia membra 
sufficiunt galeae dumque ardent sanguine, fertur, 
non cogente quidem sed nec prohibente tribuno, 
scripturus leges et regia uerba lanistae. 

multos porro uides quos saepe elusus ad ipsum 
creditor introitum solet exspectare macelli, 

et quibus in solo uiuendi causa palato est. 
egregius cenat meliusque miserrimus horum 

et cito casurus iam perlucente ruina, 

interea gustus elementa per omnia quaerunt, 
nunquam animo pretiis obstantibus: interius si 
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Codrus possessed a bed too small for his Procula, 
six little pitchers decking his side table, besides a tiny 
tankard under it, and a Chiron couching beneath the 
same slab of marble: a box which had seen service 
preserved his Greek books, and barbarian mice gnawed 
divine poems. Codrus had nothing; true enough; and 
yet the wretch has lost the whole of that nothing, and 
then the last crowning point of his trouble is, that when 
he is naked and begging for scraps, none will relieve him 


with food, lodging, and shelter. 
| W. E. C. 


XXI. 
THE SPENDTHRIFT’S PROGRESS. 


If Atticus dines sumptuously, he is thought to live 
in good style; if Rutilus does so, he is thought 
mad; for nothing is hailed by the public with louder 
laughter than a poor epicure. All parties, baths, prome- 
nades, and theatres are full of Rutilus. For while his 
stout young limbs are fit to bear the helmet, and while 
they glow with blood, he is said (without any compulsion 
indeed, yet with no opposition from ‘the Tribune’) to 
intend signing the contract and despotic terms of the 
gladiatorial trainer. Many more you see, whom their 
creditors often baffled are in the habit of waiting for at the 
entrance of the market, and whose only object in living 
is their palate. One of these wretches dines more hand- 
somely and better than the rest, when he is most hope- 
less and just ready to fall, like a ruin transparent with 
cracks. Meanwhile they search for dainties through all the 
elements, and expense is no hindrance to their fancies: 
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attendas, magis illa iuuant, quae pluris emuntur. 
ergo haud difficile est perituram arcessere summam 
lancibus oppositis uel matris imagine fracta, 
et quadringentis numis condire gulosum 
fictile: sic ueniunt ad miscellanea ludi. 

JUVENAL, XI. I—20. 


XXII. 
PISCATOR AD MOSELLAM. 


Iam uero, accessus faciles qua ripa ministrat, 
scrutatur toto populatrix turba profundo: 
heu male defensus penetrali flumine piscis ! 
hic medio procul amne trahens humentia lina 
nodosis decepta plagis examina uerrit ; 
ast hic, tranquillo qua labitur agmine flumen, 
ducit corticeis fluitantia retia signis. 
ille autem scopulis subiectas pronus in undas 
inclinat lentae conuexa cacumina uirgae, 
indutos escis iaciens letalibus hamos. 
quos ignara doli postquam uaga turba natantum 
rictibus inuasit, patulaeque per intima fauces 
sera occultati senserunt uulnera ferri, 
dum trepidant, subit indicium, crispoque tremori 
uibrantis setae nutans consentit arundo, 
nec mora, et excussam stridenti uerbere praedam 
dextera in obliquum raptat puer: excipit ictum 
spiritus, ut fractis quondam per inane flagellis 
aura crepat motoque adsibilat aere uentus. 
exsultant udae super arida saxa rapinae 
luciferique pauent letalia tela diei: 
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if you mark them at all closely, those things please them 
most which cost most. So they make no difficulty 
about pawning their plate or breaking up a mother’s bust 
in order to get together money to squander, or about 
spending four hundred sesterces in seasoning their glut- 
tonous crockery. *Tis thus that men come to the gladia- 
tor’s mess. W. E. C. 


XXII. 
FISHING IN THE MOSELLE, A.D. 350. 


And now, where the bank gives easy access, a host of 
spoilers are searching all the waters. Alas poor fish, 
ill sheltered by thine inmost stream! One of them 
trails his wet lines far out in mid-river, and sweeps off 
the shoals caught in his knotty seine; where the stream 
glides with placid course, another spreads his drag-nets 
buoyed on their cork-floats. A third, leaning over the 
waters beneath the rock, lowers the arching top of his 
supple rod, as he casts the hooks sheathed in deadly 
baits. The unwary rovers of the deep rush on them with 
gaping mouths,—too late, their wide jaws feel through and 
through the stings of the hidden barb,—they writhe,— 
the surface tells the tale, and the rod ducks to the jerky 
twitch of the quivering horse-hair. Enough—with one 
whizzing stroke the boy snatches his prey slant-wise from 
the water; the blow vibrates on the breeze, as when a 
lash snaps in the air with a crack, and the wind whistles 
to the shock, 

The finny captives bound on the dry rocks, in terror 
at the sunlight’s deadly rays; the force which stood to 
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quique sub amne suo mansit uigor, aere nostro 

segnis anhelatis uitam consumit in auris. 

iam piger inualido uibratur corpore plausus ; 

torpida supremos patitur iam cauda tremores : 

nec coeunt rictus: haustas sed hiatibus auras 

reddit mortiferos exspirans branchia flatus. 

sic ubi fabriles exercet spiritus ignes, ‘ 

accipit alterno cohibetque foramine uentos . 

lanea fagineis alludens parma cauernis. 3 
1 
: 
‘ 
. 





uidi egomet quosdam leti sub fine trementes 

collegisse animas, mox in sublime citatos » 

cernua subiectum praeceps dare corpora in amnem, 

desperatarum potientes rursus aquarum. 

quos impos damni puer inconsultus ab alto . 

impetit et stolido captat prensare natatu. q 

sic Anthedonius Boeotia per freta Glaucus, 

gramina gustatu postquam exitialia Circes 

expertus carptas moribundis piscibus herbas 

sumsit, Carpathium subiit nouus accola pontum. 

ille hamis et rete potens scrutator operti 

Nereos aequoream solitus conuertere Tethyn 

inter captiuas fluitauit praedo cateruas. ’ 
Ausonius, Jdyllium x. 240—282. 
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them in their native stream languishes under our sky, 
and wastes their life in struggles to respire. Now, only a 
dull throb shudders through the feeble frame,—the 
sluggish tail flaps in the last throes,—the jaws gape, but 
the breath which they inhale returns from the gills in the 
gaspings of death: as, when a breeze fans the fires of 
the forge, the linen valve of the bellows plays against its 
beechen sides, now opening and now shutting, to admit 
or to confine the wind. | 

Some fish have I seen who, in the last agony, 
gathered their forces, sprang aloft, and plunged head- 
foremost into the river beneath, regaining the waters 
for which they had ceased to hope. Impatient of his 
loss, the thoughtless boy dashes in after them from above, 
and strikes out in wild pursuit. Even thus Glaucus 
of Anthedon, the old man of the Boeotian sea, when, 
after tasting Circe’s deadly herbs, he ate of the grass 
which dying fish had nibbled’, passed, a strange denizen, 
into the Carpathian deep. Armed with hook and net, a 
fisherman in the depths of that realm whose upper waters 
he had been wont to plunder’, Glaucus glided along, the 
pirate of those helpless tribes. 

1 ety > 


1 For the story of Glaucus—6 ri deijwy dpOiroy mbav gaywv 
(Aesch. frag. 28)—see Paus. IX. 22,§ 7. Ausonius follows a version 
of it according to which Glaucus had been metamorphosed by Circe, 
and then, on tasting this herb, regained his human form as the ‘Old 
Man of the Sea.’ 

2 For conuertere read conuerrere. Cf. Dirae 58, Haec agat infesto 
Neptunus caeca tridenti, | atrum conuerrens aestum maris undique 
uentis, where conuertens is another reading.—Note aeguoream, ‘on 
the surface,’ as opposed to oferti, ‘in the depths.’ 
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XXIII. 


LAUS ROMAE. 


Haec est in gremium uictos quae sola recepit 
humanumque genus communi nomine fouit 
matris, non dominae ritu: ciuesque uocauit 
quos domuit, nexuque pio longinqua reuinxit. 
Huius pacificis debemus moribus omnes 

quod ueluti patriis regionibus utitur hospes: 
quod sedem mutare licet: quod cernere Thulen 
lusus, et horrendos quondam penetrare recessus: 





quod bibimus passim Rhodanum, potamus Orontem: 

quod cuncti gens una sumus. nec terminus unquam 

Romanae dicionis erit. nam cetera regna 

luxuries uitiis odiisque superbia uertit. 

sic male sublimes fregit Spartanus Athenas 

atque idem Thebis cecidit. sic Medus ademit 

Assyrio, Medoque tulit moderamina Perses: 

subiecit Macedo Persen, cessurus et ipse 

Romanis. haec auguriis firmata Sibyllae, 

haec sacris animata Numae: huic fulmina uibrat 

Iuppiter: hance tota Tritonia Gorgone uelat. 

arcanas huc Vesta faces, huc orgia Bacchus 

transtulit, et Phrygios genitrix turrita leones. 

huc defensurus morbos Epidaurius hospes 

reptauit placido tractu, uectumque per undas 

insula Paeonium texit Tiberina draconem. 
CiLauDIAN, De Consulatu  Stilichonis |A. D. 400], 


I50—173. 
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XXIII, 
THE GLORY OF ROME. 


She, she alone has taken the conquered to her bosom 
and has made men to be one household with one name, 
—herself their mother, not their empress,—and has 
called her vassals, ci#@zens, and has linked far places in 
a bond of love. 

Hers is that large loyalty to which we owe it that the 


~ stranger walks in a strange land as if it were his own; 


that men can change their homes; that it is a pastime to 
visit Thule and to explore mysteries at which once we - 
shuddered ; that we drink at will the waters of the Rhone 
and the Orontes ; that the whole earth is one people’. 

Nor shall there be an end to Roman sway. Other 
kingdoms have been undone by pleasure or by pride, by 
their vices or their foes. Thus it was that the Spartan 
humbled the bad eminence of Athens, and, in his turn, 
succumbed to Thebes. Thus the Mede snatched the 
reins of power from the Assyrian, and the Persian from 
the Mede. ‘Thus the Persian was subdued by the 
Macedonian, himself destined to give way before Rome. 

She it is whom the prophecies of the Sibyl have 
made strong, whom the rites of Numa have quickened : 
she it is for whom Jupiter wields his lightning, she it is 
above whom Pallas spreads the whole shadow of the 
aegis. To her passed Vesta with the secret fires, Bacchus 
with his orgies, the tower-crowned Mother with her 
Phrygian lions. ‘To her, a succour against sickness, 
came the guest from Epidaurus, gently gliding on his 
voyage ; and, when he had crossed the sea, Tiber’s isle 
became a shelter to the serpent of the Healer. 


a a 
1 Cf. Bryce, Holy Roman Empire p. 8. 
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I, 
GRATIAE DEBITIO. 


Nam, quod ais, Cassi, non plus me Plancio debere, 
quam bonis omnibus, quod lis aeque mea salus cara fu- 
erit, ego me debere bonis omnibus fateor. sed etiam 
hi, quibus ego debeo, boni uiri, et ciues, aediliciis comitiis 
aliquid se meo nomine debere Plancio dicebant. uerum 
fac me multis debere, et in iis Plancio: utrum igitur me 
conturbare oportet, an ceteris, cum cuiusque dies uene- 
rit, hoc nomen, quod urget, nunc cum petitur, dissoluere? 
quamquam dissimilis est pecuniae debitio et gratiae. 
nam qui pecuniam dissoluit, statim non habet id quod 
reddidit: qui autem debet, aes retinet alienum. gratiam 
autem et qui refert, habet: et qui habet, in eo ipso quod 
habet, refert. neque ego nunc Plancio desinam debere, 
si hoc soluero; nec minus ei redderem uoluntate ipsa, si 
hoc molestiae non accidisset. 


Cicero, pro Plancio, xxvii. 68. 
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DEBTS OF GRATITUDE. 


For as to your statement, Cassius, that I owe no 
more to Plancius than to all good men, because they 
were equally anxious for my preservation, I admit that 
I am indebted to all good men. But even those creditors 
of mine who are good men and citizens, said that they 
were somewhat indebted to Plancius on my account at 
the aedileship elections. But suppose that I am in- 
debted to many people, and among them to Plancius ; 
ought I then to turn bankrupt, or rather, while I pay the 
others their debts according as they severally fall due, 
discharge this one which presses now when it is claimed? 
It is true that a debt of gratitude is different from one of 
money. For he who repays a debt of money, thereby 
ceases to have that which he has restored ; while he who 
owes it, keeps another’s money. But with a debt of 
gratitude, he who repays still retains; and he who retains 
repays, by the very fact of retaining. In this case I shall 
not cease to be in Plancius’s debt if I make this payment: 
and I should be making it all the same by my mere good 
will, if this troublesome affair had not occurred. 

W. E. C. 
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II. 
ORATIONIS PHILIPPICAE II. PERORATIO. 


Sed praeterita omittamus. hunc unum diem, unum, 
inquam, hodiernum diem, hoc punctum temporis, quo 
loquor, defende, si potes. cur armatorum corona sena- 
tus saeptus est? cur me tui satellites cum gladiis audiunt? 
cur ualuae Concordiae non patent? cur homines omnium 
gentium maxime barbaros, Ituraeos, cum sagittis deducis 
in forum? praesidii sui causa se facere dicit. nonne 
igitur miliens perire est melius quam in sua ciuitate 
sine armatorum praesidio non posse uiuere? Sed 
nullum est istuc, mihi crede, praesidium. Caritate te 
et beneuolentia ciuium saeptum oportet esse, non armis. 
eripiet et extorquebit tibi ista populus Romanus, utinam 
saluis nobis! sed quoquo modo nobiscum egeris, dum 


istis consiliis uteris, non potes, mihi crede, esse diuturnus. 
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II. 
PERORATION OF THE SECOND PHILIPPIC. 


_ But enough of the past: offer a justification, if you 
can, for this one day—for this day’, for this moment 
when I speak. Why has this cordon of armed men 
been drawn round the Senate? Why are. your re- 
tainers, sword in hand, among my hearers? Why are 
not the doors of the Temple of Concord open? Why 
are you escorted to the Forum by the most savage of the 
tribes of men, Ityraeans*, with their bows and arrows? 
He says that he does it for his own protection. What! is 
it not a thousand times better to perish, than to live 
among one’s own citizens on the bare security of an 
armed bodyguard? But that ‘guard’ of yours, believe 
me, is none: it is by the love and loyalty of your fellow- 
citizens that you must be warranted inviolable—not by 
arms. ‘Those arms will be seized, wrenched from your 
grasp by the Roman People,—Heaven grant, without the 
shedding of our blood! But, however you may deal with 
us, believe me that, while your policy is what it is, you 


1 The First Philippic was spoken by Cicero in the Senate,— 
Antonius being absent,—Sept. 2, 44 B.c. Antonius replied in the 
Senate,—Cicero being absent,—Sept. 19. Cicero then wrote the 
Second Philippic, which was never delivered, but published towards 
the end of Nov., 44 B.c. It is supposed to be spoken on Sept. 19, 
after the speech of Antonius, in the temple of Concord. 

2 The modern Druses: “Irovpato.—xakotpyo mdvres: Strabo 
XVI. li. § 18. 
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etenim ista tua minime auara coniux, quam ego sine 7 
contumelia describo, nimium diu debet populo Romano 
tertiam pensionem. MHabet populus Romanus ad quos — 
gubernacula rei publicae deferat: qui ubicumque terra-_ : 
rum sunt, ibi est omne rei publicae praesidium uel potius 7 
ipsa res publica, quae se adhuc tantum modo ulta est, — 
nondum recuperauit. habet quidem certe res publica q 


adolescentes nobilissimos paratos defensores. quam 


uolent illi cedant otio consulentes: tamen a re publica — 


reuocabuntur, et nomen pacis dulce est et ipsa res 
salutaris, sed inter pacem et seruitutem plurimum in- ' 
terest. pax est tranquilla libertas, seruitus postremum 
malorum omnium, non modo bello, sed morte etiam 
repellendum. quod si se ipsos illi nostri liberatores e 
conspectu nostro abstulerunt, at exemplum facti relique- 
runt. illi, quod nemo fecerat, fecerunt. Tarquinium a 
Brutus bello est persecutus: qui tum rex fuit, quom esse 


Romae regem licebat. Sp. Cassius, Sp. Maelius, M. 
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cannot look for a long career. Your most liberal con- 
sort'—I may thus designate her without irreverence*— 
is too much in arrear with the third instalment of her 
bounty to the Roman People. The Romans are at no 
loss for men to place at the helm of the State; and in 
whatever region of the world those men® are, there is the 
whole safety of the Commonwealth,—nay, there is the 
Commonwealth itself, which thus far has only avenged 
_its wrongs, not recovered its strength. The Common- 
wealth has indeed young men of the highest distinc- 
tion ready to be its champions. However much they 
may seek retirement and repose, the Commonwealth 
will call them to their post. The name of peace is 
sweet, the reality is beneficent: but between peace 
and slavery there is a great gulf. Peace means undis- 
turbed freedom: slavery is the uttermost of evils, to be 
averted at the risk not only of war but of death. If our 
deliverers have taken themselves from our sight, they 
have left us the example of their deed. They did what 
no other had done. Brutus made war on Tarquinius, 
who was king in days when a king was constitutional 
at Rome; Spurius. Cassius, Spurius Maelius, Marcus 


1 Fulvia, the wife of Antonius, is called ‘minime auara,’ simply 
as having lost two husbands,—both, it is hinted, public enemies,— 
Clodius in §2 B.c., C. Scribonius Curio in 49 B.c. The insinuation 
is not that she has had a hand in the death of either, but only that 
she is an ill-omened wife—‘sibi felicior quam uiris,’ (PAz/ipp. v. 
§ 11). 

? Merely a sarcastic turn given to the phrase customary when 
a speaker in debate ceremoniously named a living person—‘ guem 
ego honoris causa nomino, Phil. 11. § 30. 

3 7.e. esp. M. Brutus and C. Cassius. Below they are ‘ado- 
lescentes,’ though both were now over 40 years of age. 
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Manlius propter suspicionem regni appetendi sunt necati. . 
hi primum cum gladiis non in regnum appetentem, sed — 
in regnantem impetum fecerunt. quod quom ipsum ~ 
factum per se praeclarum est atque diuinum tum exposi- : 
tum ad imitandum est, praesertim quom illi eam gloriam ‘ 


consecuti sint quae uix caelo capi posse uideatur. ets 


enim satis in ipsa conscientia pulcherrimi facti fructus 
erat, tamen mortali immortalitatem non arbitror esse — 
contemnendam. | ; 

Recordare igitur illum, M. Antoni, diem, quo dic- 7 
taturam sustulisti; pone ante oculos laetitiam senatus — 
populique Romani: confer cum hac immani nundina- 
tione tua tuorumque;: tum intelliges quantum inter — 
lucrum et laudem intersit. sed nimirum, ut quidam — 
morbo aliquo et sensus stupore suauitatem cibi non 
sentiunt, sic libidinosi, auari, facinerosi uerae laudis z 


gustatum non habent. sed si te laus adlicere ad recte 


‘ 


faciendum non potest, ne metus quidem a foedissimis 
factis potest auocare? iudicia non metuis. si propter ” 


innocentiam, laudo: sin propter uim, non intelligis, qui 


isto modo iudicia non timeat, ei quid timendum sit? — 
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Manlius were put to death on the suspicion of aiming at 
kingship ; owr deliverers were the first who ever rushed, 
sword in hand, not on a pretender, but on a tyrant. 
Their action is not merely splendid and godlike in 
itself,—it invites imitation: especially since those men 
have won a renown which the skies seem too narrow to 
contain—for though there was a sufficient reward in the 
consciousness of a magnificent achievement, yet no mor- 
tal, I think, ought to scorn an immortality of fame. 
Remember, then, Marcus Antonius, that day on 
which you abolished the dictatorship’; conjure up before 
you the joy of the Senate and of the Roman people ; 
compare it with the enormous scandal of the traffic? now 
exercised by you and by your agents;—then you will 
understand the full measure of the difference between 
pelf and praise. But it would seem that, as some per- 
sons, through a vitiated and torpid state of the palate, 
fail to enjoy the flavour of food, so the lustful, the ava- 
ricious, the unprincipled lose their power of relishing 
honest commendation. If, however, praise cannot at- 
‘tract you to well-doing, has fear itself no power to dis- 
suade you from infamous wickedness? You do not fear 
the courts. If innocence is your reason, well and good: 
but if your trust is in violence, then you omit to observe 
what a man has to dread who defies the courts on such 


1 On Mar. 17, 44 B.c.—two days after Caesar’s murder—Anton- 
ius carried in the Senate the perpetual abolition of the dictator- 
ship: Philipp. 1. 1 § 3. 

* Antonius had possessed himself of Caesar’s papers, and is said 
to have driven a trade in favours which he dispensed on the strength 
of alleged acta Caesaris. 


Igt 


quod si non metuis uiros fortes egregiosque ciues, quod 4 
a corpore tuo prohibentur armis, tui te, mihi crede, 
diutius non ferent. Quae est autem uita dies et noctes 
timere a suis? nisi uero aut maioribus habes beneficiis 
obligatos, quam ille quosdam habuit ex iis, a quibus est 
interfectus, aut tu es ulla re cum eo comparandus. fuit 
in illo ingenium, ratio, memoria, litterae, cura, cogitatio, 


diligentia: res bello gesserat, quamuis rei publicae cala- 






mitosas, at tamen magnas: multos annos regnare me- 
ditatus, magno labore, magnis periculis quod cogitarat- 
effecerat: muneribus, monumentis, congiariis, epulis | 
multitudinem imperitam delenierat: suos praemiis, ad- 
uersarios clementiae specie deuinxerat. quid multa? 
attulerat iam liberae ciuitati partim metu partim pa- 
tientia consuetudinem seruiendi. Cum illo ego te domi- 


«i 


nandi cupiditate conferre possum, ceteris uero rebus rs 
nullo modo comparandus es. Sed ex plurimis malis, 
quae ab illo rei publicae sunt inusta, hoc tamen boni 
est, quod didicit iam populus Romanus quantum cuique — 
crederet, quibus se committeret, a quibus caueret. haec 5 
non cogitas? neque intelligis satis esse uiris fortibus 


didicisse quam sit re pulchrum, beneficio gratum, fama 
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a ground as yours. Granting, however, that you do not 
fear men of character or patriotic citizens, because they 
are kept by force of arms from approaching you, then 
I tell you that your own friends will bear you no longer. 
But to live in daily and nightly dread of our own friends 
—what sort of life is that? You will hardly pretend 
that you have bound them to you by greater benefits 
than those by which Caesar had bound some of the men 
who slew him,—or that you are in any respect to be 
~ compared with him. He had genius, method, memory, 
culture; he was painstaking, thoughtful, industrious: 
in war he had performed exploits which, though disas- 
trous to the Commonwealth, were at least great; for 
years he had laboriously studied king-craft, and, at the 
cost of great perils, had’ accomplished his designs; by 
public shows, by public buildings, by largesses, by feasts 
he had conciliated the ignorant multitude ; he had obliged 
his friends by rewards, his foes by the semblance of cle- 
mency; ina word, he had at last brought a free Common- 
wealth, half in terror, half with acquiescence, to tolerate 
a familiar tyranny. I can compare you with him in your 
lust of despotism; in all other respects you are no-wise 
to be compared with him. But among the many evils of 
which he burned the brand into our Commonwealth, 
there is still thus much of good:—the Roman People 
has now learned how far it is to trust this or that man,— 
in whose hands it is to place itself,—against whom it is 
to be upon its guard. Do you not reflect on this? Do 
you not see that, for true-hearted men, it is enough to 
have learned how intrinsically noble, how strong in its 
claim to gratitude, how sure in its title to renown, is the 
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gloriosum tyrannum occidere? an, quom illum homines ae a 
non tulerint, te ferent? certatim posthac, mihi crede, ie: 
ad hoc opus curretur neque occasionis tarditas exspec- | 
tabitur. 

Respice, quaeso, aliquando rem publicam, M. An- 
toni: quibus ortus sis, non quibuscum uiuas considera : 
mecum, ut uoles: redi cum re publica in gratiam. sed 
de te tu uideris: ego de me ipso profitebor. defendi 
rem publicam adolescens, non deseram senex: con- 
tempsi Catilinae gladios, non pertimescam tuos. quin — 
etiam corpus libenter obtulerim, si repraesentari morte. ; 
mea libertas ciuitatis potest: ut aliquando dolor populi 
Romani pariat, quod iam diu parturit. etenim si abhinc 
annos prope uiginti hoc ipso in templo negaui posse 
mortem immaturam esse consulari, quanto uerius nunc 
negabo seni? mihi uero, patres conscripti, iam etiam 
optanda mors est, perfuncto rebus iis quas adeptus sum 
quasque gessi. duo modo haec opto, unum, ut moriens — 
populum Romanum liberum relinquam—hoc mihi maius’ 
ab dis immortalibus dari nihil potest,—alterum, ut ita 
cuique eueniat ut de re publica quisque mereatur. 


Cicero, Oratio Philippica 11. xliv. xlv. 
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act of despatching a tyrant? If men could not bear with 
him, will they bear with you? Henceforth, trust me, 
there will be a rush of competitors for this employment, 
and, if a fit moment is slow in coming, it will not be 
awaited. 

Reflect, I implore you, even at this hour: think of 
your ancestors, not of your associates: be on what terms 
you will with me, but make up your quarrel with the 
Commonwealth. Your course, however, must be your 
own care: I will pledge myself to mine. I defended the 
Commonwealth in my youth; I will not abandon it in 
my age: I scorned the swords of Catiline ; I will not be 
terrified by yours. Nay, I am ready to offer my body to 
them, if, by my death, the freedom of the State can be 
won zow and here,—so that at last, though late, the pangs 
of the Roman People may give birth to that with which 
they have so long been in travail. If, twenty years ago, 
I said in this temple that death could not be‘unripe for 
-one who had filled the consulship, with how much more 
truth can I say this now of an old man! For me, indeed, 
Senators, death is even to be desired, now that the course 
of honour and of achievement is finished. I have but 
two wishes. One is that, at my death, I may leave the 
Roman People free,—this is the greatest gift which the 
Immortal Gods could grant me. ‘The other wish is that, 
such as are each man’s public deserts, such may be that 
man’s reward. oad oa 
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QUATENUS ORATOREM JIURIS PERITUM 
ESSE OPORTEAT. 


Quod uero impudentiam admiratus es eorum patro- 
norum, qui aut, cum parua nescirent, magna profiteren- 
tur, aut ea, quae maxima essent in iure ciuili, tractare 
auderent in caussis, cum ea nescirent, numquamque 
didicissent ; utriusque rei facilis est et prompta defensio. 
nam neque illud est mirandum, qui quibus uerbis 
coemtio fiat nesciat, eundem eius mulieris, quae coem- 
tionem fecerit, caussam posse defendere: nec, si parui 
nauigii et magni eadem est in gubernando scientia, 
idcirco qui, quibus uerbis herctum cieri oporteat, nesciat, 
idem herciscundae familiae caussam agere non possit. 


nam, quod maximas centumuirales caussas in iure positas 
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ITI. 


HOW FAR IS KNOWLEDGE OF LAW 
NECESSARY TO THE ADVOCATE? 


As to your surprise, however, at the impudence of 
those advocates who undertook great matters while igno- 
rant of details, or who perhaps dared to deal in pleading 
with the most difficult points of Civil Law, although 
they did not understand and had never learned them, 
either case admits of an easy and obvious apology. It 
is not wonderful that a man ignorant of the words in 
which a marriage by coemption’ is concluded should 
be able to defend the cause of the woman who has so 
transferred herself. Nor does it follow, because large 
and small craft are steered on the same principles, that a 
man ignorant of the form in which co-heirs should be 
summoned to divide property* coyld not advocate a 
demand for such division. Of course you have quoted 


1 Matrimonium iustum was either with conuentio in manum, or 
without it. In the latter case the wife remained in the Jofestas of 
her father: in the former she passed into the Zotestas of her husband. 
Conuentio in manum might be by (t) confarreatio, 2 religious rite, 
confined to patricii: (2) coemptio, a civil compact: or (3) wsus, pre- 
scription. 

2 Coheredes dissatisfied with their share had an action ‘for the 
redivision of the inheritance.’ Veres, heir, ‘the grasper’ or ‘taker,’ 
is from a verbal stem Aé?2, itself connected with Skt. rt. har ‘to 
seize,’ Gk. xep, xelp: cf. herus. Her-c-tum, her-c-isco, from a kin- 
dred stem with added c,=‘to take.’ (Curt. Gr. Ztym. p. 182.) 
Familia here=the whole bequeathed property. Ter. Heaut. v. 1. 
36, decem dierum uix mihi est familia, ‘1 have scarcely substance 
for ten days.’ 
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protulisti: quae tandem earum caussa fuit, quae ab : 
homine eloquenti, iuris imperito, non ornatissime po- 
tuerit dici? quibus quidem in caussis omnibus, sicut in — 
ipsa M’ Curli, quae abs te nuper est dicta, et in C. 
Hostilii Mancini controuersia, atque in eo puero, qui 
ex altera natus erat uxore, non remisso nuntio superiori, 
fuit inter peritissimos homines summa de iure dissensio. 
quaero igitur quid adiuuerit oratorem in his caussis iuris 
scientia, cum hic iurisconsultus superior fuerit discessu- 
rus, qui esset non suo artificio, sed alieno, hoc est, non 
iuris scientia, sed eloquentia, sustentatus. 


CIcERO, de Oratore 1. lvi. 237. 


IV. 
CATO DE STOICIS. 


Quam uellem, inquit, te ad Stoicos inclinauisses ! 
erat enim, si cuiusquam, certe tuum nihil praeter uir- 


tutem in bonis ducere. Vide ne magis, inquam, tuum 
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important chancery cases’ which turned on points of 
law. But, I ask, what case was there among them which 
could not have been defended in the best style by an 
eloquent man who was no lawyer? Indeed, in all these 
cases,—as in the very one of Manius Curius, which 
was lately pleaded by you, and in the suit® of C. 
Hostilius Mancinus, and in the instance of the child 
who was born of the second wife before the first had 
been divorced,—the most skilful jurists were utterly at 
variance about the law. I ask, then, what help did legal 
knowledge give the pleader in these cases, when that 
lawyer was sure to come off best who was supported, 
not by professional skill, but by skill of another kind,— 
not by legal knowledge, but by eloquence? 
Ke Ge J. 


IV. 
CATO ON STOICISM’*. 


‘How I could have wished’ (he says) ‘that you had 
inclined to the Stoics! It was for you, if it ever was for 
anyone, to recognise virtue as the sole good.’ 


1 The Cuirt were a judicial collegium, with civil jurisdiction; 
chiefly (it seems) in cases affecting wills, or mancipium, or other 
transfers. Cf. Cic. de Or. 1. 38. 

2 Cic. Caecin. 2, ‘omnia iudicia aut distrahendarum controuer- 
siarum aut puniendorum maleficiorum causa reperta sunt.’ 

3 Argument.—Cato. ‘I wish you were a Stoic, not an Academic 
or Peripatetic.’—Cicero. ‘The Stoics and Peripatetics practically 
agree.’—Cavto. ‘No: [according to the Peripatetics, the wise man is 
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fuerit, cum re idem tibi, quod mihi, uideretur, non noua — 
te rebus nomina imponere. ratio enim nostra consentit, 
pugnat oratio. Minime uero, inquit ille, consentit. 


p 
. . . . * i. 
quidquid enim praeter id, quod honestum sit, expeten- — 


dum esse dixeris in bonisque numeraueris, et honestum a | 
ipsum, quasi uirtutis lumen, extinxeris et uirtutem penitus z 
euerteris. Dicuntur ista, Cato, magnifice, inquam ; sed . 
uidesne uerborum gloriam tibi cum Pyrrhone et cum 
Aristone, qui omnia exaequant, esse communem? de “4 
quibus cupio scire quid sentias. Egone quaeris, inquit, 
quid sentiam ? quos bonos uiros, fortes, iustos, moderatos F 
aut audiuimus in re publica fuisse aut ipsi uidimus, qui F q 


sine ulla doctrina, naturam ipsam secuti, multa laudabilia 
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‘Perhaps it was rather for you,’ I answer, ‘to abstain 
from adopting new terms, when we thought substantially 
alike. Our systems agree; the discord is in our lan- 
guage.’ 

‘Indeed’ he replies ‘they do not agree at all. When 
you have once said that anything is to be desired, that 
anything is to be reckoned among goods, besides the 
Becoming, you have quenched the very light of virtue, 
the Becoming itself; and you overthrow virtue utterly.’ 

‘An imposing sentence, Cato; but do you perceive 
that the lofty formula is yours in common with Pyrrho 
and with Aristo,’ who regard all things as indifferent? 

I should like to hear what you think of them.’ 
‘I? you ask what I think? That those good men, 
and brave, and just, and temperate, who lived (as we 
have heard) in this commonwealth, or whom we have 
seen ourselves,—men who, without any learning, under 
the guidance of nature itself, did many praiseworthy 


not necessarily happy; and one man may be happier than another :] 
we Stoics recognise no good but the simple omestum, no evil but 
the simple ¢urpe.’—Cicero. ‘For that matter, neither does Pyrrho 
or Aristo. What do you think of them?’—Cazo. ‘I hold the Stoic 
philosophy to be the ov/y one which can make men better.’ 
 Pyrrho (circ. 335 B.C.), holding that there is no criterion of 
truth, still maintained the notions of virtue and vice, and placed 
happiness in the dmd@e.a of the mind (Ritter, 111. 427). Aristo 
(circ. 230 B.C.) regarded all things between the xadév and the ai- 
oxpév as indifferent (45:d@opa) : and placed happiness in the ddcagopia 
of the mind towards everything except the xadév. Cato answers 
Cicero’s point in De Fin, 111. cc. xv—xvi. The Stoics hold, indeed, 
that happiness is made by the onestum only, unhappiness by the 
turpe only. But, between these, they distinguish some things as 
estimable (rponyuéva, pracposita): others as not estimable (amompo- 
nypéva, reiecta), 
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fecerunt, eos melius a natura institutos fuisse quam 
institul potuissent a philosophia, si ullam aliam pro- 
bauissent praeter eam quae nihil aliud in bonis haberet 
nisi honestum, nihil nisi turpe in malis; ceterae philo- 
sophorum disciplinae, omnino alia magis alia, sed tamen 
omnes, quae rem ullam uirtutis expertem aut in bonis 
aut in malis numerent, eas non modo nihil adiuuare 
arbitror neque affirmare, quo meliores simus, sed ipsam 
deprauare naturam. nam nisi hoc obtineatur, id solum 
bonum esse quod honestum sit, nullo modo probari 
possit beatam uitam uirtute effici; quod si ita sit, cur 
opera philosophiae sit danda, nescio. si enim sapiens 
aliquis miser esse possit, ne ego istam gloriosam memo- 
rabilemque uirtutem non magno aestimandam putem. 


CicERO, de Finibus 11. 3. (10, 11.) 


V. 
SORITES. 


Quid ergo? istius uitii num nostra culpa est? rerum 
natura nullam nobis dedit cognitionem finium, ut ulla in 
re statuere possimus, quatenus. nec hoc in aceruo tritici 
solum, unde nomen est, sed nulla omnino in re minu- 


tatim interrogati: diues, pauper; clarus, obscurus sit; 
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deeds,—that these men were better trained by nature 
than they could have been by philosophy, if they had 
adopted any but that which counts the Becoming as 
the only good, the Disgraceful as the sole evil. All 
other philosophical systems—in different degrees, cer- 
tainly, but still all—which reckon anything unconnected 
with virtue as either a good or an evil, are not only 
powerless, in my judgment, to aid or strengthen us 
towards being better, but debase nature itself. For 
unless this point were firmly established, that the Be- 
coming is the only good, it could in no way be proved 
that virtue is the sum of happiness. And in that case 
I do not see the object of working at philosophy. For 
if a wise man could be miserable, assuredly I should 
set no great value upon your vaunted and panegyrised 
virtue.’ 
RC J. 


V. 
FALLACIES. 


What then? Are we to blame for this fallacy? Na- 
ture has not given us any power of recognizing limits 
whereby to define extent in any particular case: this is 
true, not only of the heap of corn from which the fallacy 
takes its name, but also of every case where we are 
questioned about small successive steps; as, whether one 
is rich or poor, famous or obscure; whether things are 
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multa, pauca; magna, parua; longa, breuia; lata, an- 
gusta: quanto aut addito aut dempto certum respondea- 
mus, non habemus. at uitiosi sunt soritae. frangite 
igitur eos, si potestis, ne molesti sint. erunt enim, nisi 
cauetis. cautum est, inquit. placet enim Chrysippo, 
cum gradatim interrogetur, uerbi causa, tria pauca sint 
anne multa, aliquanto prius quam ad multa perueniat 
quiescere, id est quod ab iis dicitur yovyagew. per me 
uel stertas licet, inquit Carneades, non modo quiescas. 
sed quid proficit? sequitur enim qui te ex somno excitet 
et eodem modo interroget. quo in numero conticuisti, 
si ad eum numerum unum addidero, multane erunt? 
progrediere rursus quoad uidebitur. quid plura? hoc enim 
fateris, neque ultimum te paucorum neque primum mul- 
torum respondere posse. cuius generis error ita manat 
ut non uideam quo non possit accedere. nihil me laedit, 
inquit, ego enim ut agitator callidus prius quam ad finem 
ueniam equos sustinebo, eoque magis si locus is quo 
ferentur equi praeceps erit. 


CICERO, Academ. Prior. Ui. 29. 
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many or few, large or small, long or short, wide or nar- 
row ; we are unable to answer with precision how much 
must be added or subtracted to justify either epithet. 
But, it may be objected, ‘soritae’ are fallacious. Very 
well then, crush them, if you can, to prevent them from 
giving us trouble. For they will, if you are not careful. 
That is all provided for, said he. For Chrysippus’s plan 
is, whenever he is questioned about a graduated series, 
whether, for instance, three are Few or Many, some con- 
siderable time before he reaches the Many to come to a 
rest, or as they call it in Greek yovyafew. For all I care, 
says Carneades, you may snore if you like, and not merely 
rest. But what is the use? For you have one at your 
back to rouse you from sleep and question you in the 
same style. ‘Taking the number at which you declined 
to answer, if I add one to it, will it become Many? You 
will have to go on again as long as I like. Why need 
I say more? For you admit thus much, that you cannot 
answer that it is either the last number which can be 
called Few or the first which can be called Many. And 
this kind of fallacy has so wide a range that I cannot see 
that anything is out of its reach. It does me no harm, 
_ he says, for like a skilful driver I will hold up my horses 
before I come to the Limit: and all the more so if the 
place towards which my horses are running be steep. 
W. E. C. 
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Wi. 
IN MEDIO TUTISSIMUS JBIS. 


Haec enim cogitabamus: nec mihi, coniuncto cum 
Pompeio, fore necesse peccare in republica aliquando, 
nec, cum Caesare sentienti, pugnandum esse cum Pom- 
peio; tanta erat illorum coniunctio. nunc impen- 
det, ut et tu ostendis et ego uideo, summa inter eos 
contentio. me autem uterque numerat suum, nisi 
forte simulat alter. nam Pompeius non dubitat; uere 
enim iudicat, ea, quae de republica nunc sentiat, mihi 
ualde probari. utriusque autem accepi eiusmodi litteras, 
eodem tempore, quo tuas, ut neuter quemquam omnium 
pluris facere, quam me, uideretur. uerum quid agam? 
non quaero illa ultima, (si enim castris res geretur, uideo 
cum altero uinci satius esse, quam cum altero uin- 
cere,) sed illa, quae tum agentur, quom uenero: ne ratio 
absentis habeatur, ut exercitum dimittat: DIC, M. TULLI. 
quid dicam? exspecta, amabo te, dum Atticum con- 
ueniam? non est locus ad tergiuersandum. contra Cae- 
sarem? ubi illae sunt densae dexterae? nam ut illi 
hoc liceret, adiuui, rogatus ab ipso Rauennae de Caelio 


tribuno plebis. ab ipso autem? etiam a Cnaeo nostro, 
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VI. 
CICERO IN A DILEMMA. 


My idea was this: that while I was allied with Pom- 
peius I should never be obliged to do anything wrong 
in public life, and that while I held the same views as 
Caesar, I should not have to fight with Pompeius: such 
firm allies were they. Now, as you point out, and I 
myself see, a violent struggle between them is imminent. 
Meanwhile, both count on my support, unless perhaps 
one of them is feigning to do so. For Pompeius has no 
doubt about it; since he rightly judges that his present 
political views have my cordial approbation. From 
both, however, I received letters at the same time with 
yours, leading me to suppose that neither thought more 
highly of any one in the world than of myself. But what 
am Ito do? I do not mean in the last resort, (for if the 
question is to be decided by war, I see that to be beaten 
with the one is preferable to winning with the other,) 
but as to the measures which will be discussed upon my 
arrival: to prevent Caesar’s candidateship being allowed 
in his absence, and to require him to disband his army. 
‘Speak, Marcus Tullius’ What am I to say? Wait, 
I beg you, till I confer with Atticus? There is no room 
for evasion. What, speak against Caesar? What be- 
comes of those frequent pledges of friendship? For I 
helped to obtain this privilege for him upon his own 
request made at Ravenna touching Caelius the tribune 
of the people. His own, did Isay? Aye, and our friend 
Cnaeus’s too, in‘at divine third consulship of his. Shall 
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in illo diuino tertio consulatu. aliter sensero? Aidéopar 
(non Pompeium modo, sed) Tpdas cal Tpwadas—, 


TlovAvdapas por mparos édeyxelny avabyoe 


quis? tu ipse scilicet, laudator et factorum et scrip- 
torum meorum. hance ergo plagam effugi per duos supe- 
riores Marcellorum consulatus, quom est actum de pro- 
uincia Caesaris: nunc incido in discrimen ipsum. _ ita- 
que, ut stultus primus suam sententiam dicat, mihi ualde 
placet, de triumpho nos moliri aliquid: extra Urbem esse 
- cum iustissima caussa. tamen dabunt operam, ut eli- 
clant sententiam meam. 

Cicero, Epp. ad Atticum, Vil. 1, 3—5. 


VII. 
CICERO PAPIRIO PAETO. 


Nunc uenio ad iocationes tuas, cum tu secundum 
Oenomaum Accii, non, ut olim solebat, Atellanam, sed, 
ut nunc fit, mimum introduxisti. quem tu mihi pom- 
pilum, quem thynnarium narras? quam tyrotarichi pa- 
tinam ? facilitate mea ista ferebantur antea: nunc mu- 
tata res est. Hirtium ego et Dolabellam dicendi disci- 
pulos habeo, cenandi magistros. puto enim te audisse, 
si forte ad uos omnia perferuntur, illos apud me decla- 
mitare, me apud eos cenitare. tu autem, quod mihi 
bonam copiam eiures, nihil est. tum enim, cum rem 
habebas, quaesticulis te ferebam attentiorem. nunc, 
cum tam aequo animo bona perdas, non eo sis consilio, 
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I change my views? ‘I dread’ not Pompeius only, but 
‘the men and dames of Troy ’— 

‘Polydamas will be the first to cast reproach on me.’ 
Whom do I mean? You yourself to be sure, the ap- 
plauder of my actions and writings. So then, I escaped 
this trap during the two former consulships of the Mar- 
celli, when the question of Caesar’s province was dis- 
cussed; and am now falling into the very danger. 
Therefore, that I may let a fool have the honour of 
speaking first in the senate, I am extremely glad that I 
have some work to do about my triumph, and so.a very 
good reason for remaining outside the city. Still they 
will take pains to extract an opinion from me. 

W. E, C, 
VIL. 
CICERO AS AN EPICURE. 

I now come to your jokes, since you have brought 
on as an afterpiece to Accius’s Oenomaus, not an Atel- 
lane comedy, as the fashion used to be, but as it now is, 
a farce. What do you mean by talking to me about pilot- 
- fish and tunny, or a dish of stock-fish and cheese? I was 
goodnatured enough to put up with such things before, 
but the case is altered now. I have Hirtius and Dola- 
bella as my pupils in speaking, my masters in dining. 
For I suppose you have heard, if perchance all the news 
reaches you, that they come regularly to declaim at my 
house, and I go as regularly to dine with them. But 
it is of no use for you to plead insolvency to me: for 
before, when you were well off, I could allow you to 
be particular about small savings; but now that you bear 
the loss of your property with such a good courage, you 
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ut, cum me hospitio recipias, aestimationem me aliquam 
putes accipere. etiam haec leuior est plaga ab amico, 
quam a debitore. nec tamen eas cenas quaero, ut mag- 
nae reliquiae fiant: quod erit, magnificum sit et lautum. 
memini te mihi Phameae cenam narrare. temperius 
‘fiat; cetera eodem modo. quod si perseueras me ad 
matris tuae cenam reuocare, feram id quoque. uolo 
enim uidere animum, qui mihi audeat ista, quae scribis, 
apponere, aut etiam polypum Miniani Iouis similem. 
mihi crede, non audebis. ante meum aduentum fama 
ad te de mea noua lautitia ueniet ; eam extimesces. ne- 
que est, quod in promulside spei ponas aliquid; quam 
totam sustuli. solebam enim antea debilitari oleis et 
lucanicis tuis. sed quid haec loquimur? liceat modo 
isto uenire. tu uero (uolo enim abstergere animi tui 
metum) ad tyrotarichum antiquom redi. ego tibi unum 
sumptum afferam, quod balneum calfacias oportebit ; 
cetera more nostro: superiora illa lusimus. 
Cicero, Zp. ad Diu. 1x. 16. 


VIII. 
CICERO PAETO, 


Accubueram hora nona cum ad te harum exemplum 
in codicillis exaraui. dices, ubi? apud Volumnium Eu- 
trapelum, et quidem supra me Atticus, infra Verrius, 
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must not persuade yourself to think that when you 
entertain me I can accept any composition. (Even that 
blow comes less heavily from a friend than from a 
debtor.) Yet I do not want the sort of dinner which 
makes great leavings: let what there is be choice and 
delicate. I recollect your telling me of a dinner of 
Phamea’s: I should prefer it earlier; but everything else 
in the same style. If however you persist in reducing 
me to a dinner like your mother’s, I will put up even 
with that. For I should like to witness the courage that 
could dare to set before me such fare as you talk of, 
or even a polypus dressed like the ‘Vermilion Jupiter.’ 
Believe me, you will not venture: before my arrival the 
fame of my new luxury will reach you: that will terrify 
you. Neither is it of any use for you to place any hopes 
in the first course, as I have abolished it: for in former 
days, with your sausages and olives, I used to spoil my 
appetite. But why do I talk of such things? Only let 
me come to you! Indeed, as I wish to efface all alarm 
from your mind, you may go back to your ancient stock- 
fish and cheese. Iwill put one expense upon you ;—you 
will have to make the bath hot ; everything else as usual : 
what I said just now was only in fun. W. E. C. 


VIII. 
COMFORT IN EXILE. 
I had sat down to dinner at three o’clock when I 
scribbled a draught of this letter to you in my tablets. 
You will ask, where? At Volumnius '‘the witty’s’; and, 


1 ELutrapelum| P. Volumnius, a Roman Knight, obtained the 
surname of evtpdzreXos on account of his liveliness and wit. Smith’s 
Dict. Biog. 
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familiares tui. miraris tam exhilaratam esse seruitutem 
nostram ? quid ergo faciam? te consulo qui philosophum 
audis. angar? excruciemne me? quid assequar? de- 
inde quem ad finem? uiuas, inquis, in litteris, an quid- 
quam me aliud agere censes? aut possem uiuere nisi in 
litteris uiuerem? sed est earum etiam, non satietas, sed 
quidam modus. a quibus cum discessi, etsi minimum 
mihi est in cena, quod tu unum ¢j7npa Dioni philosopho 
posuisti, tamen quid potius faciam prius quam me dor- 
mitum conferam non reperio. conuiuio delector.  ibi 
loquor quod in solum, ut dicitur, et gemitum in risus 
maximos transfero. an tu id melius qui etiam in philo- 
sophum irriseris, et cum ille si quis quid quaereret dixis- 
set, cenam te quaerere a mane dixeris? ille baro te 
putabat quaesiturum unum caelum esset an innumera- 
bilia. quid ad te? at hercule.cena nimium quantum ad 
te; ibi praesertim. sic igitur uiuitur: quotidie aliquid 
legitur, aut scribitur ; dein, ne amicis nihil tribuamus, epu- 


lamur una, non modo non contra legem, si ulla nunc lex 
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I may add, above me [ had Atticus, Verrius below, both 
friends of yours. Are you surprised that my bondage 
has been so much cheered? What would you have me 
do? I ask advice of you, who are attending a philo- 
sopher’s lectures. 

Should I fret? Torture myself? What should I get 
by it? And then ‘what end would there be to it? ‘You 
might live, you tell me, in literature. Do you suppose 


__ that I have any other pursuit? Or could [I live at all 


unless I lived in literature? But even of that one may 
have, not too much, but still enough. So when I have 
done with it, although I care very little about dinner, 
which you proposed to Dio the philosopher as the one 
great question, still I cannot find anything else to do 
before I go to bed. I enjoy the social gathering. There 
I say whatever crops up, as the saying is, and convert 
my sighing into: the heartiest laughter. I doubt if you 
could do it better, though you did make fun even of 
a philosopher, and when he said ‘Has any one a question 
to put?’ replied that all the morning you had been 
considering the question of getting asked to dinner. The 
blockhead thought you would start the question whether 
there is one heaven or an infinite number. What is that 
to you? Ah, but a dinner is ever so much to you: par- 
ticularly *in your present abode. ‘This then is my way 
of living: every day I read or write something: after 
that, so that I may not be a churl to my friends, I dine © 
with them, not only without defying the law, if any law 


1 guem ad finem] cf. Cic. i Catt. 1. 1. quem ad finem sese 
effrenata iactabit audacia? 
2 zbi] at Naples. 
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est, sed etiam intra legem et quidem aliquanto. quare ' ; 
nihil est quod paventuta nostrum extimescas. non multi b | 


cibi hospitem accipies, sed multi ioci. _uale. 


Cic. ad Diu, 1x. 26. 


IX. 
C. LULIUS CAESAR PRIMUM DICTATOR. 


Dictatore habente comitia Caesare, consules creantur 
Iulius Caesar et P. Seruilius; is enim erat annus quo 
per leges ei consulem fieri liceret. his ‘rebus confectis, 
cum fides tota Italia esset angustior, neque creditae 
pecuniae soluerentur, constituit ut arbitri darentur; per 
eos fierent aestimationes possessionum et rerum, quanti 
quaeque earum ante bellum fuisset, atque eae credi- 
toribus traderentur. hoc et ad timorem nouarum ta- 
bularum tollendum minuendumque, qui fere bella et 


ciuiles dissensiones sequi consueuit, et ad debitorum 
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on the subject now exists, but even within the letter of 
the law, and well within it too. And so you have no 
reason to be alarmed at my coming. You will find me 
a guest much fonder of fun than of feeding. Farewell. 
W. E. C. 


IX. 
CAESARS FIRST DICTATORSHIP. 


At the election held by Caesar as dictator, he and 
P. Servilius are appointed consuls, this being the ear- 
liest year in which Caesar could take that office’. When 
these matters had been arranged, he decreed that, as a 
certain tightness of the money-market prevailed through- 
out Italy, and debts were not being” paid, appraisers 
should be nominated ; that, by their agency, valuations 
should be made of landed ‘estates and other property, 
showing in each case what the value had been before 
the war; and that these certificates* should be handed to 
the creditors. This, he thought, was best calculated to 
remove, or abate, that dread of a general cancelling of 
debts which has usually followed wars or -civil com- 
motions, and at the same time to protect the credit of 

1 i.e, the statutable decennium since his first consulship (59 B.C.) 
was now—in December, 49 B.c. —complete. 

2 Suetonius (de wita Diui Juli, c. 42) evidently referred eae here 
to possessiones. He understood that the creditors took possession 
of the debtor’s property. So, too, Mommsen, bk. Iv. c. XI. vol. Iv. 
p. 525 Eng. tr. A paper ‘On a supposed Financial Operation of 
Julius Caesar’s,’ by Mr William Johnson (Yournal of Philology, vol. 
II. p- 135f), shows quite conclusively, I think, that eae refers to 
aestimationes. These valuations assured the creditors that their 


debtors were substantially solvent, and relieved the debtors from 
the necessity of immediately selling their lands in a bad market. 
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tuendam existimationem esse aptissimum existimauit. 
item, praetoribus tribunisque plebis rogationes ad popu- 
lum ferentibus, nonnullos ambitus Pompeia lege damnatos 
illis temporibus, quibus in urbe praesidia legionum 
Pompeius habuerat, (quae iudicia, aliis audientibus iu- 
dicibus, aliis sententiam ferentibus, singulis diebus erant 
perfecta,) in integrum restituit; qui se illi initio ciuilis 
belli obtulerant, si sua opera in bello uti uellet, proinde 
aestimans ac si usus esset, quoniam sui fecissent potes- 
tatem. statuerat enim hos prius iudicio populi debere 
restitui quam suo beneficio uideri receptos, ne aut 
ingratus in referenda gratia, aut arrogans in praeripiendo 
populi beneficio uideretur. his rebus et feriis Latinis 
comitiisque omnibus perficiendis undecim dies tribuit 
dictaturaque se abdicat, et ab urbe proficiscitur, Brundi- 
siumque peruenit. eo legiones duodecim, equitatum 
omnem uenire iusserat. sed tantum nauium reperit, ut 


anguste quindecim milia legionariorum militum, quin- 
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the debtors. Further, on the praetors and tribunes' 
bringing bills for that purpose before the civic body, 
Caesar remitted the disabilities of certain persons who 
had been found guilty, under the Pompeian Law, of 
bribery in elections, at the time? when Pompeius had - 
garrisoned Rome with his legions, and when the cases, 
heard by one tribunal and decided by another, had been 
despatched in one day each. ‘Those who, at the be- 
ginning of the Civil War, had offered him their military 
Service were regarded by Caesar in the same light as 
if he had used that service, since they had placed them- 
selves at his disposal. He had judged that these per- 
sons ought to be re-instated by the verdict of the civic 
body before they were restored by his personal favour, 
in order that he might not seem unmindful of due grati- 
tude on the one hand, or, on the other, presumptuous 
in forestalling the clemency of the people. 

To these affairs, to the celebration of the Latin Fes- 
tival*, and to the holding of the various elections, he de- 
voted eleven days. He then laid down the dictatorship, 
left Rome, and proceeded to Brundisium. Thither he 
had ordered twelve legions and all the cavalry. But the 
number of ships which he found there was so small that 
they could with difficulty transport fifteen thousand 


legionaries and five hundred horse. This circumstance 

1 According to Cicero, the ‘restitutio in integrum’ here men- 
tioned was not confined to those who had been banished under the 
Lex Pompeia de ambitu. Antonius was now a tribune of the plebs ; 
and is charged with having taken bribes to procure the remission of 
(¢. g.) a convicted gambler’s punishment,—Cic. Phil. 11. § 56. 

2 7. e. in 52 B.C. 

* The Consuls could fix the time for this Festival (comcipere 
Latinas), but could not exercise imperium until it had been held. 
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gentos equites transportare possent. hoc unum, inopia 
nauium, Caesari ad conficiendi belli celeritatem defuit. 
atque eae ipsae copiae hoc infrequentiores imponuntur, 
quod multi Gallicis tot bellis defecerant, longumque iter 
ex Hispania magnum numerum deminuerat, et grauis 
autumnus in Apulia circumque Brundisium ex saluberri- 
mis Galliae et Hispaniae regionibus omnem exercitum 
ualetudine tentauerat. 


CaEsar, de Bello Ciuild 111. 1, 2. 


X. 
TVRNVS HERDONIVS. 


Haec atque alia eodem pertinentia seditiosus faci- 


norosusque homo hisque artibus opes domi nactus cum — 


maxime dissereret, interuenit Tarquinius. is finis ora- 
tioni fuit. auersi omnes ad Tarquinium salutandum : 
qui silentio facto monitus a proximis ut purgaret se 
quod id temporis uenisset disceptatorem ait se sumptum 
inter patrem et filium cura reconciliandi eos in gratiam 
moratum esse; et quia ea res exemisset illum diem, pos- 
tero die acturum quae constituisset. ne id quidem ab 
Turno tulisse tacitum ferunt ; dixisse enim nullam breui- 
orem esse cognitionem quam inter patrem et filium, pau- 
cisque transigi uerbis posse: ni pareat patri, habiturum 


infortunium esse. Livy, I. 50. 
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alone,—the want of ships,—hindered Caesar in bringing 
the war to a rapid close. Even the forces thus em- 
barked were reduced in number by the fact that many 
had been lost in the repeated Gallic wars; that the long 
march from Spain had carried off many more; and that 
the unhealthy autumn in Apulia, exchanged for the most 
salubrious districts of Gaul and Spain, had injuriously 
affected the entire army. mC. J. 


X. 
TURNUS HERDONIUS. ° 


At the very moment when this man of faction and 
turbulence, who by those qualities had won himself in- 
fluence at home, was urging these and other arguments 
_ to the same effect, Tarquin came in. His presence put 
a stop to the harangue of Turnus. All turned to greet 
Tarquin; who, when silence had been restored, receiving 
a hint from the nearest bystanders to excuse himself for 
his late arrival, explained that he had been appointed 
umpire between a father and his son, and in his anxiety 
to reconcile them had delayed his journey ; as this affair 
had taken up the whole of that day, he would on the 
morrow proceed to the business he had arranged to bring 
before them. Even here, according to the story, Tarquin 
did not escape without criticism’ from Turnus. “No 
case,” he said, “was more speedily decided than one 
between father and son; it could be settled in a few 
words : if the son did not obey his father, he would suffer 
for it.” H. J. 


1 tulisse sc. Tarquinium. ‘ Tarquinius id ab Turno tacitum tulit’ 
means that when Tarquin said or did something, Turnus allowed it 
to pass unremarked. Cf. Plaut. Aszm. IV. ii. 7, suspendam potius 
me quam tacita tu haec auferas: Cic. ad Aft. Il. ili. 2, cetera si 
reprehenderis non feres tacitum. 
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PUGNA AD TRASUMENNUM. 
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Hannibal, quod agri est inter Cortonam urbem Tra-— 
: % 


sumennumque lacum, omni clade belli peruastat, quo : 
magis iram hosti ad uindicandas sociorum iniurias acuat ; a 
et iam peruenerant ad loca nata insidiis, ubi maxime a 
montes Cortonenses Trasumennus subit. uia tantum < 
interest perangusta, uelut ad id ipsum de industria relicto” " 
spatio ; deinde paulo latior patescit campus ; inde colles 
insurgunt. ibi castra in aperto locat, ubi ipse cum 


Afris modo Hispanisque consideret ; Baliares ceteramque 


leuem armaturam post montes circumducit ; equites ad 
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XI. 
THE BATTLE OF LAKE TRASIMENE: 
April’, 217 B.C. 


Hannibal ravages the country between Cortona and 
Lake Trasimene with all the havoc of war, the more to 
sting the fury of the enemy to avenging the wrongs of 
their allies. And now the Carthaginians had reached a 
place made for an ambuscade, where Lake Trasimene 
comes closest under the mountains of Cortona Only 
the narrowest passage remains, as if the space had been 
left on purpose: then the plain gradually widens ; further 
on, hills rise. In an open place on this rising ground, 
Hannibal takes a station for himself, his Africans and his 
Spaniards only. The slingers and the rest of the light- 
armed he leads round behind the hills. He posts his 


1 Thne, Il. 207. 

2 A low ridge, Monte Gualandro, trends S. E. from Cortona 
(hence ‘montes Cortonenses’) until it almost touches the lake at its 
N.E. corner, between Borghetto and Passignano. It leaves that 
narrow space which was the mouth of the trap laid for Flaminius, 
and which now is just wide enough for the railway from Terontola 
to Perugia. The road from Cortona goes along the slope of the hill 
just above the defile. From this road, at the point where it turns 
the angle of Monte Gualandro, the accuracy of Livy’s description 
can be appreciated. To the S.E., the hills sweep round in a 
curve which returns upon the lake. Hannibal was posted so as to 
face an enemy marching S.E. through the space thus enclosed, on © 
the open hill above Tuoro. His cavalry shut in the Romans by 
closing the defile between Monte Gualandro and the lake. The 
heights to which the 6000 first fled may have been those above 
Passignano or Magione, 
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ipsas fauces | saltus, tumulis apte tegentibus, locat, ut, 
ubi intrassent Romani, obiecto equitatu clausa omnia 
lacu ac montibus essent. 

Flaminius quom pridie solis occasu ad lacum per- 
uenisset, inexplorato postero die uixdum satis certa luce 
angustiis superatis, postquam in patentiorem campum 
pandi agmen coepit, id tantum hostium, quod ex aduerso 
erat, conspexit ye 83) tergo ac super caput decepere in- 
sidiae. Poenus ubi, id quod petierat, clausum lacu ac 
montibus et circumfusum suis copiis habuit hostem, 
signum omnibus dat simul inuadendi. qui ubi, qua 
cuique proximum fuit, decucurrerunt, eo magis Romanis 
subita atque improuisa res fuit, quod orta ex lacu nebula 
campo quam montibus densior sederat, agminaque hos- 
tium ex pluribus collibus ipsa inter se satis conspecta 
eoque magis pariter decucurrerant. Romanus clamore 
prius undique orto, quam satis cerneret, se circumuen- 
tum esse sensit, et ante in frontem lateraque pugnari 


coeptum est quam satis instrueretur acies aut expediri 
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cavalry just at the mouth of the defile, where gentle 
eminences afford convenient cover; so that? when the 
Romans had come in, and the horsemen had closed the 
entrance, every other outlet should be barred by the lake 
and the hills. 

Flaminius had reached the lake at sunset the day 
before. Next morning, without reconnoitering, and be- 
fore the light was quite clear, he went through the pass. 
‘ As his troops gradually deployed into the broadening 
plain, he saw only that part of the enemy’s force which 
faced him. The ambuscade behind and above him was 
unperceived'. 

The Carthaginian had now got his wish. He had 
the enemy shut in by lake and fells,—surrounded, too, 
by his own troops. He gave the signal for a general 
attack. His men rushed down, each by the shortest 
way he could find. The Romans were the more taken 
aback because a mist, sent up by the Lake, had settled 
more thickly on the plain than on the heights, while the 
companies of the enemy, descending from several hills, 
were sufficiently visible to each other, and had thus made 
their onset with the greater unity. By the cry which 
arose all round them, before they could distinctly see, 
the Romans perceived that they were hemmed in. The 
attack began on the front and on the flanks before they 
could form in proper order, get ready their arms, or draw 
their swords. Amid universal panic, the consul himself 

1 The MSS. have deceptae, for which Madvig suggests acceptae 
or vecepiae. I prefer the old conjecture decepere. Granting that 


decipio as=fallo, havOdyw, wants classical authority, we may under- 


stand simply, ‘decame a snare to him’—which here gives virtually 
the’ same sense. ; 
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arma stringique gladii possent. consul, perculsis omni- 
bus, ipse satis, ut in re trepida, impauidus turbatos 
ordines, uertente se quoque ad dissonos clamores, in- 
struit, ut tempus locusque patitur, et quacunque adire 
audirique potest, adhortatur ac stare ac pugnare iubet: 
nec enim inde uotis aut imploratione deum, sed ui 
ac uirtute euadendum esse; per medias acies ferro 
uiam fieri et, quo timoris minus sit, eo minus ferme 
periculi esse. Ceterum prae strepitu ac tumultu nec 
consilium nec imperium accipi poterat, tantumque aberat, 
ut sua signa atque ordines et locum noscerent, ut uix 
ad arma capienda aptandaque pugnae competeret ani- 
mus, opprimerenturque quidam onerati magis his quam 
tecti. et erat in tanta caligine maior usus aurium quam 
oculorum. ad gemitus uulnerum ictusque corporum 
aut armorum et mixtos strepentium paventiumque cla- 
mores circumferebant ora oculosque. alii fugientes 
pugnantium globo illati haerebant; alios redeuntes in 
pugnam auertebat fugientium agmen. deinde, ubi in 
omnes partes nequicquam impetus capti, et ab lateribus 
montes ac lacus, a fronte et ab tergo hostium acies 
claudebat, apparuitque, nullam nisi in dextera ferroque 
salutis spem esse, tum sibi quisque dux adhortatorque 
factus ad rem gerendam, et noua de integro exorta 
pugna est, non illa ordinata per principes hastatosque 


ac triarios, nec ut pro signis antesignani, post signa 
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preserved a courage not unworthy of the crisis. The 
ranks were broken, as everyone was turning to catch the 
confused shouts: he forms them again, so far as time 
and place allow. Wherever he can make himself seen 
or heard, he exhorts them to stand and fight, ‘They 
could not get out of it by vows or prayers—only by 
hitting hard like men. The way through armies must be 
cut with the sword. The less fear, as a rule, the less 
danger.’ But the uproar and the tumult made men deaf 
to advice and to command. So far from recognising 
their several standards, ranks’, or places, they had scarcely 
presence of mind to take their arms and make them 
ready for battle. Some, indeed, were borne to the ground 
while rather burdened than protected by their panoply. 
In the dense fog, ears were more serviceable than eyes. 
The groans of the wounded, the blows on the body or the 
armour, the mingled shouts of noisy triumph or dismay, 
drew men’s gaze this way and that. Some in their flight 
rushed upon a knot of combatants, and became entangled 
with it. Others, returning to the fight, were driven back 
by a band of fugitives. Sallies had now been vainly 
attempted in every direction. ‘The mountains and the 
lake on either flank, the enemy’s lines in front and in the 
rear, still shut them in. Clearly the sole hope of safety 
was in the strong arm and the sword. 

Then every man became his own leader, and took the 
inspiration of combat from himself. The strife began 
afresh in a new phase,—a battle no longer marshalled in 
the threefold line, no longer waged by a vanguard before 
the standards and a reserve behind them, no longer regu- 


1 signa, i.e. cohortes: ordines, 7. e. centurias, 
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alia pugnaret acies, nec ut in sua legione miles aut — 
cohorte aut manipulo esset ; fors conglobabat et animus — 
suus cuique ante aut post pugnandi ordinem dabat, 
tantusque fuit ardor [animorum], adeo intentus pugnae 
animus, ut eum motum terrae, qui multarum urbium 
Italiae magnas partes prostrauit auertitque cursu rapidos 
amnes, mare fluminibus inuexit, montes lapsu ingenti 
proruit, nemo pugnantium senserit. 

Tres ferme horas pugnatum est et ubique atrociter ; 
circa consulem tamen acrior infestiorque pugna est. 
eum et robora uirorum sequebantur, et ipse, quacunque 
in parte premi ac laborare senserat suos, impigre ferebat 
opem, insignemque armis et hostes summa ui petebant 
et tuebantur ciues, donec Insuber eques (Ducario nomen 
erat) facie quoque noscitans consulem, ‘En’ inquit 
‘hic est’ popularibus suis, ‘qui legiones nostras cecidit 
agrosque et urbem est depopulatus; iam ego hanc uic- 
timam manibus peremptorum foede ciuium dabo.’ — sub- 
ditisque calcaribus equo per confertissimam hostium 
turbam impetum facit, obtruncatoque prius armigero, qui 
se infesto uenienti obuiam obiecerat, consulem lancea 
transfixit ; spoliare cupientem triarii obiectis scutis ar- 
cuere. magnae partis fuga inde primum coepit ; et iam 
nec lacus nec montes pauori obstabant ; per omnia arta 


praeruptaque uelut caeci euadunt, armaque et uiri super 
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lated by the soldier’s place in his legion, his cohort, or 
his company. Chance swayed the combinations. His 
own spirit assigned to each man his post in the front or 
in the rear. Such was the burning and absorbing in- 
tensity of the struggle that an earthquake which levelled 
whole districts in many cities of Italy, which turned 
torrents from their courses, which flooded river-beds with 
the waters of the sea, which brought down mountain-crags 
in tremendous ruin, was not for a moment felt by the 
combatants. 

They fought for about three hours, and everywhere 
with desperation. Around the consul, however, the fight 
was peculiarly keen andvehement. He had the toughest 
troops with him ; and he himself, whenever he saw that 

his men were hard-pressed, was indefatigable in coming 
to the rescue. Distinguished by his equipments, he 
was a target for the enemy and a rallying-point for the 
Romans. At last an Insubrian trooper, named Ducario, 
recognising the person as well as the guise of the consul, 
cried out to his people, ‘Here is the man who cut our 
legions to pieces and sacked our city—now I will give 
this victim to the shades of our murdered countrymen.’ 
Putting spurs to his horse, he dashed through the thick 
of the foe. First he cut down the armour-bearer who 
had thrown himself in the way of the onset. Then he 
drove his lance through the consul. He was trying to 
despoil the corpse, when some veterans screened it with 
their shields. From that moment the flight became 
general. Neither lake nor hills any longer set limits to 
the rout. They rush blindly for the narrowest defile, the 
steepest precipice. Arms are hurled down on arms, men 
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alium alii praecipitantur. pars magna, ubi locus fugae — 
deest, per prima uada paludis in aquam progressi, quoad 
capitibus humerisque extare possunt, sese immergunt ; 
fuere, quos inconsultus pauor nando etiam capessere 
fugam impulerit ; quae ubi immensa ac sine spe erat, 
aut deficientibus animis hauriebantur gurgitibus aut ne- 
quicquam fessi uada retro aegerrime repetebant, atque 
ibi ab ingressis aquam hostium equitibus passim truci- 
dabantur. sex milia ferme primi agminis, per aduersos 
hostes eruptiorfe impigre facta, ignari omnium quae 
post se agerentur, ex saltu euasere, et quom in tumulo 
quodam constitissent, clamorem modo ac sonum armo- 
rum audientes, quae fortuna pugnae esset, neque scire 
nec perspicere prae caligine poterant. inclinata denique 
re, quom incalescente sole dispulsa nebula aperuisset 
diem, tum liquida iam luce montes campique perditas 
res stratamque ostendere foede Romanamaciem. itaque 
ne in conspectos procul immitteretur eques, sublatis 
raptim signis, quam citatissimo poterant agmine, sese 
abripuerunt, postero die, quom super cetera extrema 
fames etiam instaret, fidem dante Maharbale, qui cum 
omnibus equestribus copiis nocte consecutus erat, si 
arma tradidissent, abire cum singulis uestimentis passu- 
rum, sese dediderunt; quae Punica religione seruata 
fides ab Hannibale est, atque in uincula omnes coniecit. 


Livy, XXII. 4—6. 
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on men. Numbers, where there was no other escape, 
waded through the marshy shallows of the margin and 
advanced int® the lake, so long as they could keep head 
and shoulders above it. Some, in senseless panic, actu- 
ally attempted to escape by swimming. But, as such 
flight was without end or hope, they either sank ex- 
hausted into the depths, or, tired to no purpose, came 
back with feeble strokes into the shallows, and were there 
slaughtered in shoals by the enemy’s horsemen who had 
entered the water. 

About six thousand of the vanguard made a gallant 
sally in the face of the foe, and, unaware of all that was 
happening behind them, got clear of the pass. They 
halted on rising ground, where they could only hear the 
shouts and the clash of arms. Thus they could neither 
know by the sound, nor see through the thick air, what 
was the fortune of the fight. At last the balance was no 
longer doubtful. The mist, dispelled by the growing 
warmth, withdrew its curtain from the day. Then hills 
and lowlands, bathed in sunshine, showed the loss of all, 
and the hideous carnage of the Roman host. Fearing 
that cavalry might attack them if they were descried, they 
hurriedly struck their camp, and made off with all speed. 
Next day their sufferings were aggravated by the extremity 
of hunger. Maharbal, who had overtaken them in the 
night with his whole force of cavalry, promised that, if 
they gave up their arms, he would let them go with one 
garment each. They therefore surrendered. Hannibal 
kept the promise with Punic faith, He threw them all 
into chains. ) aE eek # 
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XII, 
DUO GENERA DEFENSIONIS. 
Defensio longe potentissimast qua ipsum factum, 
quod obiicitur, dicimus honestum esse. abdicatur ali- 
quis, quod inuito patre militarit, honores petierit, uxorem 
duxerit: tuemur quod fecimus. partem hance uocant 
Hermagorei kar’ avriiyyv, ad intellectum id nomen 
referentes. Latine ad uerbum translatam non inuenio ; 
absoluta appellatur. sed enim de re sola quaestio, 


lusta sit ea necne. iustum omne continetur natura uel 


constitutione ; natura, quod secundum cuiusque rei 


% 


dignitatem. hinc sunt pietas, fides, continentia et talia, 
adiiciunt et id, quod sit par. uerum id non temere 
intuendumst. nam et uis contra uim et talio nihil 
habent aduersum eum, qui prior fecit, iniusti; et non, 
quoniam res pares sunt, etiam id est iustum, quod 


antecessit. illa utrinque iusta, eadem lex, eadem con- 
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XII. 
TWO KINDS OF DEFENCE". 

That defence is by far the most powerful in which 
we contend that the act which constitutes the charge 
is creditable. A son is disowned because he has served 
in the army, or sought office, or married, against his 
father’s wish: we vindicate our action. The school 
of Hermagoras describe this kind of defence by the 
term ‘grappling,’ applying the word to mental conflict. 
In Latin I find no literal equivalent: it is called the 
defence absolute. Observe, however, that the only 
question is of the justice or injustice of the fact. All 
justice is natural or conventional. The natural just is 
that which accords with the merits of each case. Under 
this head come piety, good faith, continence, and the 
like. It is usual to include cases of reciprocity. But 
here we must guard against a superficial view. Force 
used to repel force, and retaliation, involve no injustice 
to the aggressor: at the same time the parity of the facts 
does not make the prior fact just. The elements of 
reciprocal justice are these,—a rule of conduct, and 

1 Hermagoras of Temnos, circ. rro B.C. (for his ‘floruit’ can- 
not be put later—see Annals in ‘ Attic Orators from Antiphon to 
Isaeos,’ I. lvii.) was the founder of the Scholastic Rhetoric. This 
passage deals with one head in his treatment of the ordois moudryrTos, 
status qualttatis, ‘the issue as to the character of an act’; viz. dexaco- 
hoyla, the justification of his act by the accused. The scheme of 


Hermagoras gives :— 
Sixaoroyla (constitutio turidicialis). 








f Bs 
avtinnys (constitutio avridecis (c. 2. assumptiva). 
turidicialis absoluta). 
’ c . . . . . ry * 
avrioracis (compensatio: ‘si crimen avréykAnua (relatio 
causa facti tuemur’). criminis). 
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dicio: ac forsitan ne sint quidem paria, quae ulla parte — 


sunt dissimilia. constitutiost in lege, more, iudicato, 
pacto. alterumst defensionis genus, in quo factum per 


se improbabile assumptis extrinsecus auxiliis tuemur ; 


id uocant kat avrideow. Latine hoc quoque non ad > 


uerbum transferunt, assumptiua enim dicitur causa. In 
quo genere fortissimumst, si crimen causa facti tuemur, 
qualis est defensio Orestis, Horatii, Milonis. avréyxAypa 
dicitur, quia omnis nostra defensio constat eius accusa- 
tione, qui uindicatur: occisus est sed latro; excaecatus 


sed raptor. 
QUINTILIAN, VII. 4. 


XIII. 
C. PLINIUS SEVERO SVO S. 

Ex hereditate, quae mihi obuenit, emi proxime Co- 
rinthium signum, modicum quidem, sed festiuum et ex- 
pressum, quantum ego sapio, qui fortasse in omni re, in 
hac certe perquam exiguum sapio: hoc tamen signum 
ego quoque intelligo. est enim nudum, nec aut uitia, si 
qua sunt, celat, aut laudes parum ostentat. effingit se- 
nem stantem: ossa, musculi, nerui, uenae, rugae etiam ut 
spirantis apparent: rari et cedentes capilli, lata frons, 


contracta facies, exile collum: pendent lacerti, papillae 
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conditions of action, the same for both sides. Perhaps, 
indeed, even ‘parity’ cannot be predicated of things 
which are in any respect unlike. The basis of conven- 
tion is law, custom, judicial precedent, compact. 

The second kind of defence is that in which we 
vindicate by extraneous aids an act in itself unjustifiable. 
This they call the defence ‘by contrast.’ For this, 
again, there is no literal Latin equivalent: it is called 
an extraneous plea. The most effective species of this 
class is the vindication of the fact objected by its mo- 
tive: such is the defence of Orestes, Horatius, Milo. 
It is called the ‘counter-charge,’ because our whole 
defence consists in accusing the person for whom redress 
is claimed. ‘His life was taken—but it was the life 
of a robber.’ ‘His eyes were put out—but they were 
the eyes of a violator.’ Bets J. 


XIII. 
A CORINTHIAN STATUETTE. 


Out of a legacy, that has come to me, I bought the 
other day a Corinthian statue, small, but charming and, 
to the best of my knowledge, exquisitely finished, though 
my knowledge is, perhaps on all subjects, and assuredly 
on this, extremely slight: still this statue even I can under- 
stand : for it is a naked figure, and so neither disguises 
its defects, if any there be, nor makes too little show of 
its perfections. It represents an old man, standing : his 
bones, muscles, sinews, veins, wrinkles even, are true to 
the life: his hair thin and receding, forehead broad, face 
shrunken, neck slender: the arms hang down, the breasts 
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iacent, recessit uenter. a tergo quoque eadem aetas, ut 
atergo. aes ipsum, quantum uerus color indicat, uetus 
et antiquum. talia denique omnia, ut possint artificum 
oculos tenere, delectare imperitorum. quod me, quam- 
quam tirunculum, sollicitauit ad emendum. emi autem, 
non ut haberem domi, (neque enim ullum adhuc Co- 
rinthium domi habeo,) uerum ut in patria nostra celebri 
loco ponerem, ac potissimum in Iouis templo. uidetur 
enim dignum templo, dignum deo donum. 


Puiny, Zp. ul. 6. 


XIV. 


EVOMUIT PASTOS PER SAECULA VESBIUS 
IGNES. 


I. 


Petis ut tibi auunculi mei exitum scribam, quo ue- 
rius tradere posteris possis. gratias ago; nam uideo, 
morti eius, si celebretur a te, immortalem gloriam esse 
propositam. quamuis enim pulcherrimarum clade ter- 
rarum, ut populi, ut urbes, memorabili casu, quasi semper 
uicturus, occiderit ; quamuis ipse plurima opera et man- 
sura condiderit: multum tamen perpetuitati eius scrip- 
torum tuorum aeternitas addet. equidem beatos puto 


quibus deorum munere datum est aut facere scribenda 
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are ‘flat, the stomach hollowed. The back view also, as 
far as may be, gives the same appearance of age. The 
bronze itself, to judge from its excellent colour, is genu- 
inely old. In short it is altogether of a style to arrest the 
eyes of connoisseurs, to delight those of the uninitiated. 
And this it was that tempted me, though a mere novice, 
to buy it. I bought it however, not to keep at home, (for 
as yet I have no Corinthian statue in my house,) but to 
place in some frequented place in our country, and best 
of all in the temple of Jupiter. For it seems a gift worthy 
atemple, worthy a god. W. E. C. 


XIV. 
' THE GREAT ERUPTION OF VESUVIUS, 
August 24th, 79 A.D. 
PLINY THE YOUNGER TO TACITUS. 


T 

You ask me to give you some account of my uncle’s last 
moments in order that you may transmit a more exact 
narrative to posterity. I thank you; for I know that his 
death, if celebrated by you, is destined to an undying 
renown, Although he perished, as peoples and cities 
perish, in the ruin of the fairest lands, and by a calamity 
so memorable as apparently to ensure that his name shall 
live for ever,—although he was himself the author of so 
many works which will endure,—yet the life of his 
writings will gain a new pledge of permanence from the 
immortality of your own. Indeed, I count those men 
happy to whom it has been given by the gods either to 


1 jacent] cf. Virg. Aen. 111. 689, Thapsum iacentem. 
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aut scribere legenda ; beatissimos uero, quibus utrumque. g * 
horum in numero auunculus meus et suis libris et tuis’ « 
erit. quo libentius suscipio, deposco etiam, quod iniun- 
gis. erat Miseni, classemque imperio praesens regebat. ; j 
nonum Kalendas Septembres, hora fere septima, mater - 
i 
mea indicat ei, apparere nubem inusitata et magnitudine 4 
et specie. usus ille sole, mox frigida, gustauerat iacens A 
studebatque. poscit soleas, adscendit locum ex quo 
maxime miraculum illud conspici “poterat, nubes (in-— 


certum procul = aurea ex quo monte; Vesuuium e 
“a 


fuisse postea cognitum est) oriebatur, cuius sinilitudinem ‘ 
et formam non alia magis arbor quam pinus expresserit. 
nam longissimo uelut trunco elata in altum quibusdam 
ramis diffundebatur: credo, quia recenti spiritu euecta, 
deinde senescente eo destituta, aut etiam pondere suo 
uicta, in latitudinem uanescebat: candida interdum, inter-_ ‘ 
dum sordida et maculosa, prout terram cineremue sustule- a 


rat. magnum propiusque noscendum, ut eruditissimo uiro, 


uisum. iubet liburnicam aptari: mihi, si uenire una 
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do things worthy of being written, or to write things 
worthy of being read; but I deem those the happiest who 
have received both gifts. In the number of the latter 
my uncle will be placed both by his own work and by 
yours. The more gladly do I undertake, or rather solicit, 
the task which you lay upon me. 

He was at Misenum, in personal command of the 
fleet. On the 24th of August, about one in the afternoon, 
my mother called his attention to a cloud of extraordinary 
size and appearance. He had taken a turn in the sun- 
shine, and then a cold bath,—had lunched leisurely’, and 
was reading. He calls for his shoes, and goes up to the 
place from which the marvel could be best observed. A 
cloud was rising (from what mountain, was doubtful in a 
distant view ; it was afterwards ascertained to be Vesu- 
vius) ; a pine-tree will perhaps give you the best notion 
of its character and form. It rose into the air with what 
may be called a trunk of enormous length, and then 
parted into several branches: I fancy, because it had 
been sent up by a momentary breeze, and then, forsaken 
by the falling wind, or possibly borne down by its own 
weight, was dissolving laterally: one minute it was white, 
the next it was dirty and stained, as if it had carried up 
earth or ashes. Thorough lover of knowledge as he was, 
he thought that it was important, and ought to be ex- 
amined at closer quarters. He ordered a cutter to be 
got ready, and gave me leave to accompany him, if I 


1 zacens: i. é. reclining at table in the ordinary way: not taking 
a hurried meal standing. The word is added to mark that, thus far, 


the routine of the day had proceeded as usual. Cf. infra, lotus 
accubat, cenat. 
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sy on wet ge = : 


uellem, facit copiam. respondi, studere me malle: et * 
forte ipse, quod scriberem, dederat. egrediebatur domo: _ 


accipit codicillos Rectinae Caesi Bassi imminenti periculo 
exterritae: nam uilla eius subiacebat, nec ulla nisi naui- 
ae 
bus fuga: ut se tanto discrimini eriperet, orabat. uertit — 
* 


ille consilium, et quod studioso animo inchoauerat, obit 


a ay 


maximo. deducit quadriremes; adscendit ipse non 


Rectinae modo, sed multis (erat enim frequens amoenitas 
orae) laturus auxilium. properat illuc, unde alii fugiunt; _ 3 


rectumque cursum, recta gubernacula in periculum tenet, __ 


adeo solutus metu, ut omnes illius mali motus, omnes 


figuras, ut deprehenderat oculis, dictaret enotaretque. iam 


nauibus cinis incidebat, quo prgpius accederent, calidioret 


densior; iam pumices etiam, nigrique et ambusti et fracti 
igne lapides: iam uadum subitum, ruinaque montis litora 
obstantia, cunctatus paullum, an retro flecteret, mox 


gubernatori, ut ita faceret monenti, Jordes, inquit, fortuna ee > 


tuvat: Pomponianum pete. Stabiis erat, diremtus sinu 
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liked. I answered that I would rather study ; in fact, as 
it happened, he had himself given me something to write. 
As he was leaving the house, he received a note from 
Rectina, the wife of Caesius Bassus, terrified by the im- 
minent danger,—his villa was just below us, and there 
was no way of escape but by sea’; she begged him to 
deliver her from such great danger. He changed his 
plan, and turned the impulse of a student to the duty of 
a hero. He had large galleys launched, and went on 
board one of them himself, with the purpose of helping 
not only Rectina, but many others too, as the pleasant 
shore was thickly inhabited. He hastened to the point 
from which others are flying, and steered a straight course 
for the place of peril, himself so free from fear that, as he 
observed with his own eyes each movement, each phase 
of the terrible portent, he caused it to be noted down in 
detail. By this time ashes were falling on the ship,— 
hotter and thicker the nearer it came; then pieces of 
pumice too, with stones blackened and scorched and 
seamed with fire: then suddenly they were in shallow 
water, while in front the shore was choked with the dis- 
charges from the mountain. After a moment’s hesitation 
as to whether he should retreat, he said to the captain, 
who was urging him. to do so, ‘ Fortune helps those who 
help themselves—go to Pomponianus®.’ He was at 
Stabiae, half the breadth of the bay off*. You know, the 


1 The text is doubtful: I read with Gierig. 

2 Possibly a son of that Pomponius Secundus whose life the elder 
Pliny wrote and whom he seems to have survived (Z#. III. 5). 

3 The course now steered was as if a boat off Torre del Greco 
should make for Castellamare. 
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medio. nam sensim circumactis curuatisque litoribus 
mare infunditur, ibi, quamquam nondum periculo ap- 
propinquante, conspicuo tamen, et, cum cresceret, proxi- 
mo, sarcinas contulerat in naues, certus fugae, si con- 
trarius uentus resedisset: quo tunc auunculus meus se- 
cundissimo inuectus complectitur trepidantem, consolatur, 
hortatur: utque timorem eius sua securitate leniret, de- 
ferri se in balineum iubet; lotus accubat, cenat, atque 
hilaris, aut, quod est aeque magnum, similis hilari. In- 
terim e Vesuuio monte pluribus locis latissimae flammae 
altaque incendia relucebant, quorum fulgor et claritas 
tenebris noctis excitabatur. ille, agrestium trepidatione 
ignes relictos desertasque uillas per solitudinem ardere, 
in remedium formidinis dictitabat. tum se quieti dedit, 
et quieuit uerissimo quidem somno. nam meatus animae, 
qui illi propter amplitudinem corporis grauior et sonantior 
erat, ab iis, qui limini obuersabantur, audiebatur. Sed 
area, ex qua diaeta adibatur, ita iam cinere mixtisque 


pumicibus oppleta surrexerat, ut, si longior in cubiculo 
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shore sweeps round in a gentle curve and forms a basin 
for the sea. At Stabiae where the danger, though not 
yet near, was appalling, and sure to be very near when it 
spread,—Pomponianus had embarked his effects, resolved 
to fly as soon as the head wind should have subsided : 
my uncle, having come in on this wind, which was full 
in his favour, embraces his agitated friend, comforts and 
cheers him, and, in order to soothe the other’s alarm by 
his own tranquillity, asks to be shown a bath-room, and 
after the bath, takes his place at the dinner-table,—in 
good spirits, too, or, what is not less admirable, with the 
appearance of being so. Meanwhile sheets of flame and 
towering masses of fire were blazing from Vesuvius at 
several places: their glare and brightness were thrown 
out against the darkness of the night. To allay the 
alarm, my uncle kept saying that some fires had been 
left behind by the country people in their panic, and that 
these were deserted villas which were burning in the for- 
saken district. Then he retired to rest, and enjoyed, 
indeed, a most genuine sleep. His breathing, which, 
owing to his corpulence, was somewhat heavy and 
audible, was heard by those who were about the door of 
his room. But now the open court’, through which lay 
the way to the salon, had been choked with a mixture 
of ash and pumice to such a height that, if he remained 
longer in his bedroom, exit would be impossible. On 


* That this (and not simply ‘floor of the room’) is the meaning 
of ‘area,’ is certain, I think, from Zf. v1. 20 §§ 5, 6, ‘resedimus in 
area domus, quae mare a tectis modico spatio diuidebat.,.iam quassa~ 
tis circumiacentibus tectis, quanquam in aferto loco, angusto area 
magnus et certus ruinae metus.’ 
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mora, exitus negaretur. excitatus procedit, seque Pom- 
poniano ceterisque, qui peruigilauerant, reddit. In com- 
mune consultant, an intra tecta subsistant, an in aperto 
uagentur. nam crebris uastisque tremoribus tecta nuta- 
bant, et quasi emota sedibus suis, nunc huc nunc illue 
abire aut referri uidebantur. sub diuo rursus, quamquam 
leuium exesorumque, pumicum casus metuebatur. quod 
tamen periculorum collatio elegit. et apud illum quidem 
ratio rationem, apud alios timorem timor uicit. cerui- 
calia capitibus imposita linteis constringunt. id muni- 
mentum aduersus decidentia fuit. iam dies alibi, illic 
nox omnibus noctibus nigrior densiorque: quam tamen 
faces multae uariaque lumina solabantur. placuit egredi 
in litus, et e proximo adspicere, ecquid iam mare admit- 
teret ; quod adhuc uastum et aduersum permanebat. ibi 
super abiectum linteum recubans, semel atque iterum 
frigidam poposcit hausitque. deinde flammae flamma- 
rumque praenuntius odor sulfuris alios in fugam uertunt, 
excitant illum. innixus seruulis duobus adsurrexit, et 
statim concidit, ut ego colligo, crassiore caligine spiritu 
obstructo, clausoque stomacho, qui illi natura inualidus 
et angustus et frequenter aestuans erat. ubi dies redditus 
(is ab eo, quem nouissime uiderat, tertius) corpus inuentum 
est integrum, illaesum opertumque, ut fuerat indutus: 
habitus corporis quiescenti, quam defuncto, similior, 
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being awakened, he comes out, and rejoins Pomponianus 
and the others, who had sat up all night. They holda 
council as to whether they shall stand their ground in 
the house or grope their way in the open air. The house 
was tottering with repeated and violent shocks, and, as 
if wrenched from its foundations, seemed to be swaying 
backwards and forwards. Out of doors, on the other 
hand, the fall of pumice stones,—light and hollow though 
they might be,—was dreaded. A comparison of dangers, 
however, made this last seem the least. With my uncle, 
it was a balance of reasons; with the rest, of fears. They 
put cushions on their heads and tied them on with cloths; 
this was their protection against the showers. It was now 
day elsewhere; there, it was the blackest and densest 
of all nights,—relieved, indeed, by many torches, and 
by stranger splendours. ‘They resolved to go down to 
the shore, and to see from close at hand whether the sea 
now gave them any chance ;—no ; it was still, as before, 
wild, and against them. There, lying down on an old 
sail, he called repeatedly for cold water, and drank it. 
Presently flames, and the smell of sulphur announcing 
their approach, turned the others to flight: him they only 
roused. Leaning on a couple of slaves, he rose to his 
feet, but immediately fell,—an unusually dense vapour, as 
I understand, having stopped his respiration and closed 
the windpipe, an organ in him naturally weak 4s well 
as narrow, and frequently inflamed. When day returned 
(the third from that on which he had last looked) his 
- body was found, undefiled and unhurt, with all the 
clothes upon it; its look suggested sleep rather than 
death. 
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interim Miseni ego et mater, sed nihil ad historiam; nec 
tu aliud, quam de exitu eius, scire uoluisti. finem ergo 
faciam. unum adiiciam, omnia me, quibus interfueram, 
quaeque statim, cum maxime uera memorantur, audieram, 
persecutum. tu potissima excerpes. aliud est enim 
epistolam, aliud historiam, aliud amico, aliud omnibus 


scribere. uale. 


Il. 


Ais te adductum litteris quas exigenti tibi de morte 
auunculi mei scripsi cupere cognoscere, quos ego Miseni 
relictus (id enim ingressus abruperam) non solum metus, 


uerum etiam casus pertulerim. 


Quanquam animus meminisse horret....., 
incipiam. 

Profecto auunculo, ipse reliquom tempus studiis (ideo 
enim remanseram) impendi. mox balineum, cena, som- 
nus inquietus et breuis. praecesserat per multos dies 
tremor terrae, minus formidolosus quia Campaniae soli- 
tus. illa uero nocte ita inualuit ut non moueri omnia 
sed uerti crederentur. irrumpit cubiculum meum mater: 
surgebam, inuicem si quiesceret excitaturus. resedimus 
in area domus, quae mare a tectis modico spatio diuide- 


bat, dubito, constantiam uocare an imprudentiam de- 
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Meanwhile my mother and I were at Misenum. But 
this has nothing to do with history, and you wished 
to know merely about his last hours. SoIwillend. One 
thing I must add,—that I have related in detail every- 
thing of which I was an eyewitness, or which I heard at 
the time,—when reports are worth most. You will select 
what is most suitable. It is one thing to write a letter to 
one’s friend, and another to compose a history for the 
public. OE 


If, 


You say that the letter describing my uncle’s death 
which I wrote to you at your request has made you 
anxious for an account of my experiences, as well as fears, 
when I was left at Misenum,—for that was the point at 
which I broke off. 


Though my soul shudders at the memory, 
I will begin. 


After my uncle’s departure, I spent the rest of the 
day in study,—the purpose for which I had stayed at 
home. Then came the bath,—dinner,—a short and 
broken sleep. For several days before, an earthquake 
had been felt, but had caused the less alarm because it is 
so frequent in Campania. That night, however, it be- 
came so violent as to suggest that all things were being 
not shaken merely but turned upside down. My mother 
rushed into my room; I was getting up, intending on my 
part to rouse her, if she was asleep. We sat down in 
front of the house in the court which parted it by a short 
interval from the sea. I hardly know whether to call 
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beam: agebam enim duodeuicesimum annum. posco 


librum Titi Liui, et quasi per otium lego, atque etiam, ut 
coeperam excerpo. ecce, amicus auunculi, qui‘nuper ad 
eum ex Hispania uenerat, ut me et matrem sedentes, me 
uero etiam legentem uidet, illius patientiam, securitatem 
meam corripit: nihilo segnius ego intentus in librum. 
iam hora diei prima, et adhuc dubius et quasi languidus 
dies. iam quassatis circumiacentibus tectis, quamquam 
in aperto loco, angusto tamen, magnus et certus ruinae 
metus. tum demum excedere oppido uisum. sequitur 
uulgus attonitum ; quodque in pauore simile prudentiae, 
alienum consilium suo praefert, ingentique agmine. ab- 
euntes premit et impellit. egressi tecta consistimus. 
multa ibi miranda, multas formidines patimur. nam 
uehicula, quae produci iusseramus, quamquam in planis- 
simo Campo, in contrarias partes agebantur, ac ne lapidi- 
bus quidem fulta in eodem uestigio quiescebant. prae- 
terea mare in se resorberi, et tremore terrae quasi repelli 
uidebamus. certe processerat litus, multaque animalia 
maris siccis arenis detinebat. ab altero latere nubes 
atra et horrenda, ignei spiritus tortis uibratisque discursi- 
bus rupta, in longas flammarum figuras dehiscebat : ful- 
guribus illae et similes et maiores erant. 


Tum vero ille idem ex Hispania amicus acrius et in- 
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it intrepidity or inexperience,—I was in my eighteenth 
year,—but I called for a volume of Livy, and began 
reading as if nothing were happening,—indeed, I con- 
tinued the extracts which I had begun to make. Enter 
a friend of my uncle’s, who had just come to him from 
Spain: when he sees that my mother and I are sitting 
there, and that I am actually reading, he comments 
sharply on her patience and my apathy:—I pore over 
my book as intently as ever. It was now about 5 A.M., 
-—the daylight still uncertain and weak. Shocks having 
now been given to the walls about us, the danger of their 
falling became serious and certain, as the court, though 
open to the sky, was narrow. ‘Then it was that we de- 
cided to leave the town. A mob crazy with terror follows 
us, preferring their neighbours’ counsel to their own,—a 
point in which panic resembles prudence,—and driving us 
forward by the pressure of the throng at our heels. Once 
outside the houses, we halt. Many strange and fearful 
sights meet: us there. The carriages which we had or- 
dered out, though on perfectly level ground, were swaying 
to and fro, and would not remain stationary even when 
stones were put against the wheels. Then we saw the 
sea sucked back, and, as it were, repulsed from the 
quaking land. Unquestionably the shore-line had ad- 
vanced, and now held many sea-creatures prisoners on 
the dry sands. On the other side of us, a black and 
appalling cloud, rent by forked and quivering flashes of 
gusty fire, yawned asunder from time to time and dis- 
closed long shapes of flame, like sheet-lightning, but on 
a vaster scale. 

Our visitor from Spain, already mentioned, now spoke 
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stantius, Si frater, inquit, tuus, si tuus auunculus uiuit, 
uult esse uos saluos: si periit, superstites uoluit: proinde 
guid cessatis euadere? Respondimus, non commissuros 
ut de salute eius incerti nostrae consuleremus. non mo- 
ratus ultra proripit se, effusoque cursu periculo aufertur. 
Nec multo post illa nubes descendere in terras, operire 
maria. cinxerat Capreas et absconderat: Miseni quod 
procurrit, abstulerat. tum mater orare, hortari, iubere, 
quoquo modo fugerem ; posse enim iuuenem: se et annis 
et corpore grauem bene morituram, si mihi caussa mortis 
non fuisset. ego contra, saluum me, nisi una, non futu- 
rum: dein manum eius amplexus, addere gradum cogo. 
paret aegre, incusatque se, quod me moretur. iam cinis; 
adhuc tamen rarus. respicio; densa caligo tergis immine- 
bat, quae nos, torrentis modo infusa terrae, sequebatur. 
Deflectamus, inquam, dum uidemus, ne in uia straté comt- 
tantium turba in tenebris obteramur. ix consederamus, 
et nox, non qualis illunis aut nubila, sed qualis in locis 
clausis lumine exstincto. audires ululatus feminarum, 
infantium quiritatus, clamores uirorum. alii parentes, 


alii liberos, alii coniuges uocibus requirebant, uocibus 
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more sharply and urgently :—‘If your brother—if your 
uncle—is alive, he wishes you both to be saved: if he 
has perished, it was his wish that you might survive him : 
then why do you delay to escape?’ We replied that 
nothing should induce us to take steps for our safety 
before we were assured of our kinsman’s. Without further 
parley, our guest makes off, and takes himself out of 
danger as fast as his legs will carry him. 

Not long afterwards the cloud already described be- 
gan to descend upon the earth and veil the sea. Already 
it had enveloped and hidden Capreae. It had taken the 
point of Misenum from our sight. My mother then 
began to entreat, to exhort, to command me to escape as 
best I could; it was possible for a young man; she, 
with her weight of years and infirmities, would die in 
peace if only she had not caused my death. I answered 
that, if I was to be saved, it should be with her: then I 
seized her hand and made her quicken her pace. She 
complies reluctantly, and reproaches herself for delaying 
me. Now there are ashes, but, as yet, in small quantity. 
I looked behind me: thick darkness hung upon our rear, 
and, spreading oyer the land like a flood, was giving us 
chase. ‘Let us turn aside,’ I said, ‘while we can see, that 
we may not be knocked down in the road by the crowd 
about us, and trodden to death in the dark.’ Hardly had 
we sat down when night was upon us,—not the mere 
gloom of a moonless or overcast night, but such black- 
ness as there is within four walls when the light has been 
put out. You could hear the shrieks of women, the 
wailing of children, the shouts of men. Parent, child, 
husband, wife were being sought, and recognised, by the 
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noscitabant. hi suum casum, illi suorum miserabantur. 
erant qui metu mortis mortem precarentur. multi ad 
deos manus tollere: plures, nusquam iam deos ullos, 
aeternamque illam et nouissimam noctem mundo inter- 
pretabantur. nec defuerunt, qui fictis mentitisque ter- 
roribus uera pericula augerent. aderant, qui Miseni, illud 
ruisse, illud ardere, falso, sed credentibus, nuntiabant. paul- 
lum reluxit ; quod non dies nobis, sed aduentantis ignis 
indicium uidebatur. et ignis quidem longius substitit : 
tenebrae rursus, cinis rursus multus et grauis. hunc 
identidem adsurgentes excutiebamus; operti alioqui atque 
etiam oblisi pondere essemus. possem gloriari, non 
gemitum mihi, non uocem parum fortem in tantis peri- 
culis excidisse, nisi me cum omnibus, omnia mecum 
perire, misero, magno tamen mortalitatis solatio credidis- 
sem, tandem illa caligo tenuata quasi in fumum nebu- 
lamue decessit : mox dies uerus, sol etiam effulsit, luridus 
tamen, qualis esse, quom deficit, solet. occursabant 
trepidantibus adhuc oculis mutata omnia, altoque cinere, 
tanquam niue, obducta. regressi Misenum, curatis ut- 
cunque corporibus, suspensam dubiamque noctem spe 
ac metu exegimus. metus praeualebat: nam et tremor 
terrae perseuerabat, et plerique lymphati terrificis uatici- 


nationibus et sua et aliena mala ludificabantur. nobis 
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voice. One was making lamentation for himself, another 
for his friends. Some were so afraid to die that they 
prayed for death. Many lifted their hands to the gods: 
a larger number conceived that there were now no gods 
anywhere—that this was the world’s final and everlasting 
night. : 
People were even found who enhanced the real dan- 
gers with imaginary and ffctitious alarms. Reports came 
that this building at Misenum had fallen,—that such 
another was in flames,—and, though false, were believed. 
By degrees light returned.. To us it seemed, not day, 
but a warning of the approach of fire. Fire, indeed, there 
was,—but it stopped a good way off: then darkness 
again, and a thick shower of ashes. Over and over again 
we rose from our seats to shake off the ashes, else we 
should have been buried and even crushed under the 
mass. I might have boasted that not a groan or a timo- 
rous word escaped my lips in those grave perils, if the 
belief that I was perishing with the world, and the world 
with mé, had not seemed to me a great, though a tragic, 
alleviation of the doom. 

At length that darkness thinned into smoke, as it 
were, or mist, and passed off; presently we had real day- 
light,—indeed, the sun came out, but luridly, as in an 
eclipse. Our still affrighted eyes found everything changed, 
and overlaid with ashes, as with snow. We went back to 
Misenum, took such refreshment as-we could, and passed 
a night of anxious suspense. Fear was stronger than 
hope; for the earthquake continued, and numbers of 
people were burlesquing their own and their neighbours’ 
troubles by terrible predictions. Even then, however, 
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tamen ne tunc quidem, quamquam et expertis periculum, 
et exspectantibus, abeundi consilium, donec de auunculo 
nuntius. haec, nequaquam historia digna, non scripturus 
leges, et tibi, scilicet qui requisisti, imputabis, si digna 
ne epistola quidem uidebuntur. — uale. 

Puiny, Zfistles, Bk. vi. 16 and 20, 


XV. 


CHRISTIANI A.V.C. 1dcccuvi. 


C. Piintvs TRAIANO Imp. 


Sollemne est mihi, Domine, omnia, de quibus dubito, 
ad te referre. quis enim potest melius uel cunctationem 
meam regere, uel ignorantiam instruere? cognitionibus 
de Christianis interfui nunquam: ideo nescio, quid et 
quatenus aut puniri soleat, aut quaeri. nec mediocriter 
haesitaui, sitne aliquod discrimen aetatum, an quamlibet 


teneri nihil a robustioribus differant, deturne paenitentiae 


uenia, an ei, qui omnino Christianus fuit, desisse non 


prosit, nomen ipsum, etiamsi flagitiis careat, an flagitia 
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though we had been in danger, and expected worse, we 
had no thought of going away until news should come of 
my uncle. ‘These details, which are quite beneath the 
dignity of history, are for you to read,—not to record; 
and you must blame yourself,—you know, you asked for 
them,—if they seem unworthy even of a letter. 

MC; J. 


XV. 
CHRISTIANITY IN 103 A.D. 


PLINY TO THE EMPEROR TRAJAN’. 


It is my rule, Sire, to submit to you all matters on 
which I am in doubt. Who, indeed, is so well qualified 
to guide my perplexity or to instruct my ignorance? 
Having had no personal experience in the judicial exa- 
mination of Christians, I am not aware of the direction, 
or the degree, in which custom sanctions punishment or 
inquiry. I have also been much embarrassed to decide 
whether there should be a distinction of ages, or the same 
law for the tenderest child as for those of riper years; 
whether we are to allow an opportunity of repentance, 
or to refuse the benefit of recantation to him who has 
once been a Christian ; whether punishment is to fall on 
the simple profession of Christianity, or only on those 
infamies with which it is associated. 


1 Trajan reigned 98—114 A.D. Pliny the Younger began to 
govern the Asiatic province of Pontica, as propraetor with consular 


power, in 103 A.D. (Zfist, X. 77), aet. 41, and stayed there not 
quite two years, 
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cohaerentia nomini puniantur, interim in iis, qui ad me 
tanquam Christiani deferebantur, hunc sum secutus mo- 
dum. Interrogaui ipsos, az essent Christiant? confi- 
tentes iterum ac tertio interrogaui, supplicium minatus : 
perseuerantes duci iussi. neque enim dubitabam, quale- 
cunque esset, quod faterentur, peruicaciam certe, et 


inflexibilem obstinationem debere puniri. fuerunt alii 


similis amentiae : quos, quia ciues Romani erant, annotaui 


in urbem remittendos. mox ipso tractatu, ut fieri solet, 
diffundente se crimine, plures species inciderunt. propo- 
situs est libellus sine auctore, multorum nomina continens. 
qui negarent se esse Christianos, aut fuisse, cum, prae- 
eunte me, deos appellarent, et imagini tuae, quam propter 
hoc iusseram cum simulacris numinum afferri, ture ac 
uino supplicarent, praeterea male dicerent Christo, quo- 
rum nihil cogi posse dicuntur, qui sunt reuera Christiani, 
ego dimittendos putaui. alii ab indice nominati, esse se 
Christianos dixerunt, et mox negauerunt: fuisse quidem, 
sed desiisse, quidam ante triennium, quidam ante plures 
annos, non nemo etiam ante uiginti quoque. omnes et 
imaginem tuam, deorumque simulacra uenerati sunt et 
Christo male dixerunt. affirmabant autem, hanc fuisse 


summam uel culpae suae, uel erroris, quod essent soliti 
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Meanwhile, in the cases of those who from time 
to time were denounced to me as Christians, I have 
observed the following principles. I have asked the 
accused :—‘ Are you Christians?’ If they confessed it, 
I put the question a second and a third time, with a 
warning of the capital penalty. If they were obdurate, 
I ordered them for execution. Whatever might be the 
nature of that which they avowed, I could at least have 
no doubt that obstinacy and invincible contumacy de- 
served punishment. There have been other victims of 
this infatuation whom, as Roman citizens, I have marked 
to be sent up to Rome. 

As usual, the mere fact of the matter being taken up has 
multiplied the accusations, and showed the evil in new 
phases. An anonymous placard was posted giving a long 
list of names. Persons who declared that they were not, 
and neyer had been, Christians,—who repeated, after me, 
an invocation to the gods,—who paid worship, with incense 
and wine, to your image, which I had ordered to be 
brought, for that purpose, along with the divine effigies, — 
and who, finally, cursed Christ—none of which things, it is 
said, real Christians can be made to do—these I thought 
it right to discharge. Others who were named by the 
informer first said that they were Christians, and then 
that they were not; they had been so, indeed, but had 
given it up,—some of them three years ago,—some, many 
years ago,—one or two of them, as many as twenty years 
back. All of them worshipped your image and the effi- 
gies of the gods, and cursed Christ. 

They maintain, however, that their guilt, or folly, had 
amounted only to this ;—that on a fixed day, they had 
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Stato die ante lucem conuenire, carmenque Christo, quasi 
deo, dicere secum inuicem, seque sacramento non in 
scelus aliquod obstringere, sed ne furta, ne latrocinia, ne 
adulteria committerent, ne fidem fallerent, ne depositum 
appellati abnegarent: quibus peractis morem sibi disce- 
dendi fuisse, rursusque coeundi ad capiendum cibum, 
promiscuum tamen, et innoxium: quod ipsum facere 
desiisse post edictum meum, quo secundum mandata tua 
hetaerias esse uetueram. quo magis necessarium cre- 
didi, ex duabus ancillis, quae ministrae dicebantur, quid 
esset ueri et per tormenta quaerere. sed nihil aliud 
inueni, quam superstitionem prauam et immodicam, ideo- 
que, dilata cognitione, ad consulendum te decurri. isa 
est enim mihi res digna consultatione, maxime propter 
periclitantium numerum, multi enim omnis aetatis, om- 
nis ordinis, utriusque sexus etiam, uocantur in periculum, 
et uocabuntur. neque enim ciuitates tantum, sed uicos 
etiam atque agros superstitionis istius contagio peruagata 
est: quae uidetur sisti et corrigi posse. certe satis 
constat, prope iam desolata templa coepisse celebrari, et 
sacra sollemnia diu intermissa repeti: passimque uenire 
uictimas, quarum adhuc rarissimus emptor inueniebatur, 
ex quo facile est opinari, quae turba hominum emendari 


possit, si sit paenitentiae locus. 
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been wont to meet before sunrise,—to repeat in alternate 
verses a form of words in honour of Christ, as of a god,— 
and to bind themselves by a solemn vow, not to any 
wickedness, but against stealing, against brigandage, 
against adultery, against breaches of faith, against re- 
pudiations of trust ;—that, after these rites, it had been 
their custom to separate, and then to meet again for the 
purpose of taking food,—ordinary and innocerft food, 
however ;—but that they had ceased even to do this, after 
the edict in which, obeying your instructions, I had for- 
bidden political societies. I thought it all the more 
necessary to examine two maid-servants, who were styled 
‘ deaconesses,’ with the further aid of torture. 

But I discovered nothing except perverse and extrava- 
_ gant superstition ; I therefore adjourned the inquiry, and 
had instant recourse to your counsel. The question 
seemed to me, indeed, worthy of such reference,—espe- 
cially in view of the numbers who are imperilled. Many 
of every age and rank, women as well as men, are, and 
will be, placed in danger. The taint of this superstition 
has spread, not only through cities, but through villages 
and country districts: it seems, however, capable of 
being arrested and cured. ‘This at least is certain, that 
temples which had been almost forsaken are beginning 
to be thronged,—religious festivals. which had long been 
neglected are once more being celebrated,—animals for 
sacrifice find a market everywhere, though till lately 
their buyers had been few and far between. It is easy 
to infer what a multitude may be reshchda i if a place 
for repentance is given. 
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TRAIANVS PLtnIo S. 


Actum, quem debuisti, mi Secunde, in excutiendis 
caussis eorum, qui Christiani ad te delati fuerant, secu- 
tus es. Neqte enim in uniuersum aliquid, quod quasi 
certam formam habeat, constitui potest. Conquirendi 
non sunt: si deferantur et arguantur, puniendi sunt, ita 
tamen, ut, qui negauerit se Christianum esse, idque re 
ipsa manifestum fecerit, id est, supplicando diis nostris, 
quamuis suspectus in praeteritum fuerit, ueniam ex poeni- 
tentia impetret. Sine auctore uero propositi libelli nullo 
crimine locum habere debent. Nam et pessimi exempli, 


nec nostri saeculi est. 


XVI. 
SEDITIO LEGIONVM GERMANICARVM. 


Nec legatus obuiam ibat: quippe plurium uecordia 
constantiam exemerat. repente lymphati destrictis gla- 
diis in centuriones inuadunt: ea uetustissima militaribus 
odiis materies et saeuiendi principium. prostratos uerbe- 
ribus mulcant, sexageni singulos, ut numerum centuri- 


onum adaequarent : tum conuulsos laniatosque et partim 
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"TRAJAN TO PLINY. 


You have adopted the proper course, my dear Secun- 
dus, in sifting the cases of the persons reported to you as 
Christians.. It is impossible to lay down, any general 
rule which can pretend to be definite. They must not 
be sought out: when they are reported and convicted, 
they must be punished; with this reservation, however, 
_that any person who states that he is not a Christian, 
and who establishes his statement by fact,—that is, by 
worshipping our gods',—shall be pardoned on the ground 
of repentance, even though he may have been suspected 
in the past. Accusations put forth anonymously must 
form no part of the case against any one. Such a pre- 
cedent would be both a mischief and an anachronism. 


Boy, 


XVI. 
A MUTINY. 


The general made no resistance, his firmness giving 
way altogether before the fury of numbers. The legion- 
aries in a sudden access of frenzy bared their swords and 
made an onslaught upon the centurions, the traditional 
objects of the soldier’s hate and the first victims of his 
fury. They threw them upon the ground and cudgelled 
them as they lay, sixty men to each centurion, sixty being 
the number of centurions in the legion: finally they cast 
them out, torn, mangled, and some of them lifeless, in 

1 Trajan uses the phrase dis nostris in order to avoid saying 
dits et imagint meae. 
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exanimos ante uallum aut in amnem Rhenum proiciunt. q 
Septimius cum perfugisset ad tribunal pedibusque Cae- 4 
cinae aduolueretur, eo usque flagitatus est, donec ad. 
exitium dederetur. Cassius Chaerea, mox caede Gai 
Caesaris memoriam apud posteros adeptus, tum adu-— ‘ 
lescens et animi ferox, inter obstantes et armatos ferro 
ulam patefecit. non tribunus ultra, non castrorum prae- 
fectus ius obtinuit: uigilias, stationes, et si qua alia prae- 
sens usus indixerat, ipsi partiebantur. id militares animos 
altius coniectantibus praecipuum indicium magni atque 
inplacabilis motus, quod neque disiecti nec paucorum 
instinctu, set pariter ardescerent, pariter silerent, tanta 
aequalitate et constantia, ut regi crederes. Interea Ger- 
manico per Gallias, ut diximus, census accipienti exces- 
sisse Augustum adfertur. neptem eius Agrippinam in 
matrimonio pluresque ex ea liberos habebat, ipse Druso 
fratre Tiberii genitus, Augustae nepos, set anxius occultis 
in se patrui auiaeque odiis, quorum causae acriores, quia 
iniquae. quippe Drusi magna apud populum Romanum 


memoria, credebaturque, si rerum potitus foret, libertatem 
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front of the palisade or into the river Rhine. One of 
them named Septimius escaped to the tribunal and threw 
himself at the feet of Caecina, but the soldiers demanded 
his surrender with such importunity that at length the 
general abandoned him to destruction. Cassius Chaerea, 
who afterwards by the assassination of Caligula won a 
place in history, at that time a young man of undaunted 
spirit, opened himself a road through arms and oppo- 
sition at the point of the sword. Henceforward neither 
tribune nor praefect of the camp maintained his au- 
thority: the soldiers themselves divided watches, out- 
posts, and other services which the need of the moment 
imposed upon them. Those who penetrated the soldiers’ 
feelings at all deeply, regarded it as an especial proof of 
the intensity and implacability of the mutinous senti- 
ment, that, whether they vented their emotions or sup- 
pressed them, they acted, not as isolated individuals, nor 
at the bidding of a few leaders, but by common consent, 
with a unanimity and a regularity such that one would 
have thought that they were under orders. In the mean- 
time Germanicus, who, as I have mentioned, was taking 
the tribute in the Gallic provinces, received the news of 
the death of Augustus. Himself the son of Drusus the 
brother of Tiberius, and thus grandson of the Empress 
Livia, he had married Agrippina, Augustus’s grand- 
daughter, and had by her several children: but he had 
ground for anxiety in the secret hatred of his uncle and 
of his grandmother, due to causes which rankled the 
more because they were insufficient to justify it. The 
truth was, that the Roman nation cherished the memory 
of Drusus, who, it was believed, would have restored the 
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redditurus ; unde in Germanicum fauor et spes eadem. — 
nam iuueni ciuile ingenium, mira comitas et diuersa ab _ 
Tiberii sermone uultu, adrogantibus et obscuris. accede- _ 
bant muliebres offensiones nouercalibus Liuiae in Agrip- 
pinam stimulis, atque ipsa Agrippina paulo commotior q 
nisi quod castitate et mariti amore quamuis indomitum 4 
animum in bonum uertebat. 


Tacitus, Annals, 1. 32, 33. 


XVII. : 

SVILLIVS ET COSSVTIANVS LEGEM 

CINCIAM DEPRECANTVR. 

Quem illum tanta superbia esse, ut aeternitatem famae 
spe praesumat? usui et rebus subsidium praeparari, ne 
quis inopia aduocatorum potentibus obnoxius sit. neque 
tamen eloquentiam gratuito contingere: omitti curas 


familiares, ut quis se alienis negotiis intendat. multos 


militia, quosdam exercendo agros tolerare uitam; nihil 


a quoquam expeti, nisi cuius fructus ante prouiderit. fa- 
cile Asinium et Messallam, inter Antonium et Augustum 
bellorum praemiis refertos, aut ditium familiarum he- 
redes Aeserninos et Arruntios magnum animum induisse. 
prompta sibi exempla, quantis mercedibus P. Clodius aut — 
C. Curio contionari soliti sint. se modicos senatores, 
gui quieta re publica nulla nisi pacis emolumenta pete- 
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republic if he had come to the throne: and the same 
liking and the same hopes descended to Germanicus, a 
young man of liberal sentiments and of a remarkable 
affability, which contrasted with the arrogance and 
mystery of the language and mien of Tiberius. Then 
there were feminine quarrels, as Livia had a stepmother’s 
reasons for disliking Agrippina, whilst Agrippina herself 
was inclined to be passionate, though her virtue and 
her love for her husband turned her untamed temper 
to good. H. J. 


XVII. 
ADVOCATES’ FEES. 


“‘Where was the man,” they said, “so conceited as 
to count by anticipation upon an eternity of fame? It 
was their business to provide for the security of rights 
and properties, so that no one might be left at the mercy 
of the powerful for want of counsel. Eloquence did not 
come without sacrifices: the advocate neglected his pri- 
vate interests in proportion as he devoted himself to the 
affairs of others. Many supported themselves by military 
service, some by agriculture, but no one chose his occu- 
pation without first looking to its emoluments. It had 
been easy for Asinius and Messalla, gorged with the pro- 
fits of the wars between Antonius and Augustus, or for 
such men as Aeserninus and Arruntius, heirs of opulent 
families, to wrap themselves up in their magnanimity. 
‘They too had their precedents in the huge fees which 
Publius Clodius and Gaius Curio had habitually received 
for pleading. They were senators of moderate means,” 
they continued, “who, now that the state was at rest, asked 
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rent. cogitaret plebem, quae toga enitesceret : sublatis 
studiorum pretiis etiam studia peritura. ut minus de- 
cora haec, ita haud frustra dicta princeps ratus, capiendis 
pecuniis modum sfa‘wit usque ad dena sestertia, quem 
egressi repetundarum tenerentur. 


Tacitus, Annads, x1. 7. 


XVIII. 
WON NIST LEGITIME VVLT NVBERE. 


Iam Messalina™ facilitate adulteriorum in fastidium 
uersa ad incognitas libidines profluebat, cum abrumpi 
dissimulationem etiam Silius, siue fatali uecordia an im- 
minentium periculorum remedium ipsa pericula ratus, 
urguebat: quippe non eo uentum, ut senectam principis 
opperirentur. insontibus innoxia consilia, flagitiis mani- 
festis subsidium ab audacia petendum. adesse conscios 
paria metuentes. se caelibem, orbum, nuptiis et adop- 
tando Britannico paratum. mansuram eandem Messa- 
linae potentiam, addita securitate, si praeuenirent Clau- 
dium, ut insidiis incautum, ita irae properum. — segniter 
eae uoces acceptae, non amore in maritum, sed ne Silius 
summa adeptus sperneret adulteram scelusque inter anci- 
pitia probatum ueris mox pretiis aestimaret. nomen 
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only the profits of a time of peace. Claudius should 
think of the commons, whose road to distinction was the 
bar : if the fees of the profession were abolished, the pro- 
fession would decay.” ‘The Emperor thought these argu- 
ments, however undignified, not unreasonable, and allowed 
fees to be taken not exceeding ten thousand sesterces, 
advocates receiving more than that amount to be liable 
to prosecution for extortion. H. J. 


XVIII. 
MESSALINA AND SILIUS. 

Tired of adultery because it was so easy, Messalina 
now abandoned herself to unheard-of excesses; and even 
Silius insisted that all disguise should be thrown off, 
either in the frenzy of infatuation or in the belief that the 
only escape from the impending peril was to face it. “In 
going these lengths,” he said, “it had not been their in- 
tention to wait for the emperor to grow old. An inno- 
cent policy was very well for the innocent; open guilt 
must take refuge in audacity. They had accomplices 
with as much to fear as themselves. For himself, having 
neither wife nor child, he was ready to marry Messalina 
and adopt Britannicus. Her authority would remain the 
same, and be more secure, if they anticipated Claudius, 
who was at once careless of conspiracy and quick of 
temper.” Messalina received these representations coldly, 
not from love for her husband, but because she feared 
that Silius, when he had reached the height of his ambition, 
would despise his paramour, and come to estimate at its 
right value the crime in which he had acquiesced when 
his fortunes were doubtful. Nevertheless she desired to 
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tamen matrimonii concupiuit ob magnitudinem infamiae, 
cuius apud prodigos nouissima uoluptas est. nec ultra 
exspectato quam dum sacrificii gratia Claudius Ostiam 
proficisceretur, cuncta nuptiarum sollemnia celebrat. 


Tacitus, Annals, x1. 26. 


XIX. 


RES NOTA VRBI ET POPVLO CONTINGIT 
PRINCIPIS AVRES. 


Tum potissimum quemque amicorum uo¢at, primum- 
que rei frumentariae praefectum Turranium, post Lusium 
Getam praetorianis impositum percontatur. quis faten- 
tibus certatim ceteri circumstrepunt, iret in castra, firma- 
ret praetorias cohortes, securitati ante quam uindictae 
consuleret. satis constat eo pauore offusum Claudium, 
ut identidem interrogaret, an ipse imperil potens, an 
Silius priuatus esset. at Messalina non alias solutior 
luxu, adulto autumno simulacrum uindemiae per domum 
celebrabat. urgueri prela, fluere lacus ; et feminae pel- 
libus accinctae adsultabant ut sacrificantes uel insani- 
entes Bacchae; ipsa crine fluxo thyrsum quatiens, iux- 
taque Silius hedera uinctus, gerere cothurnos, lacere ca- 
put, strepente circum procaci choro. ferunt Vettium 
Valentem lasciuia in praealtam arborem conisum, inter 
rogantibus quid aspiceret, respondisse tempestatem ab 
Ostia atrocem, siue coeperat ea species, seu forte lapsa 
uox in praesagium uertit. 

Tacitus, Annals, Xi. 31. 
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be called his wife on account of the magnitude of the 
infamy, infamy being ever the last pleasure of the profli- 
gate. So waiting only until Claudius set out to Ostia to 
be present at a sacrifice, she celebrated all the solemnities 
of a marriage. H. J. 
XIX. 
CLAUDIUS AND MESSALINA. 

Thereupon he summoned his principal friends, and 
made inquiries, first of Turranius the commissary general, 
then of Lusius Geta the officer in command of the prae- 
torian guard. When these admitted the truth of the tale, 
the rest crowded emulously round, clamouring to him to 
go to the camp, to confirm the praetorian cohorts in their 
allegiance, and to take measures for safety before venge- 
ance. It is a fact that Claudius was so overwhelmed 
with terror that he asked repeatedly whether he was still 
emperor, whether Silius was his subject. 

It was now autumn, and Messalina, more recklessly 
dissolute than ever, was holding a mock vintage in the 
house of Silius. Presses were at work; vats were run- 
ning with wine ; women girt with skins were dancing in 
imitation of sacrificing or raving Bacchants ; the empress 
herself with dishevelled hair, brandishing a thyrsus, and 
Silius by her side crowned with ivy, both of them shod 
with buskins, might be seen tossing their heads whilst 
the wanton choir shrieked around. It is said that Vet- 
tius Valens, having climbed a lofty tree by way of frolic, 
when he was asked what he saw, replied, “‘a violent 
storm brewing at Ostia,” whether it was that one had 
really begun to show itself, or that a random speech took 
this ominous form, H. J. 
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XX. 


C. CASSIT IN SERVOS PEDANII SEVERA 
SENTENTIA. 

Saepe numero, patres conscripti, in hoc ordine inter- 
fui, cum contra instituta et leges maiorum noua senatus 
decreta postularentur ; neque sum aduersatus, ‘non quia 
dubitarem super omnibus negotiis melius atque rectius 
olim prouisum et quae conuerterentur in deterius mutari, 
sed ne nimio amore antiqui moris studium meym extol- 
lere uiderer. simul, quicquid hoc in nobis auctoritatis 
est, crebris contradictionibus destruendum non existima- 
bam, ut maneret integrum, si quando respublica consiliis 
eguisset. quod hodie euenit, consulari uiro domi suae 
interfecto per insidias seruiles, quas nemo prohibuit aut 
prodidit, quamuis nondum concusso senatus consulto, 
quod supplicium toti familiae minitabatur. decernite 
Hercule inpunitatem, ut quem dignitas sua defendat, 
cum praefectura urbis non profuerit! quem numerus ser- 
uorum tuebitur, cum Pedanium Secundum quadringenti 
non protexerint? cui familia opem feret, quae ne in metu 


quidem pericula nostra aduertit? an, ut quidam fingere 
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XX. 


C. CASSIUS RECOMMENDS SEVERITY To- 
WARDS THE SLAVES OF A MURDERED 
SENATOR. 


Often and often, Fathers, have I been present in this 
House when demands have been made for new decrees 
of the Senate contravening the usages and laws of former 
times ; yet I have not opposed them, not because I had 
any doubt that in all cases the ancient arrangement was 
better ard wiser, and that any alteration was a change 
for the worse, but because I did not wish to appear by 
an extravagant passion for ancient precedent to be 
merely praising-up my own pursuit. At the same time 
I thought I had better not damage any influence that 
I now possess by a course of constant opposition, but 
rather endeavour to preserve it in its integrity, in case 
the country should ever need my counsels. Such an 
occasion has offered itself this day. A consular has been 
murdered in his own house by a slave’s treachery, which 
none was found to prevent or betray, although the reso- . 
lution of the Senate which in such cases threatens the 
whole establishment with death, is not yet annulled. For 
Heaven’s sake, go, grant impunity, and let the master 
look to his own rank for protection, now that the prefec- 
ture of the city has failed to afford it! Who will find 
safety in the number of his slaves, when four hundred 
have not saved Pedanius Secundus? Whose household 
will come to his assistance then, if now, when their own 
lives are at stake, our slaves pay no heed to our dangers ? 
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non erubescunt, iniurias suas ultus est interfector, quia 
de paterna pecunia transegerat, aut auitum mancipium 
detrahebatur ? pronuntiemus ultro dominum iure caesum 
uideri, , 

Tacitus, Annals, xiv. 43. 


XXI, 
_VITELLIL TORPOR. 


At Vitellius profecto Caecina, cum Fabium Valentem 
paucis post diebus ad bellum inpulisset, curis luxum ob- 
tendebat: non parare arma, non adloquio exercitioque 
militem firmare, non in ore uolgi agere, sed umbraculis 
hortorum abditus, ut ignaua animalia, quibus si cibum 
suggeras, lacent torpentque, praeterita instantia futura pari 


obliuione dimiserat. atque illum in nemore Aricino desi- 
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Can it be that, as some persons do not blush to pretend, 
the murderer did but avenge his own wrongs’; because, 
no doubt, he had concluded a bargain with money that 
his father had left him, or because the master wished to 
rob him of a slave who had been his grandfather’s? 
Whilst we are about it, let us pronounce that in our 
opinion the master was righteously slain, We BS, 


XXI. 
THE LETHARGY OF VITELLIUS. 


Meanwhile Vitellius, having despatched Fabius Valens 
to the seat of the war a few days after Caecina’s de- 
parture, sought to drown his cares in debauchery; he 
made no military preparations ; he delivered no speeches 
and held no reviews to encourage and discipline his 
troops; he never appeared in public ; buried in the shades 
of his gardens, like slothful animals, which, if you feed 
them’, lie still and torpid, he had dismissed from his 
thoughts, past, present, and future, with an impartial 
forgetfulness. Indeed he was lolling in idleness in the 
grove of Aricia, when he received the startling intelligence 


1 iniurias suas] a slave, having no legal right to possess property 
or slaves of his own, could not be legally wronged in respect of 
them. 

2 “Tn Latin we sometimes find the subjunctive in general suppo- 
sitions,...But this was not a genuine Latin construction, being 
seldom found in Cicero and earlier writers, who prefer the simple 
indicative (as we do in English): it may perhaps be considered an 
imitation of the Greek.” Goodwin on conditional sentences. Pro- 
ceedings of the American Academy, Dec. 6, 1864. 
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dem et marcentem proditio Lucilii Bassi ac defectio classis 
Rauennatis perculit ; nec multo post de Caecina adfertur 
_mixtus gaudio dolor, et desciuisse et ab exercitu uinctum, 
plus apud socordem animum laetitia quam cura ualuit, 
multa cum exsultatione in urbem reuectus frequenti con- 
tione pietatem militum laudibus cumulat; P. Sabinum ‘ 
praetorii praefectum ob amicitiam Caecinae uinciri iubet, 
substituto in locum eius Alfeno Varo. 


Tacitus, /zstories, U1. 36. 


XXII. 
MORS BRITANNICI. 


Innoxia adhuc ac praecalida et libata gustu potio 
traditur Britannico; dein, postquam feruore aspernabatur, 
frigida in aqua affunditur uenenum, quod ita cunctos 
eius artus peruasit, ut uox pariter et spiritus raperentur. 
trepidatur a circumsedentibus; diffugiunt imprudentes. 
at quibus altior intellectus, resistunt defixi et Neronem 
intuentes. ille, ut erat reclinis et nescio similis, solitum 
ita ait, per comitialen. morbum, quo prima ab infantia 
affiictaretur Britannicus, et redituros paulatim uisus 
sensusque. at Agrippinae is pauor, ea consternatio 
mentis, quamuis uultu premeretur, emicuit, ut perinde 
ignaram fuisse atque Octauiam sororem Britannici con- 
stiterit: quippe sibi supremum auxilium ereptum, et 
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of the treason of Lucilius Bassus and the defection of the 
fleet of Ravenna. Not long after came tidings of Caecina 
at once gloomy and cheering—that he had declared for 
the enemy and had been thrown into irons by the army. 
In the lethargic spirit of Vitellius satisfaction prevailed 
over anxiety. He returned to Rome in high exultation, 
extolled at a crowded meeting the loyalty of the soldiers, 
and ordered P. Sabinus, the prefect of the praetorian 
guard, to be imprisoned on account of his friendship with 
Caecina, appointing Alfenus Varus to succeed him, 
H, J. 


XXII. 


THE DEATH OF BRITANNICUS. 


A draught, as yet harmless, but scalding, was lightly 
tasted, and handed to Britannicus ; then, on his refusing 
it as too hot, poison was added in cold water. It ran 
through all his limbs so swiftly that he was deprived 
at the same instant of speech and of life. There was a 
sensation among the company. The uninitiated fled 
in confusion. ‘Those who saw deeper stood rooted to 
the spot, with their eyes fixed on Nero. He, without 
changing face or posture, said that it was the usual effect 
of the epilepsy to which Britannicus had been subject 
from a child; by degrees sight and sense would return. 
But in Agrippina such terror, such consternation flashed 
‘out, despite the restraint put upon her features, that 
she was proved to be just as little in the plot as Octavia, 
the sister of Britannicus. She felt, in fact, that she was 
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parricidii exemplum intelligebit Octauia quoque, quam- a 
uis rudibus annis, dolorem, caritatem, omnes affectus — 5 
abscondere didicerat. ita post breue silentium repetita 
conuiuii laetitia. nox eadem necem Britannici et rogum 
coniunxit, prouiso ante funebri paratu, qui modicus fuit. a 
In campo tamen Martis sepultus est, adeo turbidis im- — 
bribus, ut uulgus iram deum portendi crediderit aduersus _ 
facinus cui plerique etiam hominum ignoscebant, anti- — 
quas fratrum discordias et insociabile regnum aesti- — 


mantes. 
Tacitus, Annals, xin. 16, 
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robbed of her last protection, and that family murder 
had now a precedent. Octavia herself, though at a 
simple age, had learned to hide sorrow, affection, every 
sort of emotion. 

So after a short silence the gaiety of the banquet was . 
resumed. The night which saw the murder of Britan- 
nicus saw also his funeral pyre. The arrangements for 
the obsequies had been made beforehand, and were 
on a modest scale. He was buried, however’, in the 
Campus Martius, amid such a tempest of rain that the 
common people held it to portend the divine anger at 
a crime for which the most part even of men found 
excuse, taking into account the immemorial feuds of 
brothers, and the necessary loneliness of empire. 

Ri Cn Je 


1 7.¢. though the body was burned elsewhere, the ashes received 
at least the honour of being deposited in the Campus,—probably 
in the monument of Augustus, 
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TRANSLATIONS. 


z; 
QUEEN ELIZABETH, QUEEN MARGARET. 


Q. Eliz, O, thou didst prophesy the time would 
come 
That I should wish for thee to help me curse 
That bottled spider, that foul bunch-back’d toad! 
Q. Mar. I call’d thee then vain flourish of my 
fortune ; 
I call’d thee then poor shadow, painted queen ; 
The presentation of but what I was; 
The flattering index of a direful pageant ; 
One heaved a-high, to be hurl’d down below; 
A mother only mock’d with two sweet babes ; 
A dream of what thou wert, a breath, a bubble, 
A sign of dignity, a garish flag, 
To be the aim of every dangerous shot ; 
A queen in jest, only to fill the scene. 
Where is thy husband now? where be thy brothers? 
Where are thy children? wherein dost thou joy? 
Who sues to thee and cries ‘God save the queen’? 
Where be the bending peers that flatter’d thee? 
Where be the thronging troops that follow’d thee? 
Decline all this, and see what now thou art: 
For happy wife, a most distressed widow ; 
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I 
BAIZZA. MAPYTAPITA. 


y \ \ a > , 
EAI®. oiwoe od 81) mpoetres acyévy tore 
a > a 
Kapol od Kowais EvyxatalevEew apats 
aTuyos TOS arns vw exov, Kuptov daxos, 
MAP. ror’ ovv o° édeka Saipovos tovpod Kevov 
pipne, avacons dacpa, dSvotvyh cKidy, 
evmpaklas xatortpov 4 Euvetvyny, 
TouTHs atepTrovs evmpeT TnwavTopa, 
/ / \ , 
petapotov Kivuypa rNaAE POepovpevor, 
wv \ / ~w? of / 
dvap KarX® Tpépoveay ovd Urap TéKVvO, 
elSwAov adTis, mvedua, KoUp oiddy Vdwp, 
TporKXHUa TULHs, onua THACOEY mpéTroV 
ov Sucpevdy to&evpa Tay otoyateTat, 
oKnVAS TUpavvoy és ypéos TeTAACHEVHD. 
Tov viv Tdocts col, TOU Kaciyvntos 8 ért, 
mov 8 eict maides; tiva & eyes Pidndiav; 
/ > > al . a / iA 
tis © evAoyet ce yovutretets Odoowy edpas; 
mod tTpocKkuvnces ai o éOdmevoy Tpdpor, 
mov 8, Sv mor Hryes, puptoTANO)s oTpaTos ; 
n_3 > / > ‘dd > Lal / ‘ 
Traut é&erafove , NTIS eb TAVUY, OKOTTEL, 
, \ > 8 / > / / 
xnpa pev ex Sauaptos OABias TiKpa, 
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For joyful mother, one that wails the name; 

For queen, a very caitiff crown’d with care; 

For one being sued to, one that humbly sues; 

For one that scorn’d at me, now scorn’d of me; 

For one being fear’d of all, now fearing one; 

For one commanding all, obey’d of none. 

Thus hath the course of justice wheel’d about, 

And left thee but a very prey to time; 

Having no more but thought of what thou wert, 

To torture thee the more, being what thou art. 

Thou didst usurp my place, and dost thou not 

Usurp the just proportion of my sorrow? 

Now thy proud neck bears half my burthen’d yoke; 

From which even here I slip my weary neck, 

And leave the burthen of it all on thee. 
SHAKSPERE, Richard IIT,, Act tv. Sc. Iv. 


II. 
HELEN. KING. 


fe. What I can do can do no hurt to try, 
Since you set-up your rest ’gainst remedy. 
He that of greatest works is finisher 
Oft does them by the weakest minister : 
So holy writ in babes hath judgement shown, 
When judges have been babes; great floods have flown 
From simple sources, and great seas have dried 
When miracles have by the greatest been denied. 
Oft expectation fails and most oft there 
Where most it promises, and oft it hits” 
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2d ; a hd v4 3 
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> a “ + 4 / 
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/ \ / 7ou > SF! b / “ 
Kapvers’ 0 TAnpwY HO am avyévos yada, 
¢ \ / an \ 3 \ / 
ws Kat povotv& mav av tovTaybés pépys. 
ik. J. 


Il. 
EAENH. BAZIAEYS. 


EA. adn et tt Kal mpataw’ av, dBraBes cKorreiv, 


> \ / a >  &® a v 

émrel mémouas und er av tuyelv axous. 

6 yap peylotov épywatev tpaxtwp Geos 
, 7, / , 

davrois Kéeypntar ToddaKis Stakovois, 

6 Kal dpovety pev Ocorricas Ta Tradia 
maivew Sé tos dpovodvtas’ éx mnyhs 8 vdwp 
A ; ge Eg > a 3 > / > v 
ouikpas péey éppyn&, ars & amwXer aotreros, 

év © Ta Oct écxwmrov of copwtarot. 

wrevder yap édmis moda TaTayyéAuata, 

TrEioTOY ev OY Ta ema’ TOAKA 8 evoToXel 
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Where hope is coldest and despair most fits. 
King. I must not hear thee; fare thee well, kind 
maid; 
Thy pains not used must by thyself be paid: 
Proffers not took reap thanks for their reward. 
Hel, Inspired merit so by breath is barr’d: 
It is not so with Him that all things knows 
As ’tis with us that square our guess by shows ; 
But most it is presumption in us when 
The help of heaven we count the act of men, 
Dear sir, to my endeavours give consent ; 
Of heaven, not me, make an experiment. 
I am not an imposter that proclaim 
Myself against the level of mine aim ; 
But now I think and think I know most sure 
My art is not past power nor you past cure. 
SHAKSPERE, A//’s well that ends well, Act 1. Se. 1. 


‘tee 
ACHILLES. ULYSSES. 


Achilles. Are these, Ulysses, 
Thy ships that sailed from Greece? 
Ulysses. They are: nor less 
Will these with pride exult than Argo once, 
To bear their glorious burden, while Achilles 
Can singly weigh against that band of heroes, 
And all the treasures brought from Phrixus’ shore. 
Ach, ‘Then wherefore this delay? 
OLA Ho! mariners, 
Approach the land. [aséde.] And yet I see not Arkas, 
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III. 
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Ach. Why, are not these Scamander’s hostile shores ? 
There, there it shall be known how soon Achilles 
Will cancel every fault, when glorious toils 
Of fighting fields shall wash my stains away. 

This sword shall plead forgiveness for the hours, 

The slothful hours of Scyros: then perhaps 

My trophies gain’d may swell the trump of fame, 

And leave no time to blaze my follies past. 

Uf. O! glorious warmth! O! godlike sense of 

shame ! 

That well befits Achilles. Never, never 

Such virtue could be hid from human kind, 

And buried in the narrow bounds of Scyros. 

Too far, O Thetis! thy maternal fears 

Betrayed thy better sense: thou might’st have known 

That here to keep conceal’d so fierce a flame, 

All arts were vain and every labour fruitless. 
Merastasio, Achilles in Scyros, Act ut. Se. 1. 

(Hoo tr’s translation.) 


IV. 
Dipo. AENEAS. 


Dido. And hast thou, then, perfidious, till this hour 
Conceal’d thy cruel purpose ? 

Aen. O! ’twas pity. 

Dido. Pity! thy lips had sworn me endless truth 
When thy false heart prepared to part for ever! 
Whom shall I trust again?—A wretched outcast 
Of winds and waves, receiv’d upon my coast,— 

I gave him welcome from the seas; refitted 
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AX. ef yap ZKayavdpov viv mwatoty’ éxOpod yas’ 
odTos yap, ovToL yvwpioda’ *Aythréa 
Aovl bo’ éEnwaprov, edt’ dv év payav 
Aapmpois dyéot Taud Mpa” ayvicw. 
Eidos Tod Hon THs mpl év XKvpw TpPLBAS 
Ths parOakns Evyyvorav éEartncertat, 
iaws 0 dpictevoavtd fe vpvynces KrEOS 
Tuponuixns cadareyyos opOidtepor, 
KnpiyyaT ovK édXelrov wv émAnpmpérovr. 
OA. @ Siov oictpnw, @& Evdvedp’ aidds Oeois, 
mpémova "AytAdel* Tas yap av od” dpe?) 
toidde hica ravOavo yévos Bpotar, 
Xxvpou Bpayelas éyxexpumpévn pvyois ; 
Alav oé ToL mpovora irorexvos, Mére, 
tov vouv éBrarpev" ov yap Hyvoncas ay 
patny od wav moxOotca, Tav Texvopéevn 
aor év0ad’ icyew rip tocdvd vrédoreyor. 
R. C, J. 


IV. 
AIAQ. AINETIAS. 
Al, & Anp amotov, dpa Kas Tod Huépas 
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pI / , ‘ an 
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His scattered fleet and arms; with him I shared 
My heart and throne—and ah! as this were little, 
For him I have provoked a hundred kings, 

That proffer’d me their love-—Lo! such reward 
Has faith like mine.—Ah! whom, unhappy Dido, 
Whom shalt thou trust again? 

Aen. O! while I live 

Thy name shall be the solace of my thoughts: 
O! never, Dido, would I quit these shores 
Had not the will of Heaven decreed my toils, 

To raise another realm in Latian climes. 

Dido. ‘The gods indeed have then no other care 
Than: great Aeneas’ fate. 
Aes And would’st thou then 
Aeneas should, by still remaining here, 

Incur the guilt of perjury? 
Dido. Oh, no; 
Thus would thy offspring lose in future times 
The world’s great empire.—Go, pursue thy fortune ; 
Go—seek the Italian realms—to winds and waves 
Intrust thy hopes—but know that righteous Heaven 
Shall make those waves my ministers of vengeance. 
Then shalt thou late repent thy fond belief 
In raging elements—then shalt thou call, 
But call in vain, on Dido. 
Merasrasio, Dido, Act 1. Sc. t. 
(Hoote’s translation.) 
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V. 
Titus. Son. 


Titus. Lead off the prisoner. 

Simon. Can it be? the fire 
Destroys, the thunder ceases. ' I’ll not believe, 
And yet how dare I doubt? 

A moment, Romans. 

Is ’t then thy will, Almighty Lord of Israel, 
That this thy Temple be a heap of ashes? 
Is *t then thy will, that I, thy chosen Captain, 
Put on the raiment of captivity? 
By Abraham, our father! by the Twelve, 
The Patriarch Sons of Jacob! by the Law, 
In thunder spoken! by the untouch’d Ark! 
By David, and the Anointed Race of Kings! 
By great Elias, and the gifted Prophets! 
I here demand a sign! 

’Tis there—I see it. 
The fire that rends the Veil! 

We are then of thee 
Abandon’d—not abandon’d of ourselves, 
Heap woes upon us, scatter us abroad, 
Earth’s scorn and hissing; to the race of men 
A loathsome proverb; spurn’d by every foot, 
And curs’d by every tongue; our heritage 
And birthright bondage, and our very brows 
Bearing, like Cain’s, the outcast mark of hate ; 
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Vv. 
TITOZ. ZIMON. 
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Israel will still be Israel, still will boast 

Her fallen Temple, her departed glory ; 

And, wrapt in conscious righteousness, defy 

Earth’s utmost hate, and answer scorn with scorn. 
Mitman, Zhe Fall of Jerusalem. 


VI. 
MAHARBAL. HANNIBAL. 


Ma. Hold! Hold thy hand! | 

Tan. Thou err’st, mistaking me. 
Over this sacred Head, and by yon sun 
That glares on infamy, I swear anew, 
“Few be my days or many, dark or fair, 
In triumph or in trouble, far or near, 
To live and die the enemy of Rome.” 
Fools, who make hasty reckoning! Ere I flinch 
From my strong vantage, or admit the worst 
In my stern wrestle with reluctant Fates, 
Or count the fight of Carthage at a close, 
Long your accursed race shall feel my brand, 
And this derisive laughter turn to tears 
Of mourning myriads. Many a frost shall melt 
Over Italian fields to many a spring, 
And many .a summer into autumn fade, 
While our unconquered and entrenchant arms 
Lie like a winter in your stubborn land. 
Nor here the end, Hamilcar! I shall stir 
Storms of incessant strife o’er seas and lands, 
Till wave shall dash on wave in enmity, 
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Rock rush on rock, hills frown on wrathful hills, 
And planets fight with planets in the sky. 
For, while I breathe, from earth’s remotest niche 
No Roman shall have rest, nor mothers cease 
To hush thei# babes with terror of my name. 
Keep a brave front, my soldiers. The slow years 
Foam with long tides of unexpected change, 
While, in abodes untouched by wind or snow, 
The calm procession of the Gods attend 
The throne of Justice. Still through many a field 
We shall hope better morrows; if we fail, 
We fall disdaining a defeated world. 

NicHo., Hannibal, Act v. Sc. 9. 


VII. 


WILLIAM. HAROLD. WULFNOTH. MALET. 


Harold. I swear to help thee to the Crown of 
England... 
According as King Edward promises. 
William. Thou must swear absolutely, noble Earl. 
Malet (whispering). Delay is death to thee, ruin to 
England. 
Wulfnoth (whispering). Swear, dearest brother, I 
beseech thee, swear! 
Har. (putting his hand on the jewel). I swear to 
help thee to the Crown of England. 
Will. Thanks, truthful Earl ; I did not doubt thy word, 
But that my barons might believe thy word, 
And that the Holy Saints of Normandy 
When thou art home in England, with thine own, 
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VII. 
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AP. 
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Might strengthen thee in keeping of thy word, 
I made thee swear.—Show him by whom he hath 
sworn. 


[Zhe two Bishops advance, and raise the 
cloth of gold. The bodies and bones of 
Saints are seen lying in the ark, 


The holy bones of all the Canonised 
From all the holiest shrines in Normandy! 
Har. Horrible! [ Zhey let the cloth fall again. 
Will. Ay, for thou hast sworn an oath 
Which, if not kept, would make the hard earth rive 
To the very Devil’s horns, the bright sky cleave 
To the very feet of God, and send her hosts 
Of injured Saints to scatter sparks of plague 
Thro’ all your cities, blast your infants, dash 
The torch of war among your standing corn, 
Dabble your hearths with your own blood.—Enough ! 
Thou wilt not break it! I, the Count—the King— 
Thy friend—am grateful for thine honest oath, 
Not coming fiercely like a conqueror, now, 
But softly as a bridegroom to his own. 
For I shall rule according to your laws, 
And make your ever-jarring Earldoms move 
To music and in order. 
TENNYSON, /Zaro/d, Act 1. Se. 2. 
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VIII. - 
CHTHONIA. PRAXITHEA. CHORUS. 


Chthonia. People, old men of my city, lordly wise 
and hoar of head, 
I, a spouseless bride and crownless, but with garlands 
of the dead, 
From the fruitful light turn silent to my dark unchilded 
bed. 
Chorus. Wise of word was he too surely, but with 
deadlier wisdom wise, 
First who gave thee name from under earth, no breath 
from upper skies, 
When, foredoomed.to this day’s darkness, their first 
daylight filled thine eyes. 
Praxithea. Child, my child that wast and art but 
- death’s and now no more of mine, 
Half my heart is cloven with anguish by the sword 
made sharp for thine, 
Half exalts its wing for triumph that I bare thee thus 
divine. : 
 Chth. Though for me the sword’s whe thirst that 
sets no point against thy breast, 
Mother, O my mother, where I drank of life and fell 
on rest, 
Thine, not mine, is all the grief that marks this hour 
accurst and blest. 
Chor. Sweet thy sleep, and sweet the fhasoin was 
that gave thee sleep and birth; 
Harder now the breast, and girded with no marriage- 
band for girth, 
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VIII. 

XOONIA, IIPAZIOEA. XOPOZ. 
Snudrat,yépovtes aaroi, NevKxoOpié Bourjs oéBas 
Kocpov 4S &youo’ avuppos aotedav viudn 

oTepav 
Kaptiwov cvyao am eidjis ew amad’ evvis 
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? 
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viv Se tpaxds wadrov, abv rawlas yapnriov, 
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Where thy head shall sleep, the name-child of the lords 
of under earth. 
Prax. Dark the name and dark the gifts they gave 
thee, child, in childbirth were, 
Sprung from him that rent the womb of earth, a bitter 
seed to bear, 
Born with groanings of the ground that gave bie. way 
toward heaven’s dear air. 
Chih. Day to day makes answer, first to last, and 
life to death; but I, 
Born for death’s sake, die for life’s sake, if indeed this 
be to die, 
This my doom that seals me deathless till the springs 
of time run dry. : 
Chor. Children shalt thou bear to memory, that to 
man ‘shall bring forth none; 
Yea, the lordliest that lift eyes and hearts and songs 
to meet the sun, 
Names to fire men’s ears like music till the round world’s 
race be run. 
Prax. I thy mother, named of Gods that wreak 
revenge and brand with blame, 
Now for thy love shall be loved as thou, and famous 
with thy fame, 
While this city’s name on earth shall be for sant her 
mightiest name, 
SWINBURNE, Lrechtheus. 
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VF 
HAMLET. ROSENCRANTZ. GUILDENSTERN. 


Hlam. Let me question more in particular: what 
have you, my good friends, deserved at the hands of 
fortune, that she sends you to prison hither? 

Guil. Prison, my lord! 

flam. Denmark’s a prison. 

fos, Then is the world one. 

ffam. A goodly one; in which there are many con- 
fines, wards, and dungeons, Denmark being one o’ the 
worst. 

Ros. We think not so, my lord. 

Ham. Why, then, ’tis none to you; for there is 
nothing either good or bad, but thinking makes it so; to 
me it is a prison. 

Ros. Why, then, your ambition makes it one; ’tis 
too narrow for your mind. 

fam. © God, I could be bounded in a nutshell, and 
count myself a king of infinite space, were it not that I 
have bad dreams. 

Gui/, Which dreams indeed are ambition, for the 
very substance of the ambitious is merely the shadow of 
a dream. 

Ham. A dream itself is but a shadow. 
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” \ 297 > \ A / pees > 4 
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/ e , / 3 , b) 
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Ros. Truly, and I hold ambition of so airy and 
light a quality that it is but a shadow’s shadow. 

Ham. ‘Then are our beggars bodies, and our mon- 
archs and outstretched heroes the beggars’ shadows. 
Shall we to the court? for, by my fay, I cannot reason. 


Cult We'll wait upon you. 


Ham. No such matter: I will not sort you with the 
rest of my servants, for, to speak to you like an honest 
man, I am most dreadfully attended. But, in the beaten 
way of friendship, what make you at Elsinore ? 

os. To visit you, my lord: no other occasion. 

Flam. Beggar that I am, I am even poor in thanks ; 
but I thank you: and sure, dear friends, my thanks are 
too dear a halfpenny. 3 

SHAKSPERE, /Zamle¢, Act 1. Sc. ii. 


II. 


THE RESURRECTION OF GREECE. 


We have been hovering on the shores of Greece until 
the season is gone by for aiding her; and another Power 
will soon have acquired the glory and the benefit of be- 
coming her first Protectress. If a new world were to 
burst forth suddenly in the midst of the heavens, and we 
were instructed by angelic voices, or whatever kind of 
revelation the Creator might appoint, that its inhabitants 
were brave, generous, happy and warm with all our 
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P. més yap; adda Koddhdov TL ovTwS yo Ti 
pirotipiav Kal akaTacTaTov Ws oKLaS OKLA. 

A, tayxeis toivuy oi mrwxot’ of 8é Bacireis Kat 
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Oeiv. 
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aGA\XNov akorovbav év rake’ rei, OS ATABS ElTrElY, 
éyw Ocparrelas ola pedewtata. add dotrep eis duak- 
tTov KabtoTapevos dpacat av THv evOeiay Ti Kal 
mapeote mpakovtes AOnvake. 

P. ti yap adXo TAY oé erroromevor 5 

A. otpot THs Tevias, TO Kal és yapiTos amrddocw 
tévecOar’ oida pévtos xdpww’ Kaltep ovear, & dhirot, 
omroiav oBd0Xou TLS Tap Ewod TpLdmevos TOAAOD av 
™ plarto. 

R. C. J. 
tT, 


TA TON EAAHNON IIAAIN HTSHMENA. 

nuav pev On) mpos TH ‘EXAade StapeddOvTov 
Tapeandvlev 6 Tod BonOeiv xaipds* étéposs Sé Svatre- 
mpaketat 7On TO TpadTovs TOTO ToLnTaVTas evVdoKE- 
peiy Te Kat nvénobat. Kaito. ci Tapayphua érrovpa- 
viov Twos éxhaprbaons yopas elite Satpdovav axovot- 
pev TpoKNpvoocoVTwY EO nvTWadnToTe TO Oeiw hirov 
mapadaPovtes ayyeNiav avdpelous Kal yevvatous Kat 
pakapiovs Kat nuiv Exacta ouvadyotvTds Te Kal 
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sympathies, would not pious men fall prostrate before 
Him for such a manifestation of His power and good- 
ness? What then! shall these very people be the first to 
stifle the expression of our praise and wonder, at a 
marvel far more astonishing, at a manifestation of power 
and goodness far more glorious and magnificent? The 
weak vanquish the strong; the opprest stand over the 
oppressor: we see happy, not those who were never 
otherwise, not those who have made no effort, no move- 
ment of their own to earn their happiness, like the 
creatures of our imaginary new world, but those who 
were the most wretched and the most undeservedly, and 
who now, arising as from the tomb, move the incum- 
brances of age and of nations from before them, and 
although at present but half-erect, lower the stature of the 
greatest heroes. 
CANNING. 


III. 


ANALOGY TO NATURAL LAWS IN THE 
TRANSMISSION OF GOVERNMENT. 


By a constitutional policy, working after the pattern 
of nature, we receive, we hold, we transmit our govern- 
ment and our privileges, in the same manner in which 
we enjoy and transmit our property and our lives. ‘The 
institutions of policy, the goods of fortune, the gifts of 
Providence, are handed down, to us and from us, in the 
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, > eA \ v , x J, ; 

Siewoavto, Tap ovs 57 ovT@ GAN H pécous avopbw- 

Oévras Tav Tadat ot Tavy ceuvol havAdTepoy TO 
MéyeOos TrapéyovTat. 


Ric. fi 
III. 
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\ / \ a 
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/ 4 / / \ /' 
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7 A \ fa) 
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/ > , U 
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same course and order. Our political system is placec 
in a just correspondence and symmetry with the order o 
the world, and with the mode of existence decreed to : 
permanent body composed of transitory parts; wherei 
by the disposition of a stupendous wisdom, moulding 
together the great mysterious incorporation of the humaz 
race, the whole, at one time, is never old or middle-agec 
or young, but, ina condition of unchangeable constancy 
moves on through the varied tenor of perpetual decay. 
fall, renovation and progression. Thus, by preserving 
the method of nature in the conduct of the state, in what 
we improve we are never wholly new; in what we retain. 
we are never wholly obsolete. By adhering in this 
manner and on those principles to our forefathers, we are 
guided not by the superstition of antiquaries, but by the 
spirit of philosophic analogy. In this choice of inherit 
ance we have given to our frame of polity the image of a 
relation in blood; binding up the constitution of our 
country with our dearest domestic ties; adopting our 
fundamental laws into the bosom of our family affec- 
tions; keeping inseparable, and cherishing with all the 
warmth of their combined and mutually reflected charities, 


our states, our hearths, our sepulchres, and our altars. 
BuRKE. 
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IV. 
STEGE OF EXETER BY PERKIN WARBECK. 


Wherefore setting all things in good order within the 
town, they nevertheless let down with cords from several 
parts of the wall privily several messengers (that, if one 
came to mischance, another might pass on) which should 
advertise the king of the state of the town and implore 
his aid. Perkin also doubted that succours would come 
ere long; and therefore ‘resolved to use his utmost 
force to assault the town. And for that purpose, having 
mounted scaling-ladders in divers places upon the walls, 
made at the same instant an attempt to force one of the 
gates. But having no artillery nor engines, and finding 
that he could do no good by ramming with logs of 
timber nor by the use of iron bars and iron crows and 
such other means at hand, he had no way left him but to 
set one of the gates on fire, which he did. But the 
citizens well perceiving the danger, before the gate 
could be fully consumed, blocked up the gate and some 
space about it on the inside with faggots and other fuel, 
which they likewise set on fire and so repulsed fire with 
fire. And inthe meantime raised up rampiers of earth 
and cast up deep trenches to serve instead of wall and 
gate. 

Bacon. 
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Ve 
ANALOGY OF EDUCATION TO SCULPTURE. 


But to return to our former comparison:—A statue 
lies hid in a block of marble; and the art of the statuary 
clears away the superfluous matter and removes the 
rubbish. ‘The figure is in the stone, the sculptor only 
finds it; what sculpture is to a block of marble, educa- 
tion is to the human soul. Thus we see the statue some- 
times only begun to be chipped, sometimes rough hewn 
and but just sketched into a human figure; sometimes 
we see the man appearing distinctly in all his limbs and 
features, sometimes we find the figure wrought up to 
great elegance; but seldom meet with any to which the 
hand of a Phidias or Praxiteles could not give several 
nice touches and finishings.—Discourses of morality, and 
reflections upon human nature, are the best means we 
can make use of to improve our minds and gain a true 
knowledge of ourselves, and consequently to recover our 
souls out of the vice, ignorance and prejudice which 
naturally cleave to them. I have all along professed 
myself a promoter of these great ends, and I flatter my- 
self that I do from day to day contribute something to 
the polishing of men’s minds: at least my design is 
laudable, whatever the execution may be. 

ADDISON. 
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VI. 


CHARACTER OF WOLSEY. 


And thus concluded that great Cardinal. A man in 
whom ability of parts and industry were equally eminent, 
though for being employed wholly in ambitious wayes, 
they became dangerous instruments of power in active 
and mutable times. By these arts yet hee found means 
to governe not only the chiefe affaires of this kingdome, 
but of Europe: there being no Potentate which in his 
turn did not seek to him. His birth being otherwise so 
obscure and mean, as no man had ever stood so single: 
for which reason also his chiefe indeavour was not to 
displease any great person, which yet could not secure 
him against the divers pretenders of that time. For as 
all things passed through his hands, so they who failed 
in their suits generally hated him: all which though it 
did but exasperate his ill nature, yet this good resultance 
followed, that it made him take the more care to be just: 
whereof also he obtained the reputation in his publicke 
hearing of Causes. For as he loved nobody, so his 
reason carryed him. Hee was no great dissembler for 
so qualified a person; as ordering his businesses for the 
most part so cautiously, as he got more by keeping his 
word than by breaking it. His style in missives was 
rather copious than eloquent, yet ever tending to the 
point. Briefly if it be true, as Polydore observes, that no 
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man did ever rise with fewer vertues, it is true that few 
that ever fell from so high a place had lesser crimes ob- 
jected against him. 

HERBERT OF CHERBURY. 


VII. 
EVILS COUNTERACT EACH OTHER. 


In the material world, we see all disorders cured by 
their own excesses: a sultry calm fails not to produce a 
storm, which dissipates the noxious vapours, and restores 
a purer air; the fiercest tempest, exhausted by its own 
violence, at length subsides; and an intense sun-shine, 
whilst it parches up the thirsty earth, exhales clouds, 
which quickly water it with refreshing showers. Just so 
in the moral world, all our passions and vices, by their 
excesses, defeat themselves: excessive rage renders men 
impotent to execute the mischiefs which they threaten ; 
repeated treacheries make them unable to deceive, 
because no one will trust them; and extreme profligacy, 
by the diseases which it occasions, destroys their appe- 
tites, and works an unwilling reformation. As in the 
natural world, the elements are restrained in their most 
destructive effects by their mutual opposition ; so in the 
moral, are the vices of mankind prevented from being 
totally subversive of society by their continually counter- 
acting each other: profusion restores to the public the 
wealth which avarice has detained from it for a time; 
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envy clips the towering wings of ambition; and even re- 
venge, by its terrors, prevents many injuries and oppres- 
sions: the treachery of the thief discovers his accom- 
plices; and the villainy of the assassin puts an end to 


the cruelty of a tyrant. 
SOAME JENYNS. 


VII. 


CHARACTER MORE POWERFUL THAN 
CIRCUMSTANCE. 


Experience testifies that natural advantages scarcely 
ever do for a community, no more than fortune and 
station do for an individual, anything like what it lies in 
their nature or in their capacity to do. Neither now nor 
in former ages have the nations possessing the best 
climate and soil been either the richest or the most 
powerful; but (in so far as regards the mass of the 
people) generally among the poorest, though, in the 
midst of poverty, probably on the whole the most enjoying. 
Human life in those countries can be supported on so 
little, that the poor seldom suffer from anxiety, and in 
climates in which mere existence is a pleasure, the luxury 
which they prefer is that of repose. Energy at the call of 
. passion they possess in abundance, but not that which is 
manifested in sustained and persevering labour: and as 
they seldom concern themselves enough about remote 
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objects to establish good political institutions, the in- 
centives to industry are further weakened by imperfect | 
protection of its fruits. Successful production, like most 
other kinds of success, depends more on the qualities of the 
human agents than on the circumstances in which they 
work: and it is difficulties, not facilities, that nourish 
bodily and mental energy. 


J. S. MAGE. 
IX, 
FROM A SPEECH ON THE CRIMEAN 
WAR. 


(Feb, 23, 1855.) 


I cannot, I say, but notice that an uneasy feeling 
exists as to the news which may arrive by the very next 
mail from the East. I do not suppose that your troops 
are to be beaten in actual conflict with the foe, or that 
they will be driven into the sea; but I am certain that 
many homes in England in which there now exists a fond 
hope that the distant one may return—many such homes 
may be rendered desolate when the next mail shall 
arrive...I tell the noble lord, that if he be ready honestly 
and frankly to endeavour, by the negotiations about to 
be opened at Vienna, to put an end to this war, no 
word of mine, no vote of mine, will be given to shake his 
power for one single moment, or to change his position 
in this house.f.By adopting that course he would have 
the satisfaction of reflecting that, having obtained the 
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object of his laudable ambition—having become the fore- 
most subject of the crown, the director of, it may be, the 
destinies of his country, and the presiding genius in her 
councils—he had achieved a still higher and nobler 
ambition: that he had returned the sword to the scabbard 
—that at his word torrents of blood had ceased to flow— 
that he had restored tranquillity to Europe, and saved this 
country from the indescribable calamities of war. 
BRIGHT, 


X. 


DIVISION OF COMMAND BETWEEN 
ATHENS AND SPARTA. 


This journey therefore utterly defaced the reputation of 
the Spartans, in such wise that they did no longer demand 
the conduct of the army which was to be raised, nor any 
manner of precedence: but sending ambassadors from 
Sparta and from all the cities which held league with it 
unto Athens, they offered to yield the admiralty to the 
Athenians, requesting that they themselves might be 
generals by land. ‘This had been a composition well 
agreeing with the situation and quality of those two cities; 
but it was rejected, because the mariners and others that 
were to be employed at sea, were men of no mark or 
estimation in regard of those companies of horse and 
foot whereof the land-army was compounded, who being 
all gentlemen or citizens of Athens were to have. served 
under the Lacedaemonians. Wherefore it was agreed that 
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the authority should be divided by time, the Athenians 
ruling five days, the Lacedaemonians other five, and so 
successively that each of them should have command of — 
all both by land and by sea. It is manifest, that in this 
conclusion vain ambition was more regarded than the 
common profit, which must of necessity be very slowly 
advanced, where consultation, resolution, and performance 


are so often to change hands. 
SiR W. RALEIGH. 


L 


ATHENIAN AND LACEDAEMONIAN 
FORCES COMPARED. 


This they desired, not as a matter of any great im- 
portance (for it was a trifle), but only that by seeming to 
have obtained somewhat they might preserve their repu- 
tation without entering into a war which threatened them 
with greater difficulties apparent than they were very 
willing to undergo. But the Athenians would yield to 
nothing ; for it was their whole desire that all Greece 
should take notice how far they were from fear of any 
other city. Hereupon they prepared on both sides very 
strongly all that was needful to the war; wherein the Lace- 
daemonians were superior, both in number and quality, 
being assisted by most of the cities in Greece, and having 
the general favour, as men that pretended to set at liberty 
such as were oppressed: but the Athenians did as far 
exceed them in all provisions of money, shipping, engines, 
and absolute power of command among their subjects, 
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' which they held, and afterward found of greater use in 
such need than the willing readiness of friends, who soon 
grow weary and are not easily assembled. 

Sir W. RALEIGH. 


XII. 
NARCISSUS OR SELF-LOVE. 

They say that Narcissus was exceeding fair and 
beautiful, but wonderful proud and disdainful; wherefore, 
despising all others in respect of himself, he leads a soli- 
tary life in the woods and chases with a few followers to 
whom he alone was all in all; among the rest there 
follows him the nymph Echo. During this course of life 
it fatally so chanced that he came to a clear fountain, 
upon the banks whereof he lay down to repose him in 
the heat of the day; and having espied the shadow of 
his own face in the water was so besotted and ravished 
with the contemplation and admiration thereof, that he 
by no means possible could be drawn from beholding his 
image in this glass; insomuch that by continually gazing 
thereupon he pined away to nothing, and was at last 
turned into a flower of his own name, which appears in 
the beginning of spring and is sacred to the infernal 
powers Pluto, Proserpina, and the Furies. 

BACON. 
XIII. 
THE BODY THE SOULS INSTRUMENT. 

The soul in respect of the body may be compared to 
an excellent workman, who cannot labour in his occupa- 
tion without some necessary instruments, and those well 
wrought and prepared to his hand. The most skilful 
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musician cannot raise any harmony from an instrument of 
music out of tune. We are therefore to be very careful of 
these external parts, since the spirit which moves in them 
can naturally produce no actions of worth, if this instru- 
mental frame be out of order. Hence it is that those men 
who abuse their bodies by the violence of intemperate 
sins are sometimes overtaken either with a sleepy dulness 
or a wild distraction. Their souls are not able to produce 
any worthy act after a defect contracted upon their organs, 
or else are unwilling to be restrained and confined to a 
bad lodging or a loathsome dungeon. 


XIV. 
OF DELAYS. 


Fortune is like the market, where many times, if you 
can stay a little, the price will fall: and again, it is some- 
times like Sibylla’s offer, which at first offereth the com- 
modity at full, then consumeth part and part, and still 
holdeth up the price; for occasion (as it is in the com- 
mon verse) turneth a bald noddle, after she hath presented 
her locks in front, and no hold taken; or at least turneth 
the handle of the bottle first to be received, and after the 
belly, which is hard to clasp. There is surely no greater 
wisdom than well to time the beginnings and onsets of 
things...And generally it is good to commit the begin- 
nings of all great actions to Argos with his hundred eyes, 
and the ends to Briareus with his hundred hands, first 
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to watch, and then to speed; for the helmet of Pluto, 
which maketh the politic man go invisible, is secrecy in 
the counsel and celerity in the execution; for when 
things are once come to the execution, there is no secrecy 
comparable to celerity, like the motion of a bullet in 
the air, which flieth so swift as it outruns the eye. 

Bacon. 


XV. 
CENSURE OF THE ENGLISH CONDUCT. 


While such was our conduct in all parts of the world, 
could it be hoped that any emigrant, whose situation was 
not utterly desperate indeed, would join us; or that all 
who were lovers of their country more than lovers of roy- 
alty would not be our enemies? We have so shuffled in 
our professions, and have been guilty of such duplicity, 
that no description of Frenchmen will flock to our stand- 
ard. It was a fatal error in the commencement of the 
war that we did not state clearly how far we meant to 
enter into the cause of the emigrants, and how far to 
connect ourselves with powers who from their previous 
conduct might well be suspected of other views than that 
of restoring monarchy in France. It may perhaps be 
said that we could not be certain in the first instance 
how far it might be proper to interfere in the internal 
affairs of France; that we must watch events and act 
accordingly. But by this want of clearness with respect 
to our ultimate intentions we have lost more than any 
contingency could ever promise. 

Cry. owe 
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XVI. 
ACHIIZLES AND CHIRON. 


You must know, there are two kinds of combating or 
fighting ; the one by right of the laws, the other merely 
by force. The first way is proper to men, the other is 
also common to beasts: but because the first many times 
suffices not, there is a necessity to make recourse to the 
second ; wherefore it behoves a prince to make good use 
of that part which belongs to a beast, as well as that 
which is proper toa man. ‘This part hath been covertly 
shewed to princes by ancient writers; who say that 
Achilles and many others of those ancient princes were 
entrusted to Chiron the centaur, to be brought up under 
discipline: the moral of this having for their teacher one 
that was half a beast and half a man, was nothing else, 
but that it was needful for a prince to understand how to 
make his advantage of the one and the other nature, 
‘because neither could subsist without the other. 

N. MACHIAVELLI. 


SViLL 
EUMENES. 


Surely it is great injustice to impute the mischiefe 


¥ 


contrived against worthy men, to their own proud carriage 
or some other ill deserving. For though it often happen, 
that small vices do serve to counterpoise great vertues 
(the sense of evill being more quick and lasting than 
of good), yet he shall bewray a very foolish malice, that, 
wanting other testimonie, will thinke it a part of wise- 
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dome, to finde good reason of the evills done to vertuous 
men, which oftentimes have no other cause than vertue 
itselfe. Eumenes, among many excellent qualities, was 
noted to be of singular courtesie, of a very sweet con- 
versation among his friends, and carefull by all gentle 
meanes to winne their love, that seemed to beare him 
any secret ill affection. It was his meere vertue that 
overthrew him, which even they that sought his life 


acknowledged. 
Str W. RALEIGH. 


XVIII. 
ASEM AND THE GENTUS. 

As they walked further up the country, the more he 
was surprised to see no vestiges of handsome houses, no 
cities, nor any mark of elegant design. His conductor 
perceiving his surprise, observed: ‘That the inhabitants 
of this new world were perfectly content with their an- 
cient simplicity; each had a house, which, though homely, 
was sufficient to lodge the little family: they were too 
good to build houses, which could only increase their 
own pride and the envy of the spectator; what they built 
was for convenience, and not for show.’ ‘At least then,’ 
said Asem, ‘they have neither architects, painters nor 
statuaries in their society; but these are idle arts and 


may be spared. However, before I spend much more 
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time here, you shall have my thanks for introducing me 
into the society of some of their wisest men; there is 
scarce any pleasure to me equal to a refined conversa- 
tion; there is nothing of which I am so enamoured as 
wisdom.’—‘ Wisdom,’ replied his instructor, ‘how ridicu- 
lous! we have no wisdom here, for we have no occasion 
for it; true wisdom is only a knowledge of our own duty 
and the duty of others to us; but of what use is such 
wisdom here, where each intuitively performs what is 
right in himself and expects the same from others? If 
by wisdom you should mean vain curiosity and empty 
speculation, as such pleasures have their origin in vanity, 
luxury or avarice, we are too good to pursue them.’ 
O. GOLDSMITH. 


XIX. 
7HE PRINCIPLES OF GOVERNMENT. 


The principles of government are two-fold; internal 
or the goods of the mind; and external, or the goods of 
fortune. The goods of the mind are natural or acquired 
virtues, as wisdom prudence and courage. The goods 
of fortune are riches. ‘There be goods also of the body; 
as health beauty strength; but these are not to be 
brought into account upon this score, because if a man 
or an army acquire victory or empire, it is more from 
their discipline arms and courage, than from their natural 
health beauty or strength, in regard that a people con- 
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7 W. BC. 
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quered may have more of these and yet find little remedy. 
The principles of government then are in the goods of 
the mind or in the goods of fortune. To the goods of 
the mind answers authority; fo the goods of fortune, 
power or empire. A learned writer may have authority 
though he have no power; and a foolish magistrate may 
have power, though he have otherwise no esteem or 
authority. The difference of these two is observed by 
Livy in Evander, of whom he says, that he governed 
rather by the authority of others than by his own power. 
E. BURKE, 


XX. 


INQUIRY INTO THE SOUL'S NATURE. 


For human knowledge which concerns the mind, it 
hath two parts; the one that inquireth of the substance 
or nature of the soul or mind, the other that inquireth of 
the faculties or functions thereof. Unto the first of these, 
the considerations of the original of the soul, whether it 
be native or adventive and how far it is exempted from 
laws of matter and of the immortality thereof and many 
other points do appertain: which have been not more 
laboriously inquired than variously reported ; so as the 
travail therein taken seemeth to have been rather in 
amaze thaninaway. But although I am of opinion that 
this knowledge may be more really and soundly inquired, 
even in nature, than it has been; yet I hold that in the 
end it must be bounded by religion or else it will be 
subject to deceit and delusion: for as the substance of 
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W. E. C. 
XX, 
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the soul in the creation was not extracted out of the 
mass of heaven and earth by the benediction of a ‘pro- 
ducat’, but was immediately inspired from God: so it is 
not possible that it should be otherwise than by accident 
subject to the laws of heaven and earth, which are the 
subject of philosophy ; and therefore the true knowledge 
of the nature and state of the soul must come by the 
same inspiration that gave the substance. 
Bacon. 


XXI. 
OF THE OPINION OF NECESSITY. 


But this is not all. For we find within ourselves a 
will, and are conscious of a character. Now if this, in 
us, be reconcilable with fate, it is reconcilable with it in 
the author of nature. And besides, natural government 
and final causes imply a character and a will in the 
Governor and Designer; a will concerning the creatures 
whom He governs. The Author of nature then being 
certainly of some character or other, notwithstanding 
necessity ; it is evident this necessity is as reconcilable 
with the particular character of benevolence, veracity and 
justice in Him, which attributes are the foundation of 
religion, as with any other character: since we find this 
necessity no more hinders men from being benevolent 
than cruel, true than faithless, just than unjust, or if the 
fatalist pleases, what we call unjust. For it is said indeed, 
that what upon supposition of freedom would be just 
punishment, upon supposition of necessity becomes mani- 
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W. E. C. 


XXI. 
TIEPI ANATKH2. 
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festly unjust: because it is punishment inflicted for doing 
that which persons could not avoid doing. As if the 
necessity, which is supposed to destroy the injustice of 
murder for instance, would not also destroy the injustice 
of punishing it. 


J. BUTLER. 
XXII. 
OF THE CONJUNCTION OF BODY AND 
SOUL. 


And now that I have gone through the six parts that 
I proposed, and shewn that sense and perception can 
never be the product of any kind of matter and motion ; 
it remains therefore, that it must necessarily proceed from 
some incorporeal substance within us. And though we 
cannot conceive the manner of the soul’s action and 
passion ; nor what hold it can lay on the body, when 
it voluntarily moves it: yet we are as certain that it doth 
so, as of any mathematical truth whatsoever; or at least of 
such as are proved from the impossibility or absurdity of 
the contrary, which notwithstanding are allowed for infal- 
lible demonstrations. Why one motion of the body be- 
gets an idea of pleasure in the mind, and another of pain, 
and others of the other senses; why such a disposition 
of the body induces sleep, another disturbs all the opera- 
tions of the soul and occasions a lethargy or frenzy ; this 
knowledge exceeds our narrow faculties and is out of the 
reach of our discovery. I discern some excellent final 
causes of such a vital conjunction of body and soul; but 
the instrumental I know not, nor what invisible bands 


and fetters unite them together. 
R. BENTLEY. 
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TIEPI WYXH> KAI SOMATOS. 
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SENSIBLE THINGS. 

Phil. This point then it is agreed between us, that 
sensible things are those only which are immediately per. 
ceived by sense. You will farther inform me, whether we 
immediately perceive by sight any thing beside light, and 
colours, and figures: or by hearing, any thing but sounds: 
by the palate, any thing beside tastes: by the smell, be. 
side odours ; or by the touch, more than tangible quali. 
ties. yl. Wedonot. hl, It seems therefore, that ii 
you take away all sensible qualities, there remains nothing 
sensible? /ZyZ I grant it. z/. Sensible things there- 
fore are nothing else but so many sensible qualities o1 
combinations of sensible qualities? y/. Nothing else 
Phil. Heat then is a sensible thing? Ay/ Certainly. 
Phil. Doth the reality of sensible things consist in being 
perceived? or, is it something distinct from their being 
perceived and that bears no relation to the mind? 
fyi. To exist is one thing, and to be perceived is 
another. //z/. I speak with regard to sensible things 
only: and of these I ask, whether by their real evidence 
you mean a subsistence exterior to the mind, and distinct 
from their being perceived? /7yZ I mean a real abso- 
lute being, distinct from and without any relation to their 


being perceived. G. BERKELEY. 
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I; 
THE LINE OF DAVID. 


And his next son, for wealth and wisdom famed, 
The clouded ark of God, till then in tents 
Wandering, shall in a glorious temple enshrine. 
Such follow him as shall be registered, 

Part good, part bad, of bad the longer scroll, 
Whose foul idolatries, and other faults 

Heaped to the popular sum, will so incense 
God, as to leave them, and expose their land, 
Their city, his temple, and his holy ark, 

With all his sacred things, a scorn and prey 

To that proud city, whose high walls thou saw’st 
Left in confusion, Babylon thence called. 

There in captivity he lets them dwell 

The space of seventy years, then brings them back, 
Remembering mercy, and his covenant sworn 
To David, ’stablished as the days of Heaven. 
Returned from Babylon by leave of kings, 

Their lords, whom God disposed, the house of God 
They first re-edify, and for a while 

In mean estate live moderate; till, grown 

In wealth and multitude, factious they grow ; 
But first among the priests dissension springs ; 
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I. 


TAM NOVA PROGENIES CAELO 
DEMITTITUR ALTO. 


Proximus huic, opibus pollens et numine, natus 
tectam nube Dei longisque erroribus arcam 

inter castra vagam templo in splendente locabit. 
Quem regum ambiguis sequitur rumoribus ordo, 
casti sive mali, sed nomina plura malorum, 

foeda superstitio quorum cumulataque gentis 
crimina flagitiis supremi Vindicis iram 

usque adeo accendent dum terram arcemque suorum 
3 templaque et intactam, iubar inviolabile, sedem 
ludibrio praedaeque urbi velit esse superbae, 

cui modo sublimes stare inter iurgia muros 

fine carens miramur opus: Babylona vocabant. 
Hic iam septenos decies gens serviet annos : 
deinde suos tandem miserang sanctumque recordans 
foedus Iessiadae (manet hoc dum clara manebunt 
sidera) captivos Pater in sua regna reducet. 

Tum venia regum populus Babylone relicta, 
suasit enim dominis illud Deus, ipsius aedem 
prima restituit cura, modicusque parumper 

rebus in angustis vivit: crescentibus inde 

divitiis numeroque virum discordia crescit, 

prima sacerdotes agitans, quos scilicet aris 
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Men who attend the altar, and should most 

Endeavour peace: their strife pollution brings 

Upon the temple itself: at last they seize 

The sceptre, and regard not David’s sons, 

Then lose it to a stranger, that the true 

Anointed King, Messiah, might be born 

Barred of his right; yet at his birth a star, 

Unseen before in Heaven, proclaims him come, 

And guides the eastern sages, who inquire 

His place, to offer incense, myrrh and gold: 

His place of birth a solemn angel tells 

To simple shepherds, keeping watch by night; 

They gladly thither haste, and by a quire 

Of squadroned angels hear his carol sung. 

A virgin is his mother, but his sire 

The power of the Most High; he shall ascend 

The throne hereditary, and bound his reign 

With earth’s wide bounds, his glory with the Heaven: 
MILTON. 


IL. 
JASON. 


But Jason, going swiftly with good heart, 
Came to the wished-for shrine built all apart 
Midmost the temple, that on pillars stood 
Of jasper green, and marble red as blood, 
All white itself and carved cunningly, 

With Neptune bringing from the wavy sea 
The golden shining ram to Athamas ; 

And the first door thereof of silver was, 
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adstantes paci decet invigilare tuendae: 

quis domus ipsa Dei quom iam rixantibus hostes 
passa sit impuros, regnum violenter adepti 

stirpe satos vera spernunt, mox sceptra vicissim 
rege sub externo ponunt; ut iuris aviti 

exsors terricolis nascatur ab aethere Princeps. 
Hunc tamen haud alias visum per inania sidus 
nuntiat exortum, et limen natale petentes 

Eoos docet ire magos quo dona ferentes 
myrrhea, quo turis regem venerentur et auri: 
quinetiam noctu pueri cunabula monstrat 

aliger interpres servantibus astra bubulcis ; 

laeti huc agrestes properant, superumque cohortis 
-excipiunt gaudens venientis origine carmen. 
Huic genetrix Virgo, genitor Patris omnipotentis 
Spiritus: in solio dominabitur ille paterno, 
imperium terris, caelo exaequabit honorem. 


TEs 
TASON. 


At pede festino rebus confisus Iason 

optatum procul in media subit aede sacellum, 
quod viridis subter cum marmore fulcit iaspis 
sanguineo candens ipsum: caelatus ibidem, 

mirum opus, undanti Neptunus ab aequore surgens, 
atque auro fulgens aries Athamasque capessens ; 
primae ex argento portae sol aureus instat, 
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Wrought over with a golden glittering sun. 
That seemed well-nigh alike the heavenly one. 
Such art therein the cunningest of men 
Had used, which little Jason heeded then, 
But thrusting in the lock the smallest key 
Of those he bore, it opened easily ; 
And then five others, neither wrought of gold, 
Or carved with tales, or lovely to behold, 
He opened; but before the last one stayed 
His hand, wherein the heavy key he weighed, 
And pondering, in low muttered words he said :— 
‘The prize is reached, which yet I somewhat dreac 
To draw unto me; since I know indeed 
That henceforth war and toil shall be my meed.— 
Too late to fear, it was too late, the hour 
I left the grey cliffs and the beechen bower. 
So here I take hard life and deathless praise, 
Who once desired nought but quiet days, 
And painless life, not empty of delight ; 
I, who shall now be quickener of the fight, 
Named by a great name,—a far-babbled name, 
The ceaseless seeker after praise and fame. 
‘May all be well, and on the noisy ways 
Still may I find some wealth of happy days.’ 
Therewith he threw the last door open wide, 
Whose hammered iron did the marvel hide, 
And shut his dazzled eyes, and stretched his hands 
Out toward the sea-born wonder of all lands, 
And plunged them deep within the locks of gold, 
Grasping the fleece within his mighty hold. 
W. Morris. 
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par prope caelesti splendens: ita daedalus illic 
non enarrandas opifex tentaverat artes. 
Tempore quae tali non multa moratus Iason 
clave fores prompta, minimam quam dextra ferebat, 
haud aegre reserat; dein quinque ex ordine portas 
non auro nitidas, non inclyta facta ferentes, 
non visu pulchras aperit: sub limina sextae 
stat dubius, clavisque manu dum ferrea versat 
pondera, sic mussans secum ventura revolvit: 

‘En operum merces: sed non formidinis expers 
praemia decerpo. Bellum longiqueé labores 
hac mihi sorte dati. Sero tamen illa timentur: 
imo sera nimis iam tunc ea cura fuisset, 
quo primum iuga cana die frondesque reliqui 
fagineas. Hic vitam ergo per dura trahendam, 
nominis hic nostri decus immortale paciscor, 
qui modo secreti studiis inglorius aevi 
florebam, luces orans quibus angor abesset, 
deliciis aptas. Nunc idem accendere martem, 
nunc ego terricolum late volitare per ora 
dicar, et aeternam captare per aspera famam. 
Di faveant, rerumque vias rumore sonantes 
dum sequor, hac etiam superet mihi parte voluptas.’ 

Dixerat, et portam, quae non violabile donum 
intima ferrata servans compagine restat, 
pandit ovans, oculosque premit fulgoris ab ictu, 
et duplices tendit palmas qua prolis aquarum 
exuvias, totum fama venientis in orbem, 
fert paries, cirrisque manum septemplicis auri 
inicit, et valido complectitur impete vellus. 

Ry. 
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III, 
TO ALTHEA FROM PRISON. 


When Love with unconfinéd wings 
Hovers within my gates, 

And my divine Althea brings 
To whisper at the grates ; 

When I lie tangled in her hair 
And fetter’'d to her eye, 

The birds that wanton in the air 
Know no such liberty. 


When flowing cups run swiftly round 
With no allaying Thames, 

Our careless heads with roses crown’d, 
Our hearts with loyal flames ; 

When thirsty grief in wine we steep, 
When healths and draughts go free— 

Fishes that tipple in the deep 
Know no such liberty. 


When, linnet-like confinéd, I 
With shriller throat shall sing 
The sweetness, mercy, majesty 
And glories of my king; 
When I shall voice aloud how good 
He is, how great should be, 
Enlargéd winds, that curl the flood, 
Know no such liberty. 


Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage; 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage: 
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Ill. 
ALTHAEAE CAPTIVUS. 


Quom mihi captivo pulsantibus aera pennis 
carceris obscuri limina visit Amor, 

ut fruar Althaeae trans ferrea claustra susurris, 
quam comitem secum fert deus ille deam, 

quom datur innexis caput acclinare capillis, 
luminibus fixis lumina cara sequi, 

aethera per vacuum non est magis ulla volantum 
libera quam videor tum mihi liber ego. 

Crebra coronantur festis ubi pocula mensis, 
nec tuus infertur fons, Acheloe, mero, 

tempora quom roseae cingunt secura corollae, 
pectora quom fido Regis amore calent, 

grataque dum curae petitur medicina Lyaeus 
multa propinantis ducitur ore calix, 

aequora quot potant non est magis ulla natantum 
libera quam videor tum mihi liber ego. 

Seu, volucris maesta qualis dulcedine carmen 
capta movet, tenui iam magis ore queror, 

dum recito nostri quae sit clementia Regis, 
gratia quam mitis quam venerandus honos, 

quamque sit ille bonus, quam debeat esse beatus 
ageredior dignis concelebrare modis, 

non, quibus horrescit pelagus, tam flabra vagantur 
libera quam videor tum mihi liber ego. 

Scilicet hic muris servatur et obice ferri: 
non hunc captivi nomine iure voces. 

Rectius hunc dicas sanctos subiisse recessus, 
si modo sit constans, si. modo labe vacet. 
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If I have freedom in my love, 
And in my soul am free, 
Angels alone, that soar above, 


Enjoy such liberty. 
LOVELACE. 


IV. 
THE LOST LEADER. 


Just for a handful of silver he left us; 
Just for a ribbon to stick in his coat— 

Found the one gift of which fortune bereft us, 
Lost all the others she lets us devote. 

They, with the gold to give, doled him out silver, 
So much was theirs who so little allowed. 

How all our copper had gone for his service! 
Rags—were they purple, his heart had been proud! 

We that had loved him so, followed him, honoured him, 
Lived in his mild and magnificent eye, 

Learned his great language, caught his clear accents, 
Made him our pattern to live and to die! 

Shakespeare was of us, Milton was for us, 
Burns, Shelley were with us—they watch from their 

graves ! 

He alone breaks from the van and the freemen; 
He alone sinks to the rear and the slaves! 

We shall march prospering—not through his presence ; 
Songs may inspirit us—not from his lyre; 

Deeds will be done—while he boasts his quiescence, 
Still bidding crouch whom the rest bade aspire. 
Blot out his name, then—record one lost soul more, 
One task more declined, one more footpath untrod, 
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Dum mihi non adimat solamina carcer amoris, 
dum mens arbitrio vivat, ut ante, suo, 
—caelicolum licet alta chori per templa ferantur, 
par mihi libertas caelicolumque choris. 
RAG J: 


IV. 
NON HAEC POLLICITUS. 


Plus ut opum minimo, clavus sibi latior esset, 
sustinuit noster deseruisse suos. 

Hoc modo quod nobis Fortuna negarat adeptus 
perdidit, ah, quicquid nos dare fata sinunt. 

Quis aurum fuit, argenti pendere pusillum : 
tantula de tantis censibus ille tulit. 

Hunc tenui nostrum quis non adiuverat aere? 
nostra viro sordent: munera regis avet. 

Hunc amor, obsequium, reverentia nostra colebat: 
huius erat nobis vultus ut alma dies: 

Hic Love digna loquens, hic veri, diximus, auctor 
aux mthi vivendi, dux morientts erit. 

Mens fuit haec Enni, fuit haec sapientia Naevi: 
vos piget haec damnum, Calve, Catulle, pati. 

Deserit hic solus nos libera signa sequentes : 
servorum partes transfuga solus adit. 

Ferre manet nobis—non hoc tamen auspice—palmam ; 
carminibus, sed non hoc madulante, frui ; 

bella gerent alii, laetabitur ille quiescens ; 
surgere quos voluit fama, iacere volet. 

Hoc quoque de fastis lacrimandum tollite nomen: 


. 


alta miser vidit, noluit alta sequi. 
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One more triumph for devils, and sorrow for angels, 
One wrong more to man, one more insult to God! 

Life’s night begins; let him never come back to us! 
There will be doubt, hesitation and pain, 

Forced praise on our part—the glimmer of twilight, 
Never glad, confident morning again ! 

Best fight on well, for we taught him—strike gallantly, 
Aim at our heart ere we pierce through his own; 
Then let him receive the new knowledge and wait us, 

Pardoned in heaven, the first by the throne! 
ROBERT BROWNING. 


V. 
AANAH. 
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Hunc quoque gaudebunt Furiae, plorabit Olympus 
ius hominum, summi fas violasse Dei. 

Pergimus in tenebras: ne nos petat ille reversus, 
ad dubios referens sollicitosque pedem. 

Quo valeat laudes alienis dicere malis? 
lumen amicitiae, quod fuit, umbra premit. 

More ferox nostro telum haec in pectora vertat, 
tela recepturus pectore nostra suo : 

tum moriens nobis prior immortalia discat, 
primus in aeterno stans sine labe choro. 


V. 
DANAE. 


Cum Danae ventos, cum ponti exhorruit aestum, 
daedala cui tumido navigat arca salo, 

Persea complexu fovit, lacrimisque subortis 
‘Nate, malis’ dixit ‘quis tua mater agor! 

Tu placidum spiras tranquillo pectore somnum ; 
dura tibi vinctum trabs parat aere torum: 

impavido nox incumbit tenebraeque iacenti: 
impavidi siccam transilit unda comam : 

flabra tuam resonant non auscultantis ad aurem, 
o pulchra in palla purpurea facies ! 

Sin meus horreres non vana pericula Perseus, 
ah, tener his aurem vocibus ipse dares. 
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VI. 
SONNET. 


Beauty in women, the high will’s decree, 
Fair knighthood armed for manly exercise, 
The pleasant song of birds, love’s soft replies, 
The strength of rapid ships upon the sea; 
The serene air, when light begins to be, 
The white snow, without wind that falls and lies, 
Fields of all flowers, the place where waters rise, 
Silver and gold, azure in jewellery ; 
Weigh’d against these, the sweet and modest worth 
Which my dear lady cherishes at heart, 
Might seem a little matter to make known; 
3eing truly, over these, so much apart 
As the whole heaven is greater than the earth; 
All good to kindred nature cleaveth soon. 


D. G. Rossettt, from Gurpo CAVALCANTI. 


VIL. 
IN MEMORIAM. 

When on my bed the moonlight falls, 
I know that in thy place of rest 
By that broad water of the west, 

There comes a glory on the walls: 
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Nunc ita praecipio: dormi, suavissima proles ; 
gurgitis, et nimii dormiat unda mali. 

In melius rem verte, pater; sin, Iuppiter, oro 
magna nimis, veniae sit mihi causa puer.’ 


VI. 


Laudetur Venus et strenuus Hercules, 

ludis apta nitens turma virilibus, 

concentus avium, murmur amantium, 
raptae per pelagus rates: 

laudetur placidus luce nova polus, 

terras alba petens nix sine flamine, 

florum mille ferax campus, origines 
per silvestria fontium : 

argentum va honos splendeat aureus, 

vel torquem decorans caeruleus lapis ; 

haec contra tenuis scilicet est meae 
intactus dominae pudor? 

Immo talibus est omnibus altior 

quanto suppositis sidera tractibus : 

nam se sponte bonas vertit ad indoles 


quae pars cunque viget boni. 
oR 


VII. 
IN MEMORIAM. 


Cum lectum radiis luna ferit meum, 
tu qua propter aquas Hesperias iaces, 
sic mecum reputo, non aliud sacer 
ostendit paries iubar: 
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Thy marble white in dark appears, 
As slowly steals a silver flame 
Along the letters of thy name, 

And o’er the number of thy years. 


The mystic glory swims away ; 

From off my bed the moonlight dies ; 
And closing eaves of weary eyes 

I sleep till dusk is dipt in gray: 

And then I know the mist is drawn 
A lucid veil from coast to coast, 
And in the dark church like a ghost, 

Thy tablet glimmers to the dawn. 


TENNYSON. 


VIII. 
RULE BRITANNIA. 

When Britain first at Heaven’s command 

Arose from out the azure main, 
This was the charter of the land, 

And guardian angels sung the strain: 
Rule Britannia! Britannia rules the waves! 

Britons never shall be slaves. 


The nations not so blest as thee 
Must in their turn to tyrants fall, 
Whilst thou shalt flourish great and free, 
The dread and envy of them all. 


Still more majestic shalt thou rise, 
More dreadful, from each foreign stroke, 
As the loud blast that tears the skies 
Serves but to root thy native oak. 
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stat marmor tenebris clarius emicans, 

dum lunae subiens alba meridies 

obrepit titulum nominis indicem, 
annorum numerum legit. 


Vanescentis abit splendor imaginis : 

vanescens alio Cynthia labitur: 

sic defessa premens lumina dormio 
dum nox caneat in diem. 


Et novi medium iam mare candidis 

velari nebulis, inque crepusculis, 

feralem superae lucis ut exsulem, 
saxum albere memor tui. 


VIII. 
Quando excitabant caeruleo mari 
divina primum iussa Britanniam, 
hac lege volvendas canebat 
Caelicolum manus alma sortes: 
‘Regina, salve! Surge, Britannia, 
O temperandis arbitra fluctibus ! 
Nullo Britannorum propago 
servitium patietur aevo. 


‘Peiore natis alite gentibus 
rex illigarit cuique suus iugum: 
tu magna, tu victrix vigebis, 
quot fuerint, metus aemularum. 
‘Luctentur hostes, imperiosius 
tolles superbum regia verticem, 
ut, fulmen horrescente caelo, 
firma magis tua restat ilex. 
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Thee haughty tyrants ne’er shall tame ; 
All their attempts to bend thee down 
Will but arouse thy generous flame, 
And work their woe and thy renown. 


To thee belongs the rural reign, 
Thy cities shall with commerce shine, 
All thine shall be the subject main, 
And every shore it circles thine! 


The Muses, still with Freedom found, 
Shall to thy happy coast repair: 
Blest Isle, with matchless beauty crown’d, 
And manly hearts to guard the fair. 
J. THomson. 


IX. 
A SHIPWRECK. 


Scarce the third glass of measured hours was run, 
When like a fiery meteor sunk the sun, 

The promise of a storm; the shifting gales 
Forsake by fits, and fill, the flagging sails ; 


And night came on, not by degrees prepared, 
But all at once; at once the winds arise, 
The thunders roll, the forky lightning flies. 
In vain the master issues out commands, 
In vain the trembling sailors ply their hands; 
The tempest unforeseen prevents their: care, 
And from the first they labour in despair. 
‘The giddy ship betwixt the winds and tides, 
Forced back, and forwards, in a circle rides 
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‘Spernes tyrannos: qui minitabitur 
altae ruinam, viderit altius 
virtutis exultare flammas, 

ipse ruens, tibi laudis auctor. 


‘Dicere ruris dives honoribus, 
mater nitentum mercibus urbium : 
regnabis undarum: quot oras 
alluit Oceanus, tenebis : 


‘aequo Camenas foedere civium 
gaudere cernes, unica virginum 
et strenuorum pro tuendis 

virginibus genetrix virorum.’ 


IX. 
NAUFRAGIUM. 


Tertia uix illis caelo processerat hora 

cum sol signa ferens hiemis, ceu flamma cometae, 

condidit Oceano taedas: fluitantia uela 

extendunt dubii flatus laxantque uwicissim. 

tum procul auditur raucum super aequora murmur ; 

‘noxque ruit, tacito non fallens lumina lapsu, 

sed casu subito; consurgunt undique uenti: 

fulminis inde fragor sequitur; flammantia tela 

diffugiunt ; frustra dedit irrita iussa magister, 

nautarumque chorus trepidantia bracchia frustra 

aptarunt operl; uis 1mprouisa procellae 

illudit curis: iam tum spes tota laborem 

destituit; fluctus inter uentosque carina 

nunc huc nunc illuc gyros iactata reuoluit, 
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Till counterbuffed, she stops, and ek again, 
DRYDEN. Cymon and Iphigenia. 


X. 
KTIIPOX. 
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XI. * 
A DRINKING FOUNTAIN. 


Shepherd, or Huntsman, or worn Mariner, 
Whate’er thou art who wouldst allay thy thirst, 
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attonita aduersis plagis: modo pergere cursu 
incipit, opposito modo monte repulsa quiescit. 
W. EC. 


X. 
LAUS CYPRI. 


O si purpuream Cyprum 

dilectam Veneri deferar insulam ; 
qua diuina Cupidines 

molles sollicitis otia dant uiris ; 
qua formosa nitet Paphos, 

cui centena rigant flumine barbaro 
glebas ostia fertiles, 

nec nascens madidum spica manet Iouem ; 
qua princeps nemorum uiret 

pulsatum teneris Pieridum choris, 
huc arces ad Olympias 

plenam me rapias, Bacche pater, tui. 
o rex Euie Maenadum, 

tecum nudus Amor, tecum ibi Gratiae 
discinctae properant, neque 

Bacchantum thiasis desipere est nefas. 


W. E..C. 


XI. 
FONS. 


Salue wiator; seu tibi ouilia 
curae, uel apros insequeris feros, 
pontoue defessus furentem 

nauta sitim releuare gestis. 
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This iron cup chained for the general use, 

And these rude seats of earth within the grove, — 

Were given by Fatima. Borne hence a bride, 

’Twas here she turned from her beloved sire 

To see his face no more. Oh, if thou canst, 

(Tis not far off,) visit his tomb with flowers, 

And with a drop of this sweet water fill 

The two small cells scooped in the marble there, 

That birds may come and drink upon his Stare 

Making it holy. ' i 2 
ROGERS. 7 






XII. 
“ AMYNTA.” 


Go tell Amynta, gentle swain, 
I would not die, nor dare complain ; 
Thy tuneful voice with numbers join, 
Thy words will more prevail than mine. 
To souls opprest and dumb with grief, 
The gods ordain this kind relief; | 
That music should in sounds convey 
What dying lovers dare not say. 
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hic fons opertus marmore candido 
multisque sacris uersibus illitus, 
haec ferrea in plebis ligata 
pocula praetereuntis usum, 


uiuoque sedes cespite, quas tenet 
lucus, dolentis munera Lesbiae : 
hic nupta decedens parentis 
oscula non iterum premenda 


deuersa liquit. tu modo, si potes, 
(nec magna dos est) sparge uirentibus 
urnam corollis, et recentes 
hinc capiens latices paterno 


insculpta comple pocula marmori, - 
(et gutta paruis paruula sufficit) 
bustis ut astantes uolucres 
ore bibant, pia turba, sacro. 


We Bo Ge 


XII. 
AMY NTA. 


I nunc, rustice, dic meae puellae 

me nec uelle mori queri neque ausum ; 
uacique adde modos precor canorae : 
illic uox tua plus mea ualebit. 

fractis mentibus et dolore mutis 

haec solatia grata di dederunt, 

ut fundat lyra moesta quas querelas 
fari nec moriens amator ausit. 
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That soon they will be past redress; 
But ah! the wretch, that speechless | lies, 
Attends but death to oes his. ha Be 
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forsan uel lacrimam dabit gemetue ; 
sed suspiria non alunt amantem. 
dic tu cordibus esse nata corda, 
reddi nec sine amore posse amorem ; 
et crebrescere sic meos dolores 
ut iam uix maneat locus medendi ; 
nam qui procubuit carens loquela 
mors huic mox oculos acerba claudet. 
W. E. C. 
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A LETTER. 


















We envy you your sea-breezes. In the garden we 
feel nothing but the reflection of the heat from the walls; 
and in the parlour, from the opposite houses. I fan ncy 
Virgil was so situated when he wrote those two beautiful 7 
lines : 

Oh quis me gelidis in vallibus Hemi <2 

Sistat, et ingenti ramorum protegat umbra ! a 
The worst of it is, that though the sunbeams strike as_ 3 
forcibly upon my harp-strings as they did upon his, they _ 
elicit no such sounds, but rather produce such groans as ra 
they are said to have drawn from those of the statue of | | 
Memnon. As you have ventured to make the experi- 
ment, your own experience will be your best guide in the — 
article of bathing. An inference will hardly follow, 
though one should pull at it with all one’s might, from 
Smollett’s case to yours. He was corpulent, muscular, 
and strong ; whereas, if you were either stolen or strayed, 
such a description of you in an advertisement would hardly 
direct an enquirer with sufficient accuracy and exactness, 
But if bathing does not make your head ache, or prevent © 
your sleeping at night, I should imagine it could not ; 
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1% 
Me 23 Ce be 2, DI. BRUT, 


MaxapiCouev te, quem aurae ventilent marinae. No- 
bis in hortulo a maceria fervent omnia, in exedra a 
domibus exadversum sitis. Puto sic degentem Theo- 
critum divina illa : 

tis pe kev és Iivdw cada réumea, tis pe Kabicdor 

évOa Spies merddowwr Katypepees Komowyre ; 
meos quidem sensus, id quod maxime dolet, non leviore 
plectro tractant radii, nec quicquam evocant canorum 
tamen: immo gemitus, sicut ex Memnone perhibentur 
illo Thebaico. De lavando, quoniam ausus es periculum 
facere, tua te ratio expediet commodissime. At enim 
quod Torquatus fecerit, idem tibi ut sit faciendum, id 
vero ne si reste ducas quidem sequetur. Ille opimus, 
lacertosus, validus: tibi fac rem adeo redisse, AVT SVB- 
DVCTVS EST AVT ABERRAVIT: num eiusmodi praeman- 
data requirenti satis praeluceant convenienter? Sin nec 
capitis dolore neque insomniis te afficit frigida lavatio, 
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hurt you. I remember taking a walk upon the strand at 
Margate, where the cliff is high and perpendicular. At 
long intervals there are cart-ways, cut through the rock 
down to the beach, and there is no other way of access 
to it, or of return from it. I walked near a mile upon the 
water edge, without observing that the tide was rising 
fast upon me. When I dd observe it, it was almost too 


late. I ran every step back again, and had much ado to 


save my distance. I mention this as a caution, lest you 
should happen at any time to be surprised as I was. It 
would be very unpleasant to be forced to cling, like a cat, 
to the side of a precipice, and perhaps hardly possible to 


do it, for four hours without any respite. 
CowPER. 


II. 
FALL OF JERUSALEM. 


Titus, after entering the ruins of the city, and ad- 
miring the impregnable strength of the towers, declared 
that he indeed was the leader of the army, but God was 
the author of the victory. He commanded his soldiers, 
wearied with slaughter, ‘to cease from carnage, except 
where any still chanced to resist: that the leaders, con- 


cealed in the subterraneous passages, should be sought rg 


after: that the youths, distinguished by their beauty and 

stature, should be reserved for his triumph: the more 

advanced in years be sent into Egypt to the mines.’ A 

vast number also were selected to perish in the theatres 

by the sword and wild beasts: all under seventeen were 

sold by auction. It is a current report among the Jews 
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fore arbitror impune. Iam memini me in litore Caietano 
deambulare, imminentibus iugis altis et praeruptis. Deve- 
niunt perforata rupe rari in litus calles: aditus, regressus 
praeterea nullus. Proficiscor in prima ora quasi ad mille 
passuum: instat crescens aestus: nescio, Et quidem tum 
sensi cum iam vix esset effugium. Uno cursu me recepi; 
ita vinco ut non vincar. Memoro autem exempli causa, ne 
forte aliquando te idem casus opprimat. Pigeat sane in 
rupe abrupta felis more horas quattuor solidas pendere, 
idque, si usu venerit, quod vix ac ne vix quidem possis. 


Bit J 


Il. 
URBS HIEROSOLYMA A TITO CAPTA. 


Titus, urbis ruinas ingressus, spectata inexpugnabili 
turrium mole, se quidem exercitus ductorem, Deum uero 
uictoriae auctorem esse declarauit. Milites caedendo de- 
fessos parcere uictis, nisi qui etiam repugnarent, iussit ; 
principes per secretos sub terra cuniculos abditos con- 
quiri ; inuenes forma aut proceritate corporum conspicuos 
in suum triumphum reseruari; seniores Aegyptum mitti 
metallis operas. Lecti plurimi, ut in spectaculis ferro 
aut feris absumerentur: omnes annis sedecim minores sub 
hasta uenum dati. Vulgatum apud Iudaeos in illa op- 
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that in this siege ninety-seven thousand men were taken 
prisoners : that eleven hundred thousand fell.—Nothing 
remained of the city, except three towers left as a memo- 
rial of victory: at the same time part of the western wall 
was preserved, to which a garrison was assigned; and 
Terentius Rufus was appointed governor. Everything 
else was overturned and polluted by the plough. 
H. H. MILMan. 


III. 
WARREN HASTINGS. 


The culprit was indeed not unworthy of that great 
presence. ‘He had ruled an extensive and ‘populous 
country, and made laws and treaties, had sent forth ar- 
mies, had set up and pulled down princes. And in his 
high place he had so borne himself, that all had feared 
him, that most had loved him, and that hatred itself 
could deny him no title to glory, except virtue. He looked 
like a great man, and not like a bad man. A person 
small and emaciated, yet deriving dignity from a carriage 
which, while it indicated deference to the court, indicated 
also habitual self-possession and self-respect, a high and 
intellectual forehead, a brow pensive but not gloomy, a 


mouth of inflexible decision, a face pale and worn, but 


serene, on which was written, as legibly as under the pic- 
ture in the council-chamber at Calcutta, A/ens aegua in 
arduis; such was the aspect with which the great pro- 
consul presented himself to his judges. 

LorD MACAULAY. 
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pugnatione septem et nonaginta millia hominum capta 
esse: caesos ad undecies centena millia. Nihil urbis 
relictum nisi tres turres, uictoriae monumentum ; simul 
seruata murorum aliqua pars ad occidentem uersa, et 
praesidio firmata, cui praepositus Terentius Rufus. Ce- 


tera omnia euersa et aratro foedata. 
W. EC: 


. 


lil. 


AEQUAM MEMENTO REBUS IN ARDUIS 
SERVARE MENTEM. 


Neque conuentu tam egregio indignus reus. Regiones 
latas atque frequentes rexerat ; leges fecerat et foedera ; 
exercitus emiserat: principes constituerat et deiecerat. 
Quo in imperio ita se gesserat ut omnes uererentur,. 
plerique etiam amarent, neque, si auaritia abesset, ipsi 
inimici ullam gloriae laudem recusare possent. Magnus 
non malus uidebatur. Corpori exiguo et tenui dignitatem 
haud mediocrem praebebat habitus, qui cum erga iudices 
modestiam, tum ingenii constantiam et elationem de- 
clarabat. Frons ampla et ingenua: supercilium anxium 
quidem sed non triste; os firmitate immota; tota denique 
facies pallida et macra, sed tranquilla, in qua non minus 
clare quam sub tabula illa in Indorum curia inscriptum 
uidebatur ‘“‘ Mens aequa in arduis.” ‘Tali aspectu mag- 
nus ille proconsul iudicibus se ostendit. 
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IV. 
THE MURDER OF DARNILEY. 




















The murder of Henry Darnley is one of those inci- 
dents which will remain to the end of time conspicuous — 
on the page of history. In itself the death of a single — 
boy—prince or king though he might be—had little © 
in it to startle the hard world of the sixteenth century. | 
Even before the folly and falsehood by which Mary q 
Stuart’s husband had earned the hatred of the Scotch ~ 
nobility, it had been foreseen that such a frail and giddy 
summer pleasure-boat would soon be wrecked in those 
stormy waters. Had Darnley been stabbed in a scuffle — 
or helped to death by a dose of arsenic in his bed, the — 
fair fame of the Queen of Scots would have suffered little, fl 
and the tongues that had dared to mutter would have a 
been easily silenced. But conspiracies in Scotland were — 
never managed with the skilful villany of the continent; _ 
and when some conspicuous person was to be removed — 
out of the way, the instruments of the deed were either 
fanatic religionists, who looked on themselves as the \ 
servants of God, or else they had been wrought up to the 
murder point by some personal passion which was not ' 


revenge, 
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IV. 
CAEDES DARNLETI. 


Caedes Darnleii omnium memoriae annorum insignis 
prodetur, Quanquam, si res ipsa aestimatur, parum gra- 
vitatis habebat unius adolescentuli quamvis honesti mors, 
quae durum in tristia saeculum commoveret. Fuerant 
quidem, antequam reginae coniux stultitia et vanitate 
primorum odia meruerat, qui periturum iam tum omina- 
rentur leve aptumque aestivo mari navigium, procelloso 
impar. Minus nocuisset famae uxoris vel sica per rixam 
necatus iuvenis vel haustu veneni in cubili suo vita 
exsolutus, prompta premendi ratione si quis iniquo ru- 
mori indulsisset. -Verum in struendis insidiis prae pere- 
grino sceleris artificio minus affabre solebant agere nos- 
trates, inservientibus clarissimo cuique tollendo plerum- 
que vel iis qui religionem ad insaniam verterent, se iussa 
Dei exsequi credentes ; vel iis quos ad patrandam cae- 
dem exacuisset penitus repositum vulnus, sic demum sibi 
satisfactum iri putantes, si praeter simplex invisi capitis 
supplicium ederetur in speciem prope gladiatoriam torva 


atque atrox ultio. 
RCe J. 
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V. ie 

BOLINGBROKE TO SWIFT. 
Reflection and habit have rendered the world so in- ; 
different to me, that I am neither afflicted nor rejoiced, 
angry nor pleased, at what happens in it, any farther than 
personal friendships interest me in the affairs of it, an d 
this principle extends my cares but a little way. Perfec 
tranquillity is the general tenor of my life: good diges i 
tion, serene weather, and some other mechanic springs, | 
wind me above it now and then, but I never fall below 
it. I am sometimes gay, but I am never sad. I have 
gained new friends and lost some old ones: my acqui- — 
sitions of this kind give me a good deal of pleasure, — 
because they have not been made lightly. I know no © 
vows so solemn as those of friendship, and therefore a 
pretty long noviciate of acquaintance should, methinks, 
precede them, My losses of this kind give me but little 
trouble ; I contributed nothing to them; and a friend 
who breaks with me unjustly is not worth preserving. _ ™ 


Lorp BOLINGBROKE. 
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Vo, 
CICERO, HIS WANT OF FORTITUDE. 


It grieves me to make an exception to this rule; but 
Tully was one so remarkably, that the example can ner 
ther be concealed nor passed over. ‘This great man, who 
had been the saviour of his country, who had feared, ir in ' 
the support of that cause, neither the insults of a desp i 
rate party nor the dangers of assassins, when he came to ? 
suffer for the same cause, sunk under the weight. He? be ib 
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V. 
INDOLENTIA. 


Per cogitationem et consuetudinem eo usque perueni 
ut me humanae res neque dolore neque gaudio neque ira 
nec uoluptate afficiant, nisi quatenus aliquorum amicitia 
teneat, quae tamen curas non longe extendit. Solitus 
uitae nostrae habitus summa tranquillitas: supra quam 
uenter bene moratus, serena caeli temperies, alia nescio 
quae extrinsecus excitantia aliquando eleuant: nihil 
autem infra demittit. Saepius laetus fio, tristisnunquam. 
Nouos adeptus sum amicos, ueteres amisi: quo in genere 
si quem feci quaestum ualde delector, ut qui non in- 
curiose hoc egerim. Nullius rei fidem adeo sanctam 
habeo atque amicitiae ; itaque non nisi aliquamdiu inter 
se cognitis suscipiendam arbitror: qua in re damnis 
minime commoueor; ipse enim in me nihil tale admitto, 
eum uero qui me iniuria repudiet, operae non est 
retinere. 


VI. 
CICERO LUCTU AFFLICTUS. 


Doleo tamen quod de hac regula aliquod excipien- 
dum sit. Tullii autem exemplum adeo insigne est, ut 
neque celare neque praetermittere possim. Vir enim 
ille, qui patriam seruauerat, qui, dum causam illam de- 
fendit, neque perditarum partium uim neque sicariorum 
insidias timuerat, quum pro eadem illa causa patiendum 
erat, statim oneri succubuit. Exilium deorum fauore ad 
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dishonoured that Masishinees which indulgent provi tee 
meant to be the means of rendering his glory con nplete. 
Uncertain where he should go or what he should do, 
fearful as a woman and froward as a child, he lamented — 
the loss of his rank, of his riches and of his splendic d a 
popularity. His eloquence served only to paint his igno- — 

miny in stronger colours. He wept over the ruins of his 
fine house which Clodius had demolished : and his sepa: 
ration from Terentia, whom he repudiated not long after- 
wards, was perhaps an affliction to him at this time. Eve 4 
thing becomes intolerable to the man who is once sub- 
dued by grief. He regrets what he took no pleasure i in 
enjoying, and overloaded already, he shrinks at the weight - 


of a feather. a 
LorD BOLINGBROKE, 


VII. 
CONSTANTINE. 


The character of the prince who removed the seat of __ 
empire, and introduced such important changes into the — 
civil and religious constitution of his country, has fixed — 
the attention, and divided the opinions, of mankind. By — 
the grateful zeal of the Christians the deliverer of the ~ 
Church has been decorated with every attribute of a ~ 
hero, and even of a saint; while the discontent of th e 
vanquished party has compared Constantine to the mos 
abhorred of those tyrants who, by their vice and weak- 
ness, dishonoured the Imperial purple. The same : Ss 
sions have, in some degree, been perpetuated to succ sed- x 
ing generations, and the character of Constantine is con-— 
sidered, even in the present age, as an object either of 
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gloriam cumulandam concessum in dedecus uertit. Quo 
iret, quid faceret incertus, timore muliebri, puerili petu- 
lantia, amissam dignitatem, divitias, gratiam egregiam de- 
plorabat. Eloquentia nihil nisi ignominiam suam clarius 
illustrauit. Domus nitidae ruinas a Clodio dirutae de- 
flebat. ‘Terentia quoque, quam non multo post repudi- 
auit, illo tempore carere miserum forsitan widebatur. 
Quippe luctu deuicto omnia fiunt intolerabilia. Sublata 
desiderat quibus praesentibus minime delectabatur, et 


iam pridem oppressus uel plumae pondus reformidat. 
W. E. C. 


VII. 
CONSTANTINUS. 


Qua esset indole qui novum imperio caput, gravissime 
mutatas et sacrorum et reipublicae rationes praestitit, 
summa cura hominum, summa dissensione quaesitum. 
Hinc fidei Christianae memor vindicatae favor nulli vir- 
tutis laudi, mox ne consecrationi quidem temperare : ini- 
quae illinc iacentium partes contendere immanissimum 
quemque principatum eorum qui purpuram prava mollitia 
dehonestaverant. Et multo eiusdem in posterum dis- 


cordiae nostra quoque aetate Constantinus derisui aut 
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satire or of panegyric. By the impartial union of those 
defects which are confessed by his warmest admirers, 
and of those virtues which are acknowledged by his most 
implacable enemies, we might hope to delineate a just 
portrait of that extraordinary man, which the truth and 
candour of history should acknowledge without a blush. 
But it would soon appear that the vain attempt to blend 
such discordant colours, and to reconcile such incon- 
sistent qualities, must produce a figure monstrous rather 
than human, unless it is viewed in its proper and distinct 
lights by a careful separation of the different periods of 


the reign of Constantine. 
GIBBON. 


VIII. 
THE DRUIDICAL WORSHIP. 


The objects of the Druid worship were many. In 
this respect, they did not differ from other heathens: but 
it must be owned that in general their ideas of divine 
matters were more exalted than those of the Greeks and 
Romans ; and that they did not fall into an idolatry so 
coarse and vulgar. That their gods should be repre- 
sented under a human form they thought derogatory to 
beings uncreated and imperishable. To confine what 
can endure no limits within walls and roofs they judged 
absurd and impious. In these particulars there was 
something refined and suitable enough to a just idea of 
the Divinity. But the rest was not equal. Some notions 
they had, like the greatest part of mankind, of a Being 
eternal and infinite; but they also, like the greatest part 
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nobilis habetur. Poterat quidem sperari sequiora et proba 
citra studium miscendo, ea scilicet quae neque excusat 
flagrantissimus quisque in laudando nec tollit invidia, 
fore ut exprimeretur eximii viri haud absurda memoria 
nec vera et bona tradituro erubescenda. Facile vero 
constiterit, ex componendis praeterquam licet disceloribus 
atque inter se pugnantibus deforme quiddam et humano 
dispar evasurum, nisi separatim per tempora dispositis 


elus principatus rebus singularum sua ratio habeatur. 
eC: J. 


VIII. 
DRUIDARUM CULTUS. 


Plures deos colebant Druidae. Qua in re non mul- 
tum a ceteris gentibus distabant: fatendum tamen eos, 
quod ad notiones de rebus diuinis attinet, Graecis Ro- 
manisque ut plerumque praestitisse, neque simulacra 
adeo stolide et inepte adorasse. Deos enim, cum per 
se uluerent et immortales essent, humana figura praeditos 
fingere, indignum arbitrabantur: quod fine omnino ex- 
pers esset parietibus et tectis continere, stultum atque 
impium iudicabant. Quo in cultus genere nobilioris ali- 
quantum inerat et uerae Dei notioni satis idonei. Cetera 
autem ad hanc formam non erant. Deum sane infinitum 


esse et aeternum una cum plerisque hominibus aliqua- 
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of mankind, paid their worship to inferior objects, from 
the nature of ignorance and superstition always tending 
downwards. ‘The first and chief objects of their worship 


were the Elements, and of the Elements, Fire, as the 
most pure, active, penetrating, and what gives life to all — 
the rest. Among Fires, the preference was given to the ~ 


Sun, as the most glorious visible being and the fountain 
of all life. Next they venerated the Moon and the 


Planets. ° 
E. BuRKE. 


IX, 
THE ARTS. 


As the arts and sciences are slow in coming to ma- 
turity, it is requisite, in order to their perfection, that the 
state should be permanent, which gives them reception. 
There are numberless attempts without success, and ex- 
periments without conclusion, between the first rudiments 
of an art and its utmost perfection; between the outlines 
of a shadow and the picture of an Apelles. Leisure is 


required to go through the tedious interval,.to join the — 


experience of predecessors to our own, or enlarge our 
views, by building on the ruined attempts of former ad- 


venturers. All this may be performed ina society of long 
continuance ; but if the kingdom be but of short dura- 


tion, as was the case of Arabia, learning seems coeval, 

sympathises with its political struggles, and is annihilated 

in its dissolution. But permanence in a state is not alone 

sufficient ; it is requisite also for this end that it should 

be free.—Fear naturally represses invention, benevolence, 
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tenus credebant, sed etiam cum plerisque uiliora rerum 
uenerabantur, quippe inscitiae et superstitionis natura 
semper ad deteriora prona. Primum et praecipuum 
elementorum numen: inter quae princeps Ignis, ut 
qui ante omnia purus uiuus acer ceteris uitam praeberet. 
Princeps Ignium Sol, rerum omnium quae cernuntur 
splendidissimus, et uitae ipsius fons: proximo in loco 


habebantur Luna et Planetae. 
W. E. C. 


IX. 
ARS LONGA. 


Cum tarde maturentur artes et scientiae, non nisi 
sub stabili quodam imperio ad summum fastigium per- 
uenire possunt. Innumerabiles enim conatus fructu 
carentes et irrita experimenta inter prima artis rudimenta 
et perfectum opus interueniunt, ut inter meram adumbra- 
tionem et Apellis tabulam. Otio etiam opus ut longum 
illud interuallum transeamus, ut priorum experientiam 
nostrae adiiciamus, ac latius prospiciamus, cum disiectis 
praecedentium laboribus tanquam fundamento nostrae 
moli exstruendae utamur. Haec omnia in cluitate diu- 
turna fieri possunt: sin contra breui aetate sit, ut Arabica 
illa, non nisi pari condicione durare uidentur artes, quae 
laborante republica iactantur, euersa obruuntur. Sed ad 
hoc non satis diuturnam tantum esse ciuitatem ; liberam 
etiam esse oportet. Metu enim semper cohibentur inge- 
nium, beneuolentia, ambitio: nam inter seruorum multi- 
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ambition; for in a nation of slaves, as in the despotic 
governments of the East, to labour after fame is to be a 


candidate for danger. 
O. GOLDSMITH. 


X. 
THE CARNATIC. 


The Carnatick is refreshed by few or no living brooks 
or running streams, and it has rain only at a season; but 
its product of rice exacts the use of water subject to per- 
petual command. This is the national bank of the Car- 
natick, on which it must have a perpetual credit, or it 
perishes irretrievably. For that reason, in the happier 
times of India, a number, almost incredible, of reservoirs 
have been made in chosen places throughout the whole 
country ; they are formed for the greater part of mounds 
of earth and stones, with sluices of solid masonry ; the 
whole constructed with admirable skill and labour, and 
maintained at a mighty charge. ‘There cannot be in the 
Carnatick and Tanjore fewer than ten thousand of these 
reservoirs of the larger and middling dimensions, to say 
nothing of those for domestic services, and the uses of 
religious purification. These are not the enterprises of 
your power, nor in a style of magnificence suited to the 
taste of your minister. These are the monuments of real 
kings, who were the fathers of their people; testators to 
a posterity which they embraced as their own. ‘These 
are the grand sepulchres built by ambition; but by the 
ambition of an insatiable benevolence, which, not con- 
tented with reigning in the dispensation of happiness 
during the contracted term of human life, had strained, 
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tudinem quales sub regnis Orientis uidemus, qui famam 
captat periculum petit. 
W. E. C. 


X. 
PANDIONIS REGO. 


Haec regio iugis aquae fontibus et rivis aut nullis aut 
perquam raris irrigatur, nec quidem pluvias nisi certo 
quodam anni tempore exspectat: in oryza autem colenda 
opus est aquae copia creberrimos haustus toleratura. Hoc 
est totius provinciae quasi aerarium, cui nisi stat fides 
perpetua, illa concidit funditus. Quocirca secundis magis 
temporibus facti sunt electis per totam Indiam locis 
numero paene incredibili lacus: quorum plerique terra 
saxisque aggesti portas habent saxo quadrato munitas ; 
universi egregia arte et diligentia confecti sumptu ingenti 
sustentantur. Puto esse in tota provincia lacuum vel 
maiorum vel modicorum haud minus decem milia, ne 
eos annumerem qui sunt in privatos usus aut sacra lus- 
tralia comparati. Non vestrae haec potentiae incepta, 
neque eum prae se ferentia splendorem cui vester iste 
studeat procurator. Haec paterni in suos animi monu- 
menta reges merito appellati adscitis in gremium posteris 
legaverunt. Haec sibi exstruxerunt quasi mausolea cupidi 
laudis quidem, eius vero quae merendo quam optime ac 
diutissime quaeritur: qui parum esse rati ut in angustum 
vitae humanae spatium bene merendi principatum exer- 
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with all the reachings and graspings of a vivacious mind, 
to extend the dominion of their bounty beyond the limits 
of nature, and to perpetuate themselves through genera- 
tions of generations, the guardians, the protectors, the 


nourishers of mankind. 
BURKE, 


XI, 
A LAW AMONG THE PERSIANS. 


There are said to have been formerly many laws 
among the Persians, from which it may be easily per- 
ceived that the wisdom of that nation was very remark- 
able. And having lately met with one of these, which, 
unless I am mistaken, is not known to many, and is de- 
serving of being known by all, I thought it would not be 
unacceptable to those who read this work if I brought it 
forward here. It was, then, an established rule among 
them, that if any one was accused, before a tribunal, of 
having done something contrary to the laws, even though 
it was clearly ascertained that he was culpable, he was 
not immediately condemned, but an inquiry was first 
made very carefully into his whole life, and a calculation 
entered into whether he had done more scandalous and 


flagitious or good and praiseworthy actions ; and then, if 


the number of the scandalous was the larger, he was con- 
demned ; if the scandalous were outweighed by the vir 
tuous, he was acquitted. For they considered that it was 
not possible for human strength always to keep the right 
course, and that those ought to be reckoned good men, 
not who never committed a crime, but who more fre- 
quently acted virtuously. 
392 
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cerent, omni sunt enisi alacris ingenii aviditate ac con- 
tentione, quomagis ultra naturae finem benevolentiae 
suae imperium proferrent, saeculorum se memoriae pro- 
dituri, quibus tuendi, conservandi, alendi communem 


homines gratiam haberent. 
Bs C/I. 


XI. 
PERSARUM LEGES. 


Plurimae traduntur apud Persas olim ratae leges, ex 
quibus facile percipi potest singularem gentis eius fuisse 
sapientiam. Quarum unam cum nuper offenderim, 
paucis, ni fallor, notam, dignam tamen quae omnibus nota 
sit, non ingratum fore huius operis lectoribus crede- 
bam si hoc loco proferrem. Apud eos institutum erat, 
si quis coram iudicibus reus fieret, tanquam leges violas- 
set, etiam si criminis manifestus teneretur, non statim 
condemnari, sed primum de tota eius vita quaestionem 
accuratissime fieri, rationem iniri utrum plura turpia et 

flagitiosa an honesta et laudanda fecisset : tum si turpium 
maior numerus, condemnari, sin a bonis praua supera- 
rentur, absolui. Hoc enim arbitrabantur, non posse 
humanam constantiam rectam semper seruare uiam ; 
bonos eos habendos esse, non qui nunquam peccarent, 


sed qui saepius honeste agerent. 
W. E. C. 
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XII. 


SPEECH OF WILLIAM, DUKE OF 
NORMANDY. 


He represented to them that the event, which they 
and he had long wished for, was approaching: the whole 
fortune of the war now depended on their swords, 
- and would be decided in a single action: that never 
army had greater motives for exerting a vigorous courage, 
whether they considered the prize which would attend 
their victory, or the inevitable destruction which must 
ensue upon their discomfiture: that if their martial and 
veteran bands could once break those raw soldiers, who 
had rashly dared to approach them, they conquered a 
kingdom at one blow, and were justly entitled to all its 
possessions as the reward of their prosperous valour: 
that, on the contrary, if they remitted in the least their 
wonted prowess, an enraged enemy hung upon their rear, 
the sea met them in their retreat, and an ignominious 
death was the certain punishment of their imprudent 
cowardice ; that, by collecting so numerous and brave a 
host, he had ensured every human means of conquest, 
and the commander of the enemy, by his criminal con- 
duct, had given him just cause to hope for the favour of 
the Almighty, in whose hands alone lay the event of wars 


and battles. 
D. Hume. 
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XII. 


GULIELMUS SUOS ANTE PUGNAM 
ALLOQUITUR. 

‘Appropinquare’ monuit ‘occasionem sibi suisque 
diu exoptatam: sui iam roboris esse totius belli fortu- 
nam, uno proelio pertentandam: nullum alias exercitum 
alacrem animum intendendi maiores stimulos habuisse, 
seu uictoriae praemia, siue exitium pulsis haud dubium 
respicerent: si semel ueteranus et disciplinae assuetus 
miles recentes illos delectus, temere sese offerentes, 
fudissent, uno quasi ictu regno potiri suos, in quo omnia 
pro mercede uirtutis inuictae iure habituros; sin contra 
uel minimum soliti ardoris omitterent, tergo instare iratos 
hostes, fugae obiectum mare, certam stolidae ignauiae 
poenam fore mortem inhonestam. Se quidem ipsum, 
tantis uiribus tanto robore collecto, pro uirili parte id 
egisse ne quid rerum successui deficeret; cum autem 
hostium ductor improbissime se gessisset, diuini etiam 
favoris spem accessisse, in quo uno positos esse proe- 
horum et bellorum exitus.’ 


Wa. 
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XIII. 
THE ITALIAN OF THE FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

Yet this man, black with the vices which we consider 
as most loathsome, traitor, hypocrite, coward, assassin, 
was by no means destitute even of those virtues which 
we generally consider as indicating superior elevation of 
character. In civil courage, in perseverance, in presence 
of mind, those barbarous warriors who were foremost in 
the battle or the breach were far his inferiors. Even the 
dangers which he avoided with a caution almost pusilla- 
nimous never confused his perceptions, never paralysed 
his inventive faculties, never wrung out one secret from 
his smooth tongue and his inscrutable brow. ‘Though a 
dangerous enemy, and a still more dangerous accomplice, 
he could be a just and beneficent ruler. With so much 
unfairness in his policy, there was an extraordinary de- 
gree of fairness in his intellect. Indifferent to truth in 
the transactions of life, he was honestly devoted to truth 
in the researches of speculation. Wanton cruelty was 
not in his nature. On the contrary, where no political 
object was at stake, his disposition was soft and humane. 
The susceptibility of his nerves and the activity of his 
imagination inclined him to sympathise with the feelings 
of others, and to delight in the charities and courtesies 
of social life. Perpetually descending to actions which 
might seem to mark a mind diseased through all its 
faculties, he had nevertheless an exquisite sensibility, 
both for the natural and the moral sublime, for every 


graceful and every lofty conception. 
Lorp MacauLay. 
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XIII. 
DE INGENIO ITALICORUM SAECULI 
VARS Fleas 4 Se ob 


Hic tamen cum omnibus teter esset vitiis quae nos 
quidem foedissima iudicamus: cum esset perfidus, simu- 
lator, ignavus, sicarius: idem haud expers fuit earum ip- 
sarum virtutum quae animi paulo altioris ferme indicia 
habentur. Quod enim ad eam attinet fortitudinem quae 
in rebus civilibus gerendis cernitur, quod ad constantiam, 
quod ad praesentiam animi, longe superabat barbaros 
illos milites qui primas in proelio, primas in oppidis vi 
expugnandis tenebant. Pericula autem cum ita devitaret 
ut timidus magis quam cautus videretur, ea tamen ipsa 
neque sensus unqtiam eius turbare poterant neque con- 
silii ubertatem praepedire neque quicquam extorquere 
arcani quod blanda lingua fronte tecta premebatur. Erat 
gravis inimicis, sociis facinorum gravior: rex idem pote- 
rat esse iustus ac beneficus. Agebat inique multa, omnia 
aequissimo iudicio expendebat, homo in fide quidem ser- 
vanda levissimus, idem in philosophia veri cognoscendi 
quam maxime studiosus. <A libidine quidem nocendi adeo 
abhorrebat ut, nisi civili ratione commoveretur, indole 
esset miti et clemente : sensu autem mollissimo, vividis- 
simo ingenio praeditus facile cum altero gaudebat dole- 
batve, summaque cum voluptate quicquid humani est 
aut comis in convictu urbaniore percipiebat. Saepissime 
ad ea se demisit patranda quae animi penitus corrupti 
argumenta videri possent. Penes eundem tamen subti- 
lissime aestimare quicquid est sive in rerum natura sive 
in morum rationibus excelsum, quicquid venusti, quicquid 
alti cogitatione potest effingi. R. C. J. 
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XIV. 
SPIRIT OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 


Is it not the same virtue which does everything for 
us here in England? It is the love of the people, it is 
their attachment to their government from the sense of 
the deep stake they have in such a glorious institution, 
which gives you your army and your navy, and infuses 
into both that liberal obedience, without which your army 
would be a base rabble, and your navy nothing but rotten 
timber. Magnanimity in politics is not seldom the truest 
wisdom; and a great empire and little minds go ill to- 
gether. If we are conscious of our situation and glow 
with zeal to fill our places as becomes our station and 
ourselves, we ought to auspicate all our public proceed- 
ings on America, with the old warning of the Church, 
Sursum corda! We ought to elevate our minds to the 
greatness of that trust to which the order of Providence 
has called us. By adverting to the dignity of this high 
calling, our ancestors have turned a savage wilderness 
into a glorious empire: and have made the most exten- 
sive, and the only honourable conquests, not by destroy- 
ing, but by promoting the health, the number, the happi- 


ness of the human race. 
E. BuRKE. 


XV. 
ON ANGER. 


For the first there is no other way but to meditate 
and ruminate well upon the effects of anger, how it 
troubles man’s life; and the best time to do this, is to 
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XIV. 
CIVIUM BRITANNICORUM INGENIUM. 


Nonne omnia nobis domi efhicit haec una uirtus? 
Studium populi et affectus erga rempublicam quod se 
tam splendidi imperii quam maxime participes esse sen- 
tiunt, exercitum praebent et classem, et utrisque inge- 
nuam illam disciplinae obseruantiam infundunt, sine 
qua pro exercitu turpem multitudinem, pro classe ligna 
tabida haberetis. Non raro in re publica summa sapi- 
entia animi magnitudo: male enim conueniunt magnum 
imperium et parua ingenia. Quod si ubi simus uidemus, 
si studio ardemus officia pro nostra et loci dignitate 
perficiendi, omnia de coloniis consilia uetere illo sacra 
facientium monitu instaurare debemus, ‘‘Sursum Corda.” 
Animos erigere debemus pro magnitudine commissi illius 
cui nos diuina praefecit ratio. Cuius commissi dignita- 
tem cum prae se ferrent, maiores nostri e saeua solitu- 
dine amplissimum excuderunt imperium; et, generis 
humani salutem, fecunditatem, felicitatem non oppri- 
mendo sed augendo, maximas et easdem unice honestas 


uictorias reportauerunt. ’ 
W. E. C. 


XV. 
DE IRA. 


Primum illud ut efficiamus nulla potior ratio quam 
de exitu irae diligentius meditari et cogitare quomodo 
uitam hominum perturbet, neque opportunius hoc facere 
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look back upon anger when the fit is thoroughly over. 
Seneca saith well, ‘that anger is like ruin, which breaks 
itself upon that it falls.’ The Scripture exhorteth us ‘to 
possess our souls in patience’; whosoever is out of pa- 
tience, is out of possession of his soul. Men must not 
turn bees : 


‘and by inflicting wounds themselves destroy.’ 


Anger is certainly a kind of baseness, as it appears well 
in the weakness of those subjects in whom it reigns, 
children, women, old folks, sick folks. Only men must 
beware that they carry their anger rather with scorn than 
with fear, so that they may seem rather to be above the 
injury than below it, which is a thing easily done, if a 
man will give law to himself in it. 


Bacon. 
XVI. 
THE PROPER LIMIT TO THE DESIRE OF 
PERFECTION. 


The modern English mind has this much in common 
with that of the Greek, that it intensely desires, in all 
things, the utmost completion or perfection compatible 
with their nature. This is a noble character in the 
abstract, but becomes ignoble when it causes us to forget 
the relative dignities of that nature itself, and to prefer 


the perfectness of the lower nature to the imperfectionof 


the higher; not considering that as, judged by such 

a rule, all the brute animals would be preferable to man, 

because more perfect in their functions and kind, and yet 

are always held inferior to him, so also in the works of 
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possimus quam si iram postquam iam pridem febris 
refrixerit respiciamus. Bene quidem ait Seneca ‘ iram 
ruinis simillimam, quae super id quod oppressere frangun- 


tur.’ 


Divinitus etiam iubemur ‘animum per patientiam 
tenere ;’ quippe qui patientia caret idem animi dominus 
esse desiit. Apes fieri non decet homines, quae 
spicula caeca relinquunt 

adfixae uenis, animasque in uolnere ponunt. 
Ira certe nescio quid demissi habet, id quod plane 
~apparet ex infirmitate eorum in quibus dominatur, sci- 
licet infantium, mulierum, aetate uel morbo oppressorum. 
Cauendum autem est ut iram cum indignatione magis 
quam cum metu praestemus, ita ut laedentibus superiores 
magis quam inferiores uideamur, id quod facile fit si quis 
in hoc genere leges sibi ipse imponit. 
W:, Es C. 


XVI. 


ABSOLUTIS INCEPTA QUAE QUIBUS ANTE- 
FERENDA SINT. 


Eatenus quidem cum veterum Graecorum ingenio 
nostratium consentit hodiernum, ut enixe appetat om- 
nium rerum, quantum in quoque potest genere, summam 
absolutionem atque perfectionem. Quae voluntas, quam- 
vis per se honesta, tum demum inhonesta est cum im- 
memores nos faciat quae quibus inter se praestent genera, 
ut deterius perfectum adumbrato praeferamus dignioni, 
neque reputemus, quemadmodum omnes bestiae, si 
ista trutina examinentur, hominibus tanto potiores sint 
quanto viribus generatim antecellant, quae tamen sem- 
per habentur deteriores ; pari modo in humanis quoque 
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man, those which are more perfect in their kind are al- 
ways inferior to those which are, in their nature, liable to 
more faults and shortcomings. For the finer the nature, 
the more flaws it will shew through the clearness of it; 
and it is a law of this universe that the best things shall 
be seldomest seen in their best form. The wild grass 
grows well and strongly, one year with another; but the 
wheat is, according to the greater nobleness of its nature, 
liable to the bitterer blight. And therefore, while in all 
things that we see, or do, we are to desire perfection, and 
strive for it, we are nevertheless not to set the meaner 
thing, in its narrow accomplishment, above the nobler 
thing, in its mighty progress; not to esteem smooth 
minuteness above shattered majesty ; not to prefer mean 
victory to honourable defeat ; not to lower the level of 
our aim, that we may the more surely enjoy the com- 
placency of success. 


XVII. 


TOO HIGH OPINIONS OF HUMAN 
NATURE. 


Mankind have ever been prone to expatiate in the 
praise of human nature. The dignity of man is a subject 
that has always been the favourite theme of humanity : 
they have declaimed with that ostentation, which usually 
accompanies such as are sure of having a partial audi- 
ence ; they have obtained victories, because there was 
none to oppose. Yet, from all I have ever read or seen, 
men appear more apt to err by having too high, than by 
having too despicable an opinion of their nature ; and by 
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artificiis ea quae pro suo genere perfectiora sint iis sem- 
per cedere, in quibus propter ipsam naturam facilius pec- 
cetur, plura desiderentur. Nam quo purior est indoles, 
eo magis perlucebunt vitia; illud autem in rebus hu- 
manis constat, optimum quidque exemplo optimo raris- 
sime exsistere. Herba quidem agrestis continuis fere 
annis uberrime viget ; seges, ut natura generosior, gravi- 
orem calamitatem metuit. Quapropter omnibus in rebus 
quas aut intuemur aut tractamus ita cupienda est atque 
~-appetenda perfectio ut nolimus rei peioris adultam exili- 
tatem crescenti melioris amplitudini praeferre, nolimus 
prae nugarum elegantia magnarum fragmenta molium as- 
pernari, inhonestam victoriam cladi honestae anteponere ; 
caveamus ne quid humile spectemus, id agentes ut voto 
denique potiti nobismet ipsi merito gratulemur. 


RG 7 
XVII. 
OMNES MORTALES SESE LAUDARIER 
OPTANT. 


Semper ab hominibus nimiis laudibus exornata est 
hominum natura. Sua enim ipsorum dignitas locus 
hominibus semper gratissimus: nempe ostentatione illa 
efferuntur quae eorum plerumque est qui perspectum 
habeant se a bene fauentibus audiri: uincunt, quia nemo 
est qui contra pugnet. ‘Tamen quod per libros et propria 
obseruatione percipiam dignitatem nostram nimis aesti- 
mando quam despiciendo saepius erramus; et dum 
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attempting to exalt their original place in creation, de- 
press their real value in society. The most ignorant 
nations have always been found to think most highly of 
themselves. ‘The Deity has ever been thought peculiarly 
concerned in their glory and preservation ; to have fought — 
their battles, and inspired their teachers; their wizards 
are said to be familiar with heaven; and every hero has 
a guard of angels as well as men to attend him. * * * 
This is the reason why demi-gods and heroes have ever 
been created in times or countries of ignorance and bar- 
barity : they addressed a people who had high opinions 
of human nature, because they were ignorant how far it 
could extend ; they addressed a people who were willing 
that men should be gods, because they were yet imper- 
fectly acquainted with God and with man. 
O. GOLDSMITH. 


XVIII 


LORD CLIVE BEFORE THE BATTLE OF 
PLASSEY. 


Clive was in a painfully anxious situation. He could 
place no confidence in the sincerity or in the courage of 
his confederate : and whatever confidence he might place 
in his own military talents, and in the valour and dis- 
cipline of his troops, it was no light thing to engage an 
army twenty times as numerous as his own. Before him 
lay a river over which it was easy to advance, but over 
which if things went ill, not one of his little band would 
ever return. On this occasion, for the first and the last 
time, his dauntless spirit, during a few hours, shrank from 
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ordinem nobis egregium inter rerum naturam uindicamus 
ad propria ipsorum officia uiliores euenimus. Quanto 
magis quisque populus doctrinae inops, tanto sui iactan- 
tior. Horum gloriae et saluti Deum praecipue studere 
semper creditur, exercitibus uictoriam, doctoribus sapien- 
tiam praebere: horum magi diuinorum consiliorum par- 
ticipes dicuntur: heros unusquisque satellites tam cae- 
lestes quam mortales sibi circumdat. * * * Semper 
igitur in saeculis et regionibus rudibus saeuisque gig- 
nuntur heroes et 7piMeo ; qui multitudinem adeunt natu- 
ram hominum eo pluris aestimantem quia quantum 
possit ignorat, et homines pro numinibus libenter haben- 


tem quia Dei aeque et hominum naturam parum in- 


telligit. 
Wis ia Ce 


XVIII. 
CONCILIUM. 

Cliuus sollicitudine cruciari. Socii neque fidei neque 
animo credere ; neque quamuis suae rei militaris peritiae 
et militum uirtuti fidenti leue erat contra exercitum suo 
uicies tanto maiorem in acie contendere. In fronte 
amnis, traiectu facilis, quem uero clade accepta nemo e 
manu exigua iterum superaturus erat. Tum primum ac 


postremum intrepidus eius animus graue onus desti- 
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the fearful responsibility of making a decision. He called 
a council of war. The majority pronounced against fight- 
ing; and Clive declared his concurrence with the ma- 
jority. Long afterwards, he said that he had never called 
but one council of war, and that, if he had taken the | 
advice of that council, the British army would never 
have been masters of Bengal. But scarcely had the meet- 
ing broken up when he was himself again. He retired 
alone under the shade of some trees, and passed near an 
hour there in thought. He came back determined to put 
every thing to the hazard, and gave orders that all should 
be in readiness for passing the river on the morrow. 
LorD MAcAULay. 


XIX. 
THE BATTLE OF SENLIAC. 


The night was spent in a manner which prognosti- 
cated the event of the following day. On the part of 
the Normans it was spent in prayer, and in a cool and 
steady preparation for the engagement ; on the side of 
the English in riot and a vain confidence that neglected 
all the necessary preparations. The two armies met in 
the morning ; from seven to five the battle was fought 
with equal vigour; until at last the Norman army pre- 
tending to break in confusion, a stratagem to which they 
had been regularly formed, the English, elated with suc- 
cess, suffered that-firm order in which their security con- 
sisted to dissipate: which when William observed, he 
gave the signal to his men to regain their former dispo- 
sition, and fall upon the English, broken and dispersed. 
Harold in this emergency did every thing which became 
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nandae rationis horrebat. Concilium conuocat. Plurimi 
proelium detrectare; ipse accessit. Multo post dixit, 
“se semel tantum eiusmodi concilium conuocasse, cui si 
paruisset nunquam sub dicionem exercitus Britannici 
uenturum fuisse Indicum imperium.’ Sed wix etiam 
coetu dimisso ad se redit. Cum sub umbram aliquarum 
arborum solus se recepisset, horae prope spatium co- 
gitando consumpsit.. Reuerso fortunae summam rerum 
committere certum erat, Omnia parari iubet ut fluuium 


cum luce tralicerent. 
Ww. E. C. 


XIX. 
PUGNA AD LACUM SANGUINEUM. 


Diversa utrobique nox crastinae sortis augurium ha- 
bebat, venerantibus deos Normannis, sedate ac fortiter 
in proelium consulentibus, lascivis insolentia Anglis 
ac providenda aspernatis. Mane collatis signis usque ad 
vergentem solem pari virtute pugnatum est; postremo 
Normannis meditata fallacia tanquam trepidis fugam si- 
mulantibus laeti secundis hostes caput salutis aciem re- 
solverunt. Neque ignarus Normannorum dux signum 
suis dedit ut ordines restituerent, fusis perrupta acie 


Anglis incumberent. Nihil omisit Haroldius quod in 
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him, every thing possible to collect his troops and to 
renew the engagement; but whilst he flew from place to 
place, and in all places restored the battle, an arrow 
pierced his brain; and he died a king, in a manner 
worthy of a warrior. The English immediately fled; the 
rout was total, and the slaughter prodigious. The con- 
sternation which this defeat and the death of Harold pro- 
duced over the kingdom, was more fatal than the defeat 
itself. If William had marched directly to London, all 
contest had probably been at an end; but he judged it 
more prudent to secure the sea-coast, to make way for 
reinforcements ; distrusting his fortune in his success 


more than he had done in his first attempts. 
BURKE. 


XX. 
NOVARA. 


It was allin vain. Fortune did not desert the great 
battalions, and when the day was over, four thousand 
Piedmontese had died for Italy. Each of them had his 
story, but yet in the record of Novara, I think that his- 
tory will dwell, in no servile spirit, on the figure of the 
hero-king. Wherever the danger was the greatest, there 
he was found, and as the day closed and went against 
him, he was seen to ride up to the batteries of the enemy, 
seeking death. But ‘even death,” he said, “refused to 
help him,” and his last prayer, that he might be allowed 
to die as a soldier and a king, was not granted to him. | 
‘Then when all was lost he called his generals round him 
and spoke in words not soon forgotten :—- 
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tanto discrimine deceret, nihil non tentavit quomagis 
revocato exercitu pugnam instauraret; quem ubique fre- 
- quentem ac certamen hinc illinc integrantem sagitta ce- 
rebrum transfixit, incolumi dignitate pro milite peremp- 
tum. Sequitur fuga Anglorum; recta victoria, strages 
ingens. Mox gravior ipsa caede pavor orbum duce reg- 
num incessit, ut, si Londinium occupasset hostis, de- 
bellatum iri videretur. Cui magis placuit obtento litore 
subsidiis viam aperire, prosperis haud perinde confiso 
quam initiis audendi. 
R. C. J. 
XX. 
NOVARA. 

Frustra tamen omnia erant. Fortuna maioribus non 
defuit legionibus: ubi nox pugnam diremit quatuor milia 
Taurinorum pro tota Italia oeciderant. Horum quiuis 
memoria haud indignus: sed cladem Nouarensem referen- 
tibus, principis prope diuinum exemplum erecto animo 
contemplari semper placiturum credo. Ipse aderat ubi- 
cunque maximum periculum ; uergente denique infausto 
sole, hostium telis obequitare, et mortem ultro petere 
uisus est. Sed ‘ne mortem quidem sibi subuenire 
uoluisse,’ questus est, neque ultimis precibus impetrauit 
‘exitum regi militique honestum.’ Cum demum fractae 


res erant, conuocatos duces uerbis haud facile obliui- 
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“‘T have sacrificed myself for the cause of Italy. I 
have risked my own life, the life of my children, and my 
throne, and I have failed. I perceive that my person is 
now the sole obstacle to a peace become inevitable, and 
moreover I could never reconcile myself to signing peace. 
Since I have not succeeded in finding death, I must ac- 
complish one last sacrifice for my Copaey I resign the 
crown, and abdicate in favour of my son.’ 

And then bidding those around to leave him to plas 
self, he went forth alone, passed through the Austrian 
camp, and left for ever the country that he had loved so 
well. 

DICEY. 


XXI. 
SUPERSTITION. 


Even the influence of superstition is fluctuating and 
precarious: and the slave, whose reason is subdued, will 
often be delivered by his avarice or pride. A credulous 
devotion for the fables and oracles of the priesthood most 
powerfully acts on the mind of a barbarian: yet such 
a mind is the least capable of preferring imagination to 
sense, of sacrificing to a distant motive, to an invisible, 
perhaps an ideal, object, the appetites and interest of the 
present world. In the vigour of health and youth, his 
practice will perpetually contradict his | belief ; till the 
pressure of age, or sickness, or calamity, awakens his ter- 
rors, and compels him to satisfy the double debt of piety 
and remorse. I have already observed, that the modern 
times of religious indifference are the most favourable to 
the peace and security of the clergy. Under the reign of 
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scendis alloquitur. ‘Pro caussa Italiae me deuoui. Vitam 
meam et liberorum, imperium meum in aleam dedi: 
omnia perdidi. Nunc caput meum paci iam ineuitabili 
unum obstare uideo, neque ut pacem accipiam animum 
unquam inducere possim. Quia mors quaerenti negata 
est, supremam unam pro patria iacturam facere uolo. 
Imperium eiuro: filium successorem nomino.’ ‘Tum lis 
qui aderant abire iussis, solus excedit ; facto per castra 
hostium itinere, patriam ante omnia dilectam in aeternum 


relinquit. 
W. EC. 


0.48 
SUPERSTITIO. 


Etiam superstitionis auctoritas incerta est et pre- 
caria: cuius serul, oppressa ratione, nonnunquam auaritia 
aut superbia liberantur. Barbarorum sane ingenia, cre- 
dulitati obnoxia, sacerdotum fabulis et oraculis magis 
afficiuntur: ita tamen ut iidem minime induci possint 
ut animo concepta corporis sensibus anteponant, et 
propositi alicuius longinqui gratia, quod neque oculis 
appareat, neque forsitan nisi ipsa mente percipi possit> 
praesentis uoluptatis aut utilitatis iacturam faciant. Dum 
uigent ualetudo et aetas, mores plerumque horum a 
relligione omnino abhorrent; grauatis uero senectute 
aut morbo aut damnis excitantur timores, et pietati 
paenitentiaeque eadem opera satisfacere cogunt. Supra 
quidem dixi neglectam, ut in nostro saeculo, relligionem 
sacerdotum tranquillitatis et salutis quam maxime inter- 
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superstition, they had much to hope from the ignorance, 
and much to fear from the violence, of mankind. The 
wealth, whose constant increase must have rendered them 
the sole proprietors of the earth, was alternately bestowed 
by the repentant father and plundered by the rapacious 
son: their persons were adored or violated; and the 
same idol, by the hands of the same votaries, was placed 
on the altar, or trampled in the dust. 
GIBBON. 


XXII. 


A LETTER. 


It is very hard, that because you do not get my let- 
ters, you will not let me receive yours, who do receive 
them. I have not had a line from you these five weeks. 
Of your honours and glories Fame has told me ; and for 
aught I know, you may be a veldt-marshal by this time, 
and despise such a poor cottager as me. ‘Take notice, 
I shall disclaim you in my turn, if you are sent on a 
command against Dantzick, or to usurp a new district in 
Poland. I have seen no armies, kings or empresses, and 
cannot send you such august gazettes ; nor are they what 
I want to hear of. I like to hear you are well and di- 
verted. For my part, I wish you was returned to your 
plough. Your Sabine farm is in high beauty. I have 
lain there twice within this week, going to and from a 
visit to G. Selwyn near Gloucester: a tour as much to 
my taste as yours to you. For fortified towns I have 
seen ruined castles. What can I tell you more? No- 
thing. Every body’s head but mine is full of elections. 
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esse. Superstitione uero regnante, ut multum ex homi- 
num inscitia sperare licebat, ita multum ex impotentia 
timendum erat. Diuitiae enim, quae perpetuo auctu 
orbis terrarum dominos sacerdotes effecturae erant, per 
paenitentiam a patre donatae, filio rapaci in praedam 
retro cedebant: ipsi modo colebantur, modo uiolabantur ; 
uelut si numinis eiusdem simulacrum, eorundem mani- 
bus, nunc imponeretur altariis, nunc sub pedibus pro- 


tereretur. 
WwW. E'S 


XXIT. 
CICERO ATTICO 5S. 


Iniquissime facis quod tuas ad me litteras intermi- 
sisti, meis scilicet non acceptis, me tuas accipiente. Iam 
plusquam mensis est ex quo ne verbum quidem scrip- 
sisti. Fasces istos laureatos fama ad me detulit ; nec scio 
an iam praefectus praetorio pagani tui tenuitatem_ asper- 
neris. Scito me invicem defecturum, si tu eo legatus 
fueris ut Pergamum oppugnes vel plus etiam Cappadociae 
possideas. Quid mihi cum legionibus? quid cum regibus 
et reginis? Nempe ceuvorepas eiusmodi epistolas neque 
habeo quas scribam nec legendis admodum delector. Id 
libentius audio, te valere necnon oblectari. Equidem 
velim te aratro tuo redditum. Floret Sabinus iste fundus: 
ad quem duobus his triduis bis diverti, primum ad Scau- 
rum, qui propter Romam est, proficiscens, iterum re- 
diens: quod quidem iter non minore me affecit volup- 
tate quam te istud. Vidi non moenia oppidorum sed 
castellorum parietinas. Quid reliqui est quod memorem? 
Immo nihil. Nemo est, nisi ego, quin totus sit in comitiis. 
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TRANSLATIONS. 


I had the satisfaction at Gloucester, where G. Selwyn 
is canvassing, of reflecting on my own wisdom Swave 
mart magno turbantibus aeqguora ventis, etc. I am cer- 
tainly the greatest philosopher in the world, without ever 
having thought of being so: always employed, and never 
busy ; eager about trifles, and indifferent to every thing 
serious. Well, if it is not philosophy, at least it is con- 
tent. I am as pleased here with my own nutshell, as 
any monarch you have seen these two months astride his 
eagle—not but I was dissatisfied when I missed you at 
Park-place, and was peevish at your being in an Aulic 
chamber. Adieu! ‘They tell us from Vienna that the 
peacé is made between Tisiphone and the Turk: Is it 


true? 
HoRACE WALPOLE. 
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ra. 5 


ENGLISH PROSE INTO LATIN. 


Romae valde me amabam, petente Scauro, qui mihi tam , 
probe consuluissem ; scis quam dulce 
Kav UTO oTeyy 

TVUKVHS aKotcat WaKkados evdovon Ppevi. 
Sane unus omnium maxime philosophor, idque minime 
meditatus; qui semper agam aliquid, festinem nun- 
quam, nullis non studeam nugis, nihil gravius non omit- 
tam. Quid vero? Etsi non Plato, at Aristippus videar. 
Hic unius lacertae dominus sic mihi placeo ut nemo sibi 
~magis quem his duobus mensibus tu videris rex aquilis 
suis superbiens: non quod non aegre ferrem te Carinis 
non inventum, stomacharer, quod regibus officium prae- 
stares. Cura ut valeas. Ferunt ab Athenis trav ‘Epwiv 
et Mithridatem Iovem lapidem iam iurasse. Itane? 


BC: J. 
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Between Whiles. Translations by Rey. B. H. i D.D, 
2nd Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 5s, 

Sabrinae Corolla in Hortulis Regiae Scholae Salopiensis 
Contexuerunt Tres Viri Floribus Legendis. Fourth Edition, thoroughly 
Revised and Rearranged. Large post 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


CAMBRIDGE MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 
Arithmetic for Schools. By C, Pendlebury, M.A. 4th Edition, 


stereotyped, with or without answers, 4s. 6d. Or in two parts, with or 

without answers, 2s. 6d,each. Part 2 contains the Commercial Arithmetic. 
Examr es (nearly 8000), without answers, in a separate vol. 3s, 

In use at St. Paul’s, Winchester, Wellington, Marlborough, Charterhouse, 
Merchant Taylors’, Christ’s Hospital, Sherborne, Shrewsbury, &ec. &c 

Algebra. Choice and Chance. By W. A. Whitworth, M.A, 4th 
Edition. 6s, 

Euclid. Newly translated from the Greek Text, with Supple- 
mentary Propositions, Chapters on Modern Geometry, and numerous 
Exercises. By Horace Deighton, M,A., Head Master of Harrison College, 
Barbados. New Edition, Revised, with Symbols and Abbreviations, 
Crown 8vo. 4s, 6d. 

TOOK Ne) sch age Loum Books I. to III. ... 2s, 6d. 
Books I, and II, ... 1s, 6d. Books III. and IV. 1s. 6d, 

Euclid, Exercises on Euclid and in Modern Geometry. By 
J. McDowell, M.A. 8rd Hdition, 6s, 

Trigonometry, Elements of. By J. M. Dyer, M.A., and Rev, 
R. H. Whitcombe, M.A., Assistant Masters, Eton College. (Immediately. 

Trigonometry. Plane. By Rev. T. Vyvyan, M.A. 3rd Edit. 3s. 6d, 

Geometrical Conic Sections. By H. G. Willis, M.A. 5s. 

Conics. The Elementary eer 6 of, 6th Edition, revised and 
enlarged. By 0. Taylor, D.D. 4s. 6d. 

Solid Geometry. By W. 8. Aldis, M.A, 4th Edit, revised, 6s, 

Geometrical Optics. By W. 8. Aldis, M.A. 8rd Edition. 4s. 
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Rigid Dynamics. By W.S. Aldis, M.A. 4s. 

Elementary Dynamics. By W.Garnett,M.A.,D.C.L. 5thEd, 62, 

Dynamics. A Treatise on. By W.H. Besant, D.Sc., F.R.S. 7s, 6d. 

Heat. An Elementary Treatise. By W. Garnett, M.A., D.C.L. 5th 
Edition, revised and enlarged. 4s. 6d. 

Elementary Physics. Examplesin. By W. Gallatly, M.A. 4s. 

Hydromechanics. By a H, Besant, D.Sc., F.R.8, 5th Edition. 
Part I. Hydrostatics. 5s. 

Mathematical Examples. By J. M. Dyer, M.A., Eton College, 
and R. Prowde Smith, M.A., Cheltenham College. 6s, 

Mechanics. Problems in Elementary. By W. Walton, M.A. 6s. 

Notes on Roulettes and Glissettes. By W. H. Besant, D.Sc., 


F.R.S., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 2nd Edition, enlarged. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 


CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
TEXT-BOOKS. 

A series of Elementary Treatises for the use of Students. 
Arithmetic. By Rev.C.Elsee, M.A. Feap. 8vo, 14th Edit. 3s, 6d. 
—— By A. Wrigley, M.A. 3s, 64d, 

—— A Progressive Course of Examples. With Answers. = 
J. Watson, M.A. 7th Hdition, revised. By W. P. Goudie, B.A, 258.6 

Algebra. By the Rev. C. Elsee, M.A, 8th Edit, 4s, 

Progressive Course of Examples. By Rev. W. F. 


M‘Michael, M.A.,and R, Prowde Smith, M.A. 4th Edition. 3s. 6d. With 
Answers. 4s. 


Plane Astronomy, An Introduction to. By P. T. Main, M.A. 
6th Edition, revised. 4s. 


Conic Sections treated (onl auinalte. By W. H. Besant, Sc.D. 
8th Edition. 4s. 6d. Solution tothe Examples, 4s, 

Enunciations and Figures Separately. 1s. 6d. 

Statics, Elementary. By Rev. H. Goodwin, D.D. 2nd Edit. 3s, 

Hydrostatics, Elementary. By W.H. Besant, D.Sc. 14th Edit. 4s. 

Solutions to the Examples. [Now ready. 

Mensuration, An Elementary Treatise on. By B.T, Moore, M.A. 3s.6d, 


eee s Principia, The First Three Sections of, with an Appen- 
; and the Ninth and Eleventh Sections. By J. H. Eyans, M.A. 5th 

Gatton, by P. T. Main, M.A. 4s, 

Analytical Geometry for Schools. By T.G.Vyvyan. 5th Edit, 4s. 6:. 

Greek Testament, Companion to the, By A, C. Barrett, M.A. 
5th Edition, revised. Feap. 8vo. 5s 

Book of Common Prayer, An Historical and Explanatory Treatise 
onthe. By W.G. Humphry, B.D. 6th Edition. Feap.8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Music, ag age of. By Professor H.C, Banister. 14th Edition, 
revised. 5s, 

Concise History of. By Rev. H. G. Bonavia Hunt, 

Mus. Doc. Dublin. 11th Edition, ies 3s. 6d. 

A 
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ARITHMETIC, (See also the two foregoing Series.) 


Elementary Arithmetic. By Charles pap eo M.A., Senior 
Mathematical Master, St. Paul’s School; and W. 8. Beard, F.R.G.S., 
Assistant Master, Christ’s Hospital. Wit hh 2500 Examples, Written and 
Oral. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. With or without Answers. 

Arithmetic, Examination Papers in. Consisting of 140 papers, 
each containing 7 questions. 357 more difficult problems follow. A col- 
lection of recent Public Examination Papers are appended, By O. 
Pendlebury, M.A. 2s. 6d. Key, for Masters only, 5s. 

Graduated Exercises in Addition (Simple and Compound). By 
W. 8S. Beard, OC. 8. Department Rochester Mathematical School. 1s, For 
Candidates for Commercial Certificates and Civil Service Exams. 


BOOK-KEEPING., 


Book-keeping Papers, set at various Public Examinations. 
Collected and Written by J. T. Medhurst, Lecturer on Book-keeping in 
the City of London College. 2nd Hdition. 3s, 


GEOMETRY AND EUCLID. 
Euclid. Books I.-VI. and part of XI. A New Translation. By 
H. Deighton. (See p. 8. 
The Definitions of, with Explanations and Exercises, 


and an Appendix of Exercises on the First Book. By R. Webb, M.A, 
Crown 8yo. Is. 


Book I. With Notes and Exercises for the use of Pre- 

paratory Schools, &. By Braithwaite Arnett, M.A. S8vo. 4s. 6d. 

The First Two Books explained to Beginners, By O, P, 
Mason, B.A. 2nd Edition. Feap. 8vo. 2s, 6d. 

The Enunciations and Figures to Euclid’s Elements. By Rev. 
J. Brasse, D.D. NewEdition. Feap.8vo. 1s. Without the Figures, 6d. 

Exercises on Euclid. By J. McDowell, M.A. (See p. 8.) 

Mensuration. By B. T. Moore, M.A. 3s. 6d. (See p. 9.) 

Geometrical Conic Sections. By H. G. Willis, M.A. (See p. 8.) 

Geometrical Conic Sections. By W. H. Besant, D.Sc. (See p. 9.) 

Elementary Geometry of Conics. By C. Taylor, D.D. (See p. 8.) 

An Introduction to Ancient and Modern Geometry of a 
By C. Taylor, D.D., Master of St. John’s Coll., Camb. 8vo. 

An Introduction to Analytical Plane ‘Geometry. By W. Pz 
Turnbull, M.A. 8vo, 12s. 

Problems on the Principles of Plane Co-ordinate Geometry. 
By W. Walton, M.A. 8vo. 16s, 

Trilinear Co-ordinates, and Modern Analytical Geometry of 
Two Dimensions. By W. A. Whitworth, M.A. 8vo. 16s, 

An Elementary Treatise on Solid Geometry. By W.S., Aldis, 
M.A. 4th Edition revised. Or. 8vo. 6s. 

Elliptic Functions, Elementary Treatise on. By A. Cayley, D.Sc. 
Professor of Pure Mathematics at Cambridge University. Demy 8vo. 15s, 


TRIGONOMETRY. 
Trigonometry. By Rev. T. G. Vyvyan. 3s. 6d. (See p. 8.) 
Trigonometry, Elements of. By J. M. Dyer, M.A., and Rev. R. H. 
Whitcombe, M.A., Asst. Masters, Eton College, (Invmediately. 
Trigonometry, Examination Papers in. By G. H. Ward, M.A,, 
Assistant Master at St. Paul’s Scheol. Crown 8yo. 2s. Sd, 
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MECHANICS & NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Stetina Bleneiery- By H. Goodwin, D.D. Feap. 8vo. 2nd 


Dynamics, A Treatise on Elementary. By W. Garnett, M.A., 
D.C.L. 5th Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Dynamics. Rigid. By W.,8. Aldis, M.A, 4s, 

Dynamics, A Treatiseon. By W.H. Besant, D.Sc.,F.B.S. 7s. 6d. 

Elementary Mechanics, Problemsin. By W. Walton, M.A. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

Theoretical Mechanics, Problemsin, By W. Walton, M.A. 3rd 
Edition. Demy 8vo.. 16s, 

Structural Mechanics. By R. M. Parkinson, Assoc. M.I.C.E. 
Crown 8yo. 4s. 6d. 


Elementary Mechanics. StageI. By J.C. Horobin, B.A. 1s. 6d. 
Hydrostatics. By W.H.Besant, D.Sc. Feap. 8vo. 14th Edition. 4s, 


Hydromechanics, A Treatise on. By W.H. Besant, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
8vo. 5th Edition, revised. PartI, Hydrostatics. 4s. 

Hydrodynamics, A — on. Vol. L.,10s.6d.; Vol. IL, 12s. 6d. 
A. B. Basset, M.A., 

Hydrodynamics na “Sound, An Elementary Treatise on. By 
A. B. Basset, M.A., F.R 

Roulettes and Glissatien. By W. H. Besant, D.Se., F.R.S. 2nd 
Edition, 5s. 

Optics, oomactrical By W. 8S. Aldis, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3rd 
Edition. 

Double Refraction, A Chapter on Fresnel’s Theory of. By W. 8. 
Aldis, M.A. 8vo. 2s. 

Heat, An Elementary Treatise on. By W. Garnett, M.A., D.C.L. 
Crown 8vo. Sth Edition. 4s. 6d. : 

Elementary Physics, Examples and Examination Papersin. By 
W. Gallatly, M.A. 4s. 

Newton's Principia, The First Three Sections of, with an berg gn 
dix; and the Ninth and Eleventh Sections. By J. H. Evans, M.A. 5th 
Edition, Edited by P. T. Main, M.A. 4s. 

Astronomy, An Introduction to Plane. By P. T. Main, M.A. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth. 6th Edition. 4s. 

Practical and Spherical. By R. Main, M.A. 8yo. 14s, 

Mathematical Examples. Pure and Mixed. By J. M. Dyer, M.A., 
and R. Prowde Smith, M.A. 6s. 

Pure Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, A Compendium of 
Facts and Formule in. By G. R. Smalley. 2nd Edition, revised by 
J. McDowell, M.A. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 

Elementary Course of Mathematics. By H. Goodwin, D.D. 
6th Edition. S8vo. 16s. 

Problems and Examples, adapted to the ‘Elementary Course of 
Mathematics.’ 8rd Edition. 8vo. 5s. 

Solutions of Goodwin’s Collection of Problems and Examples. 
By W. W. Hutt, M.A. 8rd Edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo. 9s. 

A Collection of Examples and Problems in Arithmetic, 
Algebra, Geometry, Logarithms, Teosomesry. Conic Sections, pockanion, 


&c., with Answers. By Rey. A. Wrigley. 20th Thousand. 
Key. 10s. 6d. 
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FOREIGN CLASSICS. 


4 Series for use in Schools, with English Notes, grammatical and 
explanatory, and renderings of difficult idiomatic expressions. 
Feap. 8vo. 

schiller’s Wallenstein. By Dr. A. Buchheim. 5th Edit. 6s. 

Or the Lager and Piccolomini, 2s, 6d. Wallenstein’s Tod, 2s. 6d. 
Maid of Orleans. By Dr. W. Wagner. 2nd Edit. 1s. 6d. 
Maria Stuart. By V. Kastner. 2nd Edition. 1s. 6d. 


Goethe’s Hermann and Dorothea. By E. Bell, M.A,, and 
E. Wélfel. 1s. 6d. 


German Ballads, from Uhland, Goethe, and Schiller. By C. L. 
Bielefeld. 4th Edition. 1s. 6d. 


Oharles XII., par Voltaire. By L. Direy. 7th Edition. 1s. 6d. 


Aventures Ge Télémaque, par Fénélon. By O. J. Delille. 4th 
Edition, 2s. 6d. 


Select Fables of La Fontaine. By F.E.A.Gasc. 18th Edit. 1s. 6d, 

Picciola, by X.B. Saintine. By Dr. Dubuc. 16th Thousand. 1s. 6d. 

Lamartine’s Le Tailleur de Pierres de Saint-Point. By 
J. Boielle, 6th Thousand. Feap. Sv. 8vo. Is. 6d. 


Italian Primer. By Rev. A. O, Olay Clapin, M.A. Feap. 8vo. 1s, 











FRENCH CLASS-BOOKS. 


French Grammar for Public Bemonls., By Rev. A. ©, Clapin, M.A. 
Feap. 8vo. 12th Hdition, revised. 2s. 6 

French Primer. By Rev. A.C, Clapin, M. A. Feap. 8vo. 8th Ed. 1s. 

Primer of French Philology. By Rey. A.C. Clapin. Feap. 8vo. 
4th Edit. 1s. 

Le Nouveau Trésor; or, French Student’s Companion. By 
M.E. 8. i9th Edition, Feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d, 

French Papers for the Prelim. Army Exams. Collected by 
J. F. Davis, D. Lit. [Immediately. 

French Examination Papers in Miscellaneous Grammar and 


Idioms. Compiled by A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. 4th Hdition. Crown 
8vo. 2s. 6d. Key. 5s, (For Teachers or Private Students only.) 


Manual of French Prosody. By Arthur Gosset, M.A. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 


Lexicon of Conversational French. By A. Holloway, 3rd 
Edition, Orown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


PROF, A. BARRERE’S FRENCH COURSE. 


Junior Graduated French Course. Crown 8vo. ls. 6d. 


Elements of French Grammar and First Steps in Idiom, 
Crown 8yvo, 2s. 


Precis of Comparative French Grammar. 2nd Edition. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 
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F, E. A. GASC’S FRENCH COURSE. 


First French Book. Feap. 8vo. 106th Thousand. Is. 

Second French Book. 52nd Thousand, Feap. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Key to First and Second French Books. 5th Edit. Fep.8vo, 3s. 6d. 

French Fables for Beginners, in Prose, with Index. 16th Thousand. 
12mo. Is, 6d. 

‘Select Fables of La Fontaine. 18th Thousand. Feap.8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Histoires Amusantes et Instructives. With Notes. 17th Thou- 
sand. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 

Practical Guide to Modern French Conversation. 18th Thou- 
sand. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

French Poetry for the Young. With Notes. 5th Ed. Fep. 8vo, 8s, 

Materials for French Prose Composition; or, Selections from 
the best English Prose Writers. 19th Thous. Feap. 8vo. 3s. Key, 6s. 


Prosateurs Contemporains. With Notes. 11th Edition, re- 
vised, 12mo. 3s, 6d, 


Le Petit Compagnon; a French Talk-Book for Little Children. 
12th Thousand. 16mo. Ils. 6d, 


An Improved Modern Pocket Dictionary of the French and 
English Languages. 45th Thousand, 16mo, 2s, 6d. 


Modern French-English and English-French Dictionary. 4th 
Edition, revised, with new supplements. 10s.6d. In use at Harrow, 
Rugby, Westminster, Shrewsbury, Radley, &c. 


The A B C Tourist’s French Interpreter of all Immediate 
Wants. By F. HE, A. Gase. Is. 


MODERN FRENCH AUTHORS. 


Edited, with Introductions and Notes, by James Boizuuz, Senior 
French Master at Dulwich College, 

Daudet’s La Belle Nivernaise. 2s. 6d. For Beginners. 

Hugo’s Bug Jargal. 3s. For Advanced Students. 

Balzac’s Ursule Mirouét. 3s. For Advanced Students, 





GOMBERT’S FRENCH DRAMA. 


Being a Selection of the best "Tragedies and Comedies of Moliére, 
Racine, Corneille, and Voltaire. With Ar ents and Notes by A. 
Gombert. New Hdition, revised by F. H. A. bo Feap. 8vo, 1s. each; 
sewed, 6d. CONTENTS. 

Mouier":—Le Misanthrope. L’Avare. Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. Le 
Tartuffe. Le Malade Imaginaire. Les Femmes Savantes. Les Fourberies 
de Scapin. Les Précieuses Ridicules. L’Hcole des Femmes, L’Ecole des 
Maris. Le Médecin malgré Lui. 

Racine ;—Phédre. Risther. Athalie. Iphigénie. Les Plaideurs. La 
Thébaide; qu, Les Fréres Ennemis. Andromaque. Bri i 

P. CoRNEILLE:—Le Cid. Horace. Cinna, Pdlyeucte. 

VOLTAIRE :—Zaire, 
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GERMAN CLASS-BOOKS. 


Materials for German Prose Composition. By Dr. Buchheim. 
13th Edition. Feap. 4s,6d. Key, Parts I. and II., 3s. Parts III. and IV., 4s. 

Goethe’s Faust. Text, Hayward’s Prose Translation, and Notes. 
Edited by Dr. Buchheim. 5s. [In the press. 

German. The Candidate’s Vade Mecum. Five Hundred Easy 
Sentences and Idioms. By an Army Tutor. Cloth,1s. For Army Exams. 

Wortfolge, or Rules and Exercises on the Order of Words in 
German Sentences, By Dr. F. Stock. 1s. 6d. 

A German Grammar for Public Schools. By the Rey. A. OC. 
Clapinand F. Holl Miller. 5th Edition. Feap. 2s. 6d. 

A German Primer, with Exercises. By Rev. A, C. Clapin. 
2nd Edition. ls. 

Kotzebue’s Der Gefangene. With Notesby Dr. W. Stromberg. 1s. 

German Examination Papers in Grammar and Idiom. By 
R. J. Morich. 2nd Edition. 2s.6d. Key for Tutors only, 5s. 


By Frz. Lance, Ph.D., Professor R.M.A., Woolwich, Examiner 
in German to the Coll. of Preceptors, and also at the 
Victoria University, Manchester. 

A Concise German Grammar. In Three Parts. Part I., Ele- 
mentary, 2s. Part II , Intermediate, 2s. Part III., Advanced, 3s. 6d. 


German Examination Course. Elementary, 2s. Intermediate, 2s. 
Advanced, ls, 6d. 


German Reader. Elementary, 1s. 6d. Advanced, 3s, 





MODERN GERMAN SCHOOL CLASSICS, 
Small Crown 8yo. 
Hey’s Fabeln Fiir Kinder, Edited, with Vocabulary, by Prof. 
F. Lange, Ph.D. Printed in Roman characters. 1s, 6d, 
The same with Phonetic Transcription of Text, &e. 2s. 
Benedix’s Dr. Wespe. Edited by F. Lange, Ph.D. 2s. 6d, 


Hoffman’s Meister Martin, der Kiifner, By Prof. F. Lange, Ph.D, 
ls. 6d. 

Heyse’s Hans Lange. By A, A. Macdonell, M.A., Ph.D, Qs, 

Auerbach’s Auf Wache, and Roguette’s Der Gefrorene Kuss. 
By A. A. Macdonell, M.A. 2s. 

Moser’s Der Bibliothekar. By Prof. F. Lange, Ph.D, 3rd Edi 
tion. 2s. 

Ebers’ Eine Frage, By F. Storr, B.A, 2s. 

Freytag’s Die Journalisten, By Prof, F. Lange, Ph.D, 2nd Kdi- 


tion, revised. 2s. 6d. 
Gutzkow’s Zopf und Schwert, By Prof. F, Lange, Ph.D, 2s, 
German Epic Tales. Edited by Karl Neuhaus, Ph.D. 2s. 6d. 
Sheffel’s Ekkehard. Edited by Dr. H. Hager. 3s. 
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DIVINITY, MORAL PHILOSOPHY, &c. 
By rue Rev. F. H. Scrivener, A.M., LL,D., D.C.L. 


Novum Testamentum Greece. Editio major. Being an enlarged 
Edition, containing the Readings of Bishop Westcott and Dr. Hort, and 
those adopted by the Revisers, &c. 7s. 6d, (For other Editions see page 3.) 


A Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament. 
With Forty Facsimiles from Ancient Manuscripts, 3rd Edition. 8vo, 18s, 

Six Lectures on the Text of the New Testament. For English 
Readers. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


Codex Bezss Cantabrigiensis. 4to. 10s. 6d. 





~The New Testament for English Readers. By the late H. Alford, 
D.D. Vol. I. Part I. 8rd Edit. 12s. Vol. I. Part II. 2nd Edit. 10s, 6d. 
Vol. II. Part I. 2nd Edit. 16s, Vol. II. Part II. 2nd Hdit. 16s, 

The Greek Testament. By-the late H. Alford, D.D. Vol. I. 7th 
Hadit. 11. 8s, Vol. II. 8th Edit. 1l. 4s, Vol. III. 10th Edit. 18s. Vol. IV. 
Part I. 5th Edit. 18s. Vol. IV. Part II. 10th Edit. 14s. Vol. IV. 1, 12s. 

Companion to the Greek Testament. By A. C. Barrett, M.A. 
5th Edition, revised. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 

Guide to the Textual Criticism of the New Testament. By 
Rev. EH. Miller, M.A, Crown 8vo. 4s. 

The Book of Psalms. A New Translation, with Introductions, &c. 
By the Very Rev. J. J. Stewart Perowne, D.D. 8vo. Vol. I. 7th Edition, 
18s. Vol. II. 6th Hdit. 16s. 


Abridged for Schools, 7th Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


History of the Articles of Religion. By C. H. Hardwick. 3rd 
Edition, Post 8vo. 5s. 

History of the Creeds. By Rev, Professor Lumby, D.D. 3rd 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6a. 


Pearson on the Creed. Carefully printed from an early edition. 
With Analysis and Index by E. Walford, M.A. Post 8vo. 5s. 

Liturgies and Offices of the Church, for the Use of English 
Readers, in Illustration of the Book of Common Prayer. By the Rev. 
Edward Burbidge, M.A. Crown 8vo. 9s. 

An Historical and Explanatory Treatise on the Book of 
Common Prayer. By Rev. W.G. Humphry, B.D. 6th Edition, enlarged. 
Small Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. ; Cheap Edition, ls. 

A Commentary on the Gospels, Epistles, and Acts of the 
Apostles. By Rev. W. Denton,A.M. New Edition. 7 vols. 8vo. 9s. each. 

Notes on the Catechism. By Rt. Rev. Bishop Barry. 9th Edit. 
Feap. 2s. 

The Winton Church Catechist. Questions and Answers on the 
Teaching of the-Church Catechism. By the late Rev. J. 8. B. Monsell, 
LL.D. 4th Edition. Cloth, 3s.; or in Four Parts, sewed. 

The Church Teacher’s Manual of Christian Instruction. By 
Rey. M. F. Sadler, 45rd Thousand. 2s. 6d, 
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TECHNOLOGICAL HANDBOOKS. 
Edited by Sir H. Trueman Woop, Secretary of the Society of Arts, 


Dyeing and Tissue Printing. By W. Crookes, F.R.S. 5s. 


Glass Manufacture. By Henry Chance, M.A,; H. J. Powell, B.A,; 
and H. G. Harris. 3s. 6 


Cotton Spinning. By Richard Marsden, of Manchester. 38rd 
Hdition, revised. 6s. 6 


Chemistry of sented Colours. By Prof. Benedikt, and Dr, 
Knecht of Bradford Technical College. 2nd Edition, enlarged. 6s. 6d. 


Woollen and Worsted Cloth Manufacture. By Professor 
Roberts Beaumont, The Yorkshire College, Leeds. 2nd Edition. 7s. 6d. 


Cotton Weaving. By R. Marsden. [In the press. 
Bookbinding. By J. W. Zaehnsdorf, with eight plates and many 


illustrations. 5s. 


Printing. By C. T. Jacobi, Manager of the Chiswick Press. 5s. 


BELL’S AGRICULTURAL SERIES. 
The Farm and the Dairy. By Prof. Sheldon. 2s. 6d, 
Soils and their Properties. By Dr. Fream. 2s. 6d, 
The Diseases of Crops, By Dr. Griffiths. 2s. 6d. 
Manures and their Uses. By Dr, Griffiths. 2s. 6d, 
Tillage and Implements. By W. J. Malden. 23, 6d. 





HISTORY. 


Modern Europe. By Dr. T. H. Dyer. 2nd Edition, revised and 
continued. 5 vols, Demy 8vo. 21. 12s, 6d, 

The Decline of the Roman Republic. By G. Long. 6 vols, 
8vo. 5s, each, 

Historical Maps of England. By ©, H, Pearson, Folio, 3rd 
Edition revised. 31s. 6d, 

England in the Fifteenth Century. By the late Rev. W. 
Denton, M.A. Demy 8vo. 12s. 

Feudalism: Its Rise, Progress, and Consequences. By Judge 
Abdy. 7s. 6d. 

History of England, 1800-46. By Harriet Martineau, with new 
and copious Index, 5 vols, 3s. 6d. each. 


A. Practical Synopsis of English History. By A. Bowes, 9th 


Edition, revised, 8vo. 1s, 
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Lives of the Queens of England. By A. Strickland. Library 
Edition, 8 vols. 7s. 6d. each. Cheaper Hdition, 6 vols. 5s. each, Abridged 
Edition, 1 vol. 6s. 6d. Mary Queen of Scots, 2 vols. 5s, each. Tudor and 
Stuart Princesses, 5s. . 


The Elements of General History. By Prof. Tytler. New 
Edition, brought down to 1874, Small Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


History and Geography Examination Papers. Compiled by 
OC. H. Spence, M.A., Clifton College. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d, 


The Schoolmaster and the Law. By Williams and Markwick. 
Is. 6d. 


For other Historical Books, see Catalogue of Bohn’s Libraries, sent free on 
application. 





DICTIONARIES. 


WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY of the 
English Language. Including Scientific, Technical, and Biblical Words 
and Terms, with their Significations, Pronunciations, Etymologies, 
Alternative Spellings, Derivations, Synonyms, and numerous illustrative 
Quotations, with various valuable literary Appendices and 83 extra pages 
of Illustrations grouped and classified, rendering the work a COMPLETE 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC REFERENCE-BooK. New Edition (1890), 
rile ta revised and enlarged under the supervision of Noah Porter, 
D.D., LL.D. 1 vol. (2118 pages, 3500 woodcuts), 4to. cloth, 31s. 6d. ; 
_ EDueD 2l. 2s,; calf, 21. 8s.; half russia, 21. 5s.; or in 2 vols, cloth, 


‘Prospectuses, with specimen pages, sent free on application. 


Richardson’s Philological Dictionary of the English Language. 
Combining Explanation with Etymology, and copiously illustrated by 
Quotations from the best Authorities. With a Supplement. 2 vols. 4to. 
4l, 14s. 6d. Supplement separately. 4to. 12s. 


Kluge’s Etymological Dictionary of the German Language. 
Translated from the 4th German edition by J. F. Davis, D.Lit., M.A. 
(Lond.). Crown 4to. half buckram, 18s, 


Dictionary of the French and English Languages, with more 
than Fifteen Thousand New Words, Senses, &c. By F. E. A. Gase. With 
New Supplements. 4th Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Demy 8vo. 
10s, 6d. In use aT Harrow, Ruary, SHrewsBury, &e. 


Pocket Dictionary of the French and English Languages. 
By F. E. A. Gasc. Containing more than Five Thousand Modern and 
Current Words, Senses, and Idiomatic Phrases and Renderings, not found 
in any other dictionary of the two languages. New edition, with addi- 
tions and corrections. 45th Thousand. 16mo. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Argot and Slang. A new French and English Dictionary of the 
Cant Words, Quaint Expressions, Slang Terms, and Flash Phrases used 
in the high and low life of old and new Paris. By Albert Barrére, Officier 
- earl og Publique. New and Revised Edition, large post 8vo. 

s. 6d. 


18 George Beli and Sons’ 





ENGLISH CLASS-BOOKS. 


Comparative Grammar and Philology. By A. C. Price, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Leeds Grammar School. 2s, 6d. 

The Elements of the English Language. By E. Adams, Ph.D. 
24th Edition. Thoroughly revised by J. F. Davis, D.Lit., M.A. 
Post 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

The Rudiments of English Grammar and Analysis. By 
EK. Adams, Ph.D. 17th Thousand. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 

A Concise System of Parsing. By L. E. Adams, B.A. 1s. 6d. 

General Knowledge Examination Papers. Compiled by 
A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. 2s. 6d, 

Examples for Grammatical Analysis (Verse and Prose). Se- 
lected, &c., by F. Edwards. New edition. Cloth, 1s. 

Notes on Shakespeare’s Plays. By T. Duff Barnett, B.A. 
MipsumMMER Ni@utr’s Dream, ls.; Junius Casar, 1ls.; Henry V., ls.; 
TEMPEST, ls, ; MacnetH, ls.; MERCHANT OF VENICE, 1ls.; HAMLET, Is. ; 
Ricuarp II., 1s,; Kina Joun, 1ls.; Kinc Lear, ls, ;_Cort0Lanus, 1s, 


By C. P. Mason, Fellow of Univ. Coll. London. 


First Notions of Grammar for Young Learners. Feap. 8vo. 
67th Thousand. Revised and enlargea. Cloth, 1s. 

First Steps in English Grammar for Junior Classes. Demy 
18mo. 49th Thousand. 1s. 

Outlines of English Grammar for the Use of Junior Classes. 
77th Thousand, Crown 8vo. 2s. r4iy : 
English Grammar, including the Principles of Grammatical 

Analysis, ‘32nd Edition. 13lst to 136th Thousand. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Practice and Help in the Analysis of Sentences. 2s, 
A Shorter English Grammar, with copious Exercises. 3th 
to 43rd Thousand. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. a 
English Grammar Practice, being the Exercises separately. 1s, 
Code Standard Grammars. PartsI. and II.,2d.each, Parts IIL, 
IV., and V., 3d. each, 


Notes of Lessons, their Preparation, &c. By José Rickard, 
Park Lane Board School, Leeds, and A, H. Taylor, Rodley Board 
School, Leeds. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

A Syllabic System of Teaching to Read, combining the ees 
tages of the ‘ Phonic’ and the ‘ Look-and-Say’ Systems. Crown 8yo. 
Practical Hints on i aang By Rev. J. Menet, M.A, 6th Tait, 

revised. Crown 8vo. pape 

Test Lessons in Distton. "4th Edition. Paper cover, ls. 6d. 

Elementary Mechanics. By J. C, Horobin, B.A., Principal of 
Homerton Training College. Stage I. 1s. 6d. 

Picture School-Books. In Simple Language, with numerous 
Illustrations. Royal 16mo. 

The Infant’s Primer. 314.—School Primer. 6d.—School Reader. By J. 
Tilleard. 1s.—Poetry Book for Schools, 1s. Mea Life of Joseph. 1s.—The 
Scripture aes By the Rev. J. E. Clarke. 1s.—The Scripture Miracles, 
a. the Rev. J. EH. Olarke. 1s.—The New Testament History. By the ae 

. G. Wood, M. 7 1ls.—The Old Testament History. By the Rey. J. G 
Woot, M.A. 1s.—The Life of Martin Luther. By Sarah Crompton, 1s, 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS. 

A Series of Reading Books designed to facilitate the acquisition of the power 
of Reading by very young Children. In11 vols. limp cloth, 6d, each, 
Those with an asterisk have a Frontispiece or other Illustrations, 
*The Old Boathouse. Bell and Fan; or, A Cold Dip. 
*Tot and the Cat. A Bitof Cake. The Jay. The 


Black Hen’s Nest. Tomand Ned. Mrs. Bee. Suitable 
“The Cat and the Hen. Sam and his Dog Redleg. / ,,J°",, 
Bob and Tom Lee. A Wreck. . 


*The New-born Lamb. The Rosewood Box. Poor 
Fan. Sheep Dog. 
*The Two Parrots. A Tale of the Jubilee. By M. E, 
Wintle. 9 Illustrations. 
*The Story of Three Monkeys. 
*Story of a Cat. Told by Herself. Suitable 
The Blind Boy. The Mute Girl. A New Tale of for 
Babes in a Wood. Standards 
The Dey and the Knight. The New Bank Note.| 1“ 
The Royal Visit. A King’s Walk on a Winter’s Day. 
*Queen Bee and Busy Bee. 
*Gull’s Crag. 
Syllabic Spelling. ByC. Barton. In Two Parts, Infants, 3d. 
Standard I., 3d. 
Helps’ Course of Poetry, for Schools. A New Selection from 


the English Poets, carefully compiled and adapted to the several standards 
by E. A. Helps, one of H.M. Inspectors of Schools. 


Book I. Infants and Standards I. and II. 134 pp. small 8vo. 94d. 
Book II. Standards III. and IV. 224 pp. crown 8vo. Ils. 6d. 
Book III. Standards V., VI., and VII. 352 pp. post 8vo. 2s. 


Or in PARTS. Infants, 2d.; Standard I., 2d.; Standard II., 2d. 
Standard III., 4d. 





GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. By M. J. Barrinaton Warp, M.A, 
With Illustrations. 

The Map and the Compass. A Reading-Book of Geography, 
For Standard I. New Edition, revised. 8d. cloth. 

The Round World. A Reading-Book of Geography. For 
Standard II. New Edition, revised and enlarged. 10d. 

About England. A Reading-Book of Geography for Standard 
II. {In the press, 

mie Sana Geography. For the Use of Schools and for Home 

10n. ad. 


The Child’s Geography of England. With Introductory Exer- 
Greeti on . British Isles and Empire, with Questions, 2s 6d. Without 
mestions, 2s, 


20 George Bell and Sons’ Educational Works. 





BELL’S READING-BOOKS. 
FOR SCHOOLS AND PAROCHIAL LIBRARIES, 
Now Ready. Post8vo. Strongly bound in cloth, 1s, each, 


*Life of Columbus. 

*Grimm’s German Tales. (Selected.) | 
*Andersen’s Danish Tales. Illustrated. (Selected.) 

' Great Englishmen. Short Lives for Young Children, | . guitable 
Great Englishwomen. Short Lives of. . iy ft az 
Great Scotsmen. Short Lives of. IIT. & IV. 
Parables from Nature. (Selected.) By Mrs, Gatty, 
Edgeworth’s Tales. (A Selection.) 

*Poor Jack. By Capt. Marryat, R.N. (Abridged,) 


*Scott’s Talisman, (Abridged.) 

*Friends in Fur and Feathers.. By Gwynfryn. 

*Poor Jack. By Captain Marryat, R.N. Abgd. 

*Masterman Ready. By Capt. Marryat. Illus. (Abgd.) \ gianaaras 
Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. (Selected.) IV.&V. 

*Gulliver’s Travels. (Abridged.) 

*Robinson Crusoe. Illustrated. 

*Arabian Nights. (A Selection Rewritten.) 


*Dickens’s Little Nell. Abridged from the ‘ The Old 
Curiosity Shop.’ 
*The Vicar of Wakefield. 
*Settlers in Canada. By Capt. Marryat. (Abridged.) 
Poetry for Boys. Selected by D. Munro, 
*Southey’s Life of Nelson. (Abridged.) Diandarile 
*Life of the Duke of Wellington, with Maps and Plans. Voth & 


*Sir Roger de Coverley and other Essays from the 
Spectator. 
Tales of the Coast. By J, Runciman, 


* These Volumes are Illustrated, 





Uniform with the Series, in limp cloth, 6d. each. 


Shakespeare’s Plays. Kemble’s Reading Edition. With Ex- 
planatory Notes for School Use. 
JULIUS CHSAR. THE MERCHANT OF VENION. KING JOHN. 
HENRY THE FIFTH. MAOBETH. AS YOU LIKE IT. 





London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden, 
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